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THE FUTURE 

During the last four or five years, the in- 
crease of the vineyard area of California has 
been so rapid as to give rise to considerable 
speculation regarding the final outcome of 
the movement, which stands in striking con- 
trast to the deep depression of the vineyard 
interest that reached its lowest stage about 
the year 1875. At that time, eight dollars 
per ton was the highest price paid for grapes, 
with a slack demand ; and hogs, poultry, and 
even neat cattle were let into the vineyards 
to gather the vintage, preparatory to the con- 
templated pulling-up of the vines, and their 
replacement by grain or fruit trees. The 
recognition of the invasion of the phylloxera 
added to the gloom, from which a heavy and 
increasing indebtedness seemed to render 
escape hopeless for those whose all had been 
staked on the success of viticulture. Wag- 
on loads of uprooted vines entered Sonoma, 
and were corded up for sale as firewood 
around the public square of that despondent 
town. 

How greatly changed is the picture to- 
day! Not only have the abandoned vine- 
yards been replanted in (oftentimes some- 
what ill-considered) defiance of the phyliox- 
era and all its works; but the valley lands, 
with a sixfold increase in value, have be- 
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come too narrow for the expanding industry, 
and the oaks and chapparal of the mountain 
sides are giving way before the encroaching 
perennial green of the vine, both in the 
Coast Ranges and in the foothills of the Si- 
erras. Even the brown, dusty plains of 
Fresno and Tulare are changing their som- 
bre summer garb, and are “wearing the 
green” of the grapevine, where but a few 
years ago the bright but brief spring bloom 
of the wild flowers alone relieved the intense 
monotony. Even the supposed “barren 
mesas” of Southern California are being 
invaded by the vine, which seems only now 
to have realized that what it has been doing 
for centuries in the droughty coast region 
of Mediterranean Spain, can be done again, 
and better, in the more fertile soils of Cali- 
fornia. 

But is not grape-planting being overdone? 
Do we not hear of vineyards thousands of 
acres in extent being established, one after 
another, threatening to deluge the market 
with their products, and finally to leave at 
least the small grower, if not themselves, no 
better off than they were in 1875? 

Such warnings have been _ repeatedly 
sounded; and mingled as they are with allu- 
sions to incontrovertible facts that seem to 
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sustain them, it is well worth while to exam- 
ine somewhat closely into the foundation of 
these predictions. For should they be well 
grounded, it will be ill for the many who are 
now investing their savings in this alluring 
industry, with the hope of literally being en- 
abled, hereafter, to sit under their own vine 
and fig tree. 

It behooves, first of all, to consider the 
causes of the previous great depression, and 
to draw lessons therefrom. Why was it that 
the wines of California were a drug in the 
market, and barely passed muster under for- 
eign labels? It was, unquestionably, be- 
cause in their hurry to realize the golden 
harvest, the great majority of the vintners of 
that time aimed altogether at quantity to 
the neglect of quality, and threw upon the 
market chiefly wines badly made from such 
indifferent material as the Mission grape, 
and which had barely had time to get fairly 
through their after-fermentation ; consequent- 
ly lacked character, and frequently spoiled 
on the purchasers’ hands. When the stand- 
ard varieties of foreign grapes, prudently in- 
troduced by far-seeing men, came into bear- 
ing, bad was made worse by giving to wines 
made of Mission must, with a slight admix- 
ture ot the nobler juice, the name of the lat- 
ter: thus conveying to the consumer in the 
East and to a few daring investigators of the 
new article in Europe, the idea that the no- 
ble Riesling, the Chaselas, and the best va- 
rieties of Burgundy and the Bordelais, were 
so deteriorated in the California climate as 
to yield an irredeemably faulty product, 
which could at most be used for dilution, to 
some extent, of the wines of France or Ger- 
many, but whose earthy, harsh taste would 
ever render them unacceptable to the know- 
er of good wine. 

It were bootless to discuss at this time 
whether the growers or the wine merchants 
were most to blame for these costly mistakes ; 
or whether, perhaps, they were only an al 
most inevitable phase of an incipient indus 
try under new conditions. It suffices for 
our present purpose to know that such a 
state of things existed at the time of neap 
tide ; and that knowledge should forever pre 
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vent a repetition of the faults that led to such 
alow ebb. Itis difficult to conjecture how 
long the depression would have continued 
but for the intervention of that arch-enemy, 
the phylloxera, which spread terror and dev- 
astation among the vineyards of France, 
and sent her wine merchants and their for- 
eign correspondents on a painful search for 
new sources of supply to all possibly availa- 
ble countries. They began to recollect that 
among her many sins in the way of bad 
wines, California had furnished seme really 
good samples. Could it be possible that 
these might be duplicated, and the French 
wines thus saved from the “foxy” contami- 
nation of the native American wines which 
the Eastern States were willing and able to 
furnish in unlimited quantities? 

It was the turning-point of the tide in 
Californian viticulture. The attention not 
only of France but of the Eastern States 
was again directed to the product of Califor- 
nian vineyards, which in the meantime had 
brought a respectable area of good European 
varieties into bearing, and could make a 
vastly better showing for quality. And, al- 
though some mistakes have been made even 
since then, on the whole the golden oppor- 
tunity has been well utilized by our wine 
makers. From the lowly function of pro- 
ducing something that France would tolerate 
as an admixture to her wines, they have rap- 
idly risen to that of establishing standard 
qualities that find favor under their own 
names and labels. ‘They have become con- 
vinced, and are rapidly converting the rest 
of the world to the belief, that the faults here. 
tofore observed in California wines were not 
of Nature’s making; and that between the 
limits of Oregon and Mexice most, if not all, 
the most desirable qualities of European 
wines may be reproduced under an intelli- 
gent selection and mutual adaptation of 
grape-varicties, climates and soils, and by 
the manufacture of wines under the manage- 
ment of experts, instead of the hap-hazard 
system before pursued. And not being 
trammeled by time-honored habits in the 
premises, they are rapidly and consciously 
applying American ingenuity and energy to 
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the solution of the several problems, upon 
the successful solution of which the future in 
store for the grape industries of California so 
essentially depends. The grape-growers, at 
least, now fully understand that quality, and 
not quantity alone, will in the near future be 
the determining factor as between profit and 
loss: and the somewhat heated discussions 
at a late convention show that they are not 
disposed to submit to an arbitrary classifica- 
tion of their products, in bulk, by the wine 
merchants, but will insist that special excel- 
lence, whether of locality or treatment, shall 
command corresponding prices, as in the 
wine countries of Europe. One of the chief 
difficulties now existing lies in the lack of 
a sufficient number of competent wine ex- 
perts, whose judgment shall be unbiased by 
local habits contracted in the Old World, 
and open to the modifications called for by 
new conditions of climate and soil; and as 
well to the recognition of excellence not pre- 
cisely in accord with any type of old-world 
wines, such as it is extremely probable will 
be found among the products of California 
vineyards. 

Among the most important and at the same 
time most difficult questions still to be set- 
tled for Californian viticulture, is the special 
adaptation of grape-varieties to local climates 
and soils, and to desirable blends; and be- 
fore these points are settled, many heavy 
losses and disappointments will be sustained. 
At this time some communities are so sensi- 
tive on this subject, that it is unsafe to sug- 
gest a doubt of the adaptation of the local 
climate to certain preferred and productive 
grape-varieties in which heavy investments 
have been made; and yet, the longer such 
delusions are indulged in, the heavier will 
ultimately be the losses from the slow and 
low sale of unsatisfactory products. No one 
locality or region can be good for all classes 
of wines; and those who insist on trying to 
force the Riesling and the Muscat into yield- 
ing their choicest products on the same acre 
of land, will simply find themselves distanced 
by prudent competitors who adapt their ef- 
forts to natural conditions. 

All these things will inevitably right them- 
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selves in the course of time by the surviva 
of the fittest. Inthe process of evolution on 
this basis, doubtless, a good many will suffer: 
not because “the business is overdone” in 
general, but because their particular product 
is a drug in the market, being, from whatev- 
er cause, below the mark of excellence re- 
quired to secure profitable returns. They 
may, upon a different plane, experience a de- 
pression like that of 1875. ‘The fact that 
immense quantities of very indifferent wine 
are consumed in France and Germany will 
not avail here, where the laboring masses 
rarely touch wine, good or bad, thus far pre- 
ferring beer or strong liquors. It is hardly 
probable that, for some time to come, it 
would pay well to ship “‘v” ordinaire” all 
the way to Europe; and although the use of 
native wines is likely to increase materially 
in this country, displacing in a measure the 
less healthful beverages now consumed, yet 
this is too slow a process to be relied upon 
by those now planting vines. 

We have a very analogous condition of 
things in the case of the orchard fruits, which 
until lately have been planted in a somewhat 
indiscriminate manner. Orchards made up 
of a few choice varieties adapted to the lo- 
cality prove very profitable, and will doubt- 
less continue to do so, being in demand for 
canning and drying; while indifferent and 
mixed fruit becomes more and more every 
year a drug in the market. But in this case 
the California grower has to compete with 
the products of the East, where there are 
regions whose orchard fruits, both fresh and 
dry, fairly compete in quality with ours. Not 
so in the case of the grape: for California 
seems to have, and is likely to retain, from 
climatic causes, the monopoly of the produc- 
tion of the European “vinifera” grape on 
the North American continent, and with it 
that of the production of wines like those of 
the old world, as well as of raisins. Thus 
far, at least, few wines made from the grapes 
of the American stock are entirely free from 
the inherent “foxiness” which, while accept- 
able by way of a change, seems to militate 
against the daily use of wine, from the same 
cause that makes cake unacceptable in place 
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of bread; and the toughness of skin and 
acidity of the innermost pulp tell at least 
equally against the making of raisins from 
the American berries. On the other hand, 
since the American varieties also succeed 
perfectly in California, our wine-makers have 
the opportunity of producing blends such as 
have never been attempted as yet (unless 
quite lately, and upon a small scale, in 
France), and which promise remarkable re- 
sults. 

Considering that when all the vineyards 
at present planted shall be in bearing, the 
entire product of California will probably 
still amount to only about one-thirtieth of 
the total product of France, and will only 
about equal that of Russia and Turkey, 
which is scarcely heard of in the world’s 
commerce; that, as a conseqyence of the 
invasion of the phylloxera, the wine product 
of France remains stationary in the face of 
an increasing demand and higher prices, 
compelling an extensive importation from 
other countries to maintain an adequate sup- 
ply; that the invasion of Spain and Portu- 
gal has but just begun, and seems to progress 
almost unchecked, despite all efforts to arrest 
it, having already caused -a material falling 
off of the wine exports of those countries, 
whose somewhat unprogressive population will 
be slow to adopt the only feasible remedy of 
grafting on resistent stocks; that the inroads 
of the insect are but just beginning to be felt 
in the wine-growing districts of Russia and 
Greece; and finally, that for many years the 
price of wines, especially of the higher grades, 
has been steadily on the increase: it seems 
that the prospect of losses in consequence of 
over-production of goed wines in California 
is too remote to deserve serious considera- 
tion at this time. Practically the same is 
true, even in a higher degree, of the raisin 
industry. Not only is it likely that the Eu- 
ropean production of this article will be ma- 
terially decreased for some time to come, 
but the probable increase of consum] tion of 
an article so universally liked, but thus far 
too high-priced to be available to the labor- 
ing classes, should also be kept in view. In 
this case, as in that of wines, high quality 
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will, however, be needed to maintain profits. 
First and second-class raisins will not be a 
drug in the market for many years to come; 
nor will there be much difficulty in convert- 
ing a raisin vineyard into a wine-making one, 
or vice versa, by grafting, should need arise. 

There are two other clouds, apparently 
more serious at present than that of over- 
production, that threaten the success of viti- 
culture in this State. One is the presence 


of the phylloxera; the other, the scarcity of 
available labor, resulting from the “Exclu- 
sion Act.” 

As regards the phylloxera, it seems to be 


gradually but surely spreading over the State, 
in the absence of any effective system of 
quarantine other than such as the grape- 
growers of certain districts agree upon, or 
such as individuals practice for their own 
protection. ‘Two chief causes contribute to 
this remarkable indifference toward a danger 
that has shown such formidable results in Eu- 
rope. One is the indisputable fact that its 
attacks are not as fatal to the vine in Califor- 
nia as elsewhere, despite the apparently fa- 
vorable conditions offered by the climate. 
Another is the inveterate habit of Califor- 
nians to take risks and abide by the results. 
A third may be found in the great rapidity 
with which young vineyards come into bear- 
ing, allowing losses to be made good ina 
much shorter time than would be required 
in Europe. However, a goodly proportion 
of the new plantings are now being made of 
resistent stocks, especially in districts al- 
ready infested ; while others are made with a 
view to permanent protection by periodic 
inundation. Altogether, the grape-growers 
have evidently made up their minds to get 
along with or without the phylloxera, as may 
be necessary. 

The other threatening difficulty is that of 
a scarcity of labor, and for the immediate 
future it is certainly a serious one. The ex- 
clusion act is rapidly rendering Chinese la- 
bor unavailable, and no other as yet appears 
to take its place. The difficulty is especial- 
ly serious in the case of the great vineyard 
enterprises covering thousands of acres, 
which have been entered upon within the 
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last three or four years. ‘These are in near- 
ly the same predicament as were the cotton- 
planters of the South after the war, when 
they found themselves unable to command 
the negro labor that had previously run their 
thousand-acre plantations so smoothly. They 
tried to solve the problem by inviting immi- 
gration; but the immigrants, when they came, 
would not serve on the same terms as the 
negroes, but wanted their own homes. In 
the course of experience, the planters’ ques- 
tion, ‘How shall we run our large planta- 
tions?” has been answered by the practical 
response: “You must not ‘run’ them at all, 
but subdivide them, and settle families on 
moderately-sized homesteads.” Measurably 
the same answer will, I think, have to be 
given to our thousand-acre grape-growers; 
and when they submit to the obvious neces- 
sity, their enterprises will perhaps bring them 
less money for the time being than if their 
vineyards had been “‘run” by gangs of Chi- 
namen, but they will certainly redound more 
to the benefit of the community at large. 
Wholesale planting, whether of cotton, su- 
gar-cane, wheat, or vines, is certainly the 
least desirable form of agriculture, and com- 
patible only with servile labor or its equiva- 
lent. Like bonanza mines, it enriches the 
few, but leaves the laborers in poverty and 
dependence, and impoverishes the soil; while 
diversified farming on small holdings creates 
general and permanent prosperity among an 
intelligent and independent population. It 
must be gravely doubted that any system of 
tenantry or colonization can be more than 
temporarily successful in connection with 
these large enterprises. They are likely, 
moreover, to suffer from another cause. It 
has been often said that the profits per acre 
in the wholesale planting of wheat are very 
small as compared with those obtained under 
similar natural conditionson smaller holdings, 
on account of the expensive plant, and the 
waste from numerous leaks that cannot be 
stopped when operations are conducted on 
so large a scale. If this is true of so simple 
an industry as wheat-planting, how will it be 
in the case of one involving so much judg- 
ment and technical knowledge as grape- 





growing and wine-making, and one so entire- 
ly dependent upon the quality of the product 
for its pecuniary success? Where are the 
experts to supervise minutely, as must be 
done, the details of the vintage from several 
thousands of acres, every part of which must 
be watched lest a little leaven should dam- 
age the whole of so delicate a merchandise 
as wine? By dint of its very vastness, the 
undertaking falls into the same risks as in 
the case of the attempted making of wine by 
each small grower, of whom not one in ten 
possessed the necessary knowledge of the 
processes. There is a measure below as 
well as above which an industry like this in- 
volves great risks of financial failure. 

For small growers, whose families can 
contribute largely to the labors of the vint- 
age, the labor famine will have no terrors; 
and, generally speaking, the grape industry 
will suffer less than that of orchard fruits, 
whose bulky products require much more 
handling before getting into a marketable 
and preservable shape. With the former, the 
pressure ceases with the picking. Must 
once in the casks or vats is not very exact- 
ing in the amount of labor required, howev- 
er much it stands in need of the closest and 
most intelligent attention; and wine once 
made almost takes care of itself, and can 
wait for a market as long as the owner's 
financial condition will permit. Yet the 
grower of grapes exclustvely will find him- 
self under the difficulty of being unable to 
give employment throughout the year to 
those whose help he needs during the vint- 
age; a disadvantage inseparable from all 
undiversified farming, except perhaps in the 
cases of cotton and sugar cane. 

For this reason alone, even the small 
vineyardist should to a certain extent diver- 
sify his products: apart from the general 
maxim that it is unsafe to rely and stake 
all upon the outcome of a single crop, how- 
ever rarely that crop may fail in our amiable 
climate. Inthe case of wine-making it is 
doubly desirable that the producer should be 
financially able to hold his product until it 
shall have distinctly shown its best quality; 
and unless he be a capitalist, he can do this 
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only by having something else to fall back 
upon for immediate pecuniary needs. 

While, then, we may not share the appre- 
hensions of those who fear that grape-plant- 
ing will necessarily be overdone in the im- 
mediate future, if the present rate of increase 
be maintained for some years to come, it 
may reasonably be expected that the high 
profits realized within the last few years will 
not much longer be gevera//y maintained, 
unless the increase in the quantity of the 
product should be accompanied by such par- 
allel improvement in the gva/?ty as shall ma- 
terially and rapidly enlarge both the home 
and foreign market for California wines. 
Those growing a high-grade product have no 
reason to fear unremunerative prices; but it 
may be that the valley lands, yielding from 
ten to seventeen tons per acre, will, for wine- 
making purposes, before long fall behind 
those of less exuberant yield in the net re- 
turns. When labor is scarce and high, high 
quality and value of necessity gain prece- 
dence over large quantity and inferior grade, 
which in the Old World, at least, is held to 
be inseparable from such high production. 
In France, the average product per acre is 
about one and two-thirds tons, and much 
less in the vineyards yielding the celebrated 
wines; while more than twice that amount 
is the least average assignable to California. 


A SHEPHER 
CHAPTER VI. 


THE storm got such good foothold that it 


swept the streets of the city for a week, as if 


the Christmas-tide were a personal enemy 
that it were necessary to hlot out; but the 
torrent only succeeded in dampening the ar- 
dor of the pleasure seekers ever so little, and 
in furnishing conversation for the vacuous- 
minded. 

In spite of his excuses to Mrs. Rivers, 
Gurney took advantage of her open invita- 
tion to change his mind with his mood, and 
He 


present himse ft at the “early dinner.” 
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Although contrary to the cherished convic- 
tions of not a few of her enthusiastic sons, it 
is hardly reasonable to suppose that the 
same laws that govern wine production and 
the taste of wine consumers elsewhere will 
not hold good here, and will not vindicate 
themselves whenever a normal state of equi- 
librium is reached, as with the increased fa- 
cilities of communication must soon be the 
case. 

As a result of this increased communica- 
tion, also, the labor question will adjust it- 
self through the influx of immigration; and 
it is pleasant for those whose home interests 
are permanently established in this sunny 
clime to consider that a commonwealth of 
fruit-growers and vintners is, almost of ne- 
cessity, one of more than average intelligence, 
not only because of the special need of the 
use of brains and knowledge involved, but 
also because the pursuit is so attractive as 
to bring within its ranks, especially in later 
life, a good many educated men from “the 
professions.” Nowhere, probably, is the de- 
sire for a country home so universal as in 
California, for nowhere does Nature render 
it so easy to combine it with a rational en- 
joyment of life. It may not be irrelevant to 
add, that nowhere will a good professional 
training of those devoting themselves to 
agricultural pursuits be more richly repaid. 

E. WW. Hilgard. 
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did not care a crooked sixpence for that, or 
the Russell's new house, or their holiday 
merry-making. He was tired of the showy 
hospitality which “holds out its hand, 
but keeps its fingers closed over the coin.” 
And he now frankly confessed to him- 
that contemplation of 

life for its own sake had long 
ago come to an end; society being fo- 
cussed, so to speak, into one person, whose 
presence or absence made or marred the so- 
cial occasion, whatever it might be. But he 
ate the elaborate dinner which Mrs. Rivers 
seemed to think necessary for the “strictly 


self his critical 


SOC ial 
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family party,” and of which the traditional 
turkey and plum-pudding formed such an in- 
finitesimal part; he listened with praise- 
worthy patience to Fessenden’s languid ex- 
position of his visit to 2 Yorkshire country 
house ; he followed Mr. Rivers’s household 
biographies of Laura’s wit and Tom’s manli- 
ness, with their physical failings and cult 
thrown in; he lent himself to the propping 
up of Mrs. Rivers’s harmless vanities; and 
all, forsooth, because these were the branch- 
es whereon hung the rose. _ It’s as old as the 
creation, this selfish and sudden interest in 
whatever touches the object of one’s affec- 
tion: I doubt not that if Eve had had any 
relations, Adam would have sneakingly sub- 
mitted to their egotistic exactions, and flat- 
tered them. 

As we have seen, Gurney held a high ideal 
of womanhood, but he had hitherto rather 
plumed himself on his indifference to femi- 
nine fascinations ; now he was being bound 
tamely enough by the silken threads that one 
day or another enwrap the stoutest Gulliver 
of us all. He believed in wild roses, but 
there was a thorny Jacqueminot that scorned 
hedgerows, and he straightway forgot every 
other flower in the botanist’s catalogue, and 
recklessly resolved to gather it, thorns and 
all. 

The only other guest at the Christmas 
dinner was Mr. Ballard, who, in spite of 
Jack’s irreverent description, seemed a very 
proper guest for any time. Noting how 
deftly he tided over all domestic quicksands, 
with what graceful turns he held out the 
sunniest side of the cloudiest social charac- 
ters, how he contrived without intrusiveness 
to make even their host’s deurgeots arrogance 
agreeable, Gurney could not but acknowl- 
edge that Mr. Ballard had a mission, and 
that he performed it nobly. It was impossi- 
ble not to envy the versatility that could 
skip from the details of a lady’s party dress 
to European politics; and there really did 
not seem to be anything of which Mr. 
lard was absolutely ignorant ; in fact, he lent 
a sort of dignity to the most airy topics by 
the earnestness he brought to bear on them. 

Gurney wondered idly what the inner 
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mechanism of such a man might be, and 
whether he would step out of life in the same 
irreproachable manner that he had walked 
through it. Miss Oulton solved these doubts 
when appealed to. 

“There was once,” she said airily, “a 
youth loved of Aurora, and with the ques- 
tionable generosity of her sex, she procured 
him the gift of immortality without having 
youth thrown in. It was said that the fickle 
dawn-goddess got tired of her withered im- 
mortal, and had him changed to a grasshop- 
per. But I’m fairly convinced that a species 
of evolution and the needs of society have 
produced from the original Tithonus—Mr. 
Ballard. He has the sferi¢ of youth, and as 
nobody knows how old he is, we may fancy 
he is immortal. Maybe in the next genera- 
tion we will find the gift of the gods perfect- 
ed.” 

“'That’s very ingenious,” said Gurney, with 
a slight laugh, “but not satisfactory. Life 
would have to be perfected too, for immor- 
tality to be anything but a bitter gift.” 

“Not life as Mr. Ballard sees it,” said Hel- 
en, rather more earnestly than she often 
spoke. “If his elaborate compliments and 
witticisms are a little too-inevitable, they are 
always amiable ; and better still, his charity 
issincere. When I venture a cynical remark, 
he looks as if I had stabbed him. He is 
successful because he believes,” she added, 
with a melancholy little smile. 

“Then faith is the whole duty of man, no 
matter how much misplaced,” retorted Gur- 
ney. ‘* Well, I want to choose my own idols, 
at any rate.” 

Mr. Rivers came just then to hurry them 
off to the Russells’. He was boring himself 
to please the children, and very naturally 
wanted to end his martyrdom as soon as pos- 
sible. His nephews deserted them directly 
after dinner; Fred coldly ignoring such a 
very American thing: while Charlie, who 
was a light-hearted youth, constantly under 
treatment for his frivolity, objected to his 
uncle’s society when it could be avoided, 
and wisely enough preferred his cigarettes 
and a new play to moral pills coated with 
Christmas sugar. 
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If Gurney expected to find society laying 
aside its court robes for the ‘Christmas 
romp,” he was very much mistaken. Only a 
very few people had been invited besides the 
owners of the children—twenty or thirty, per- 
haps—but they made up in magnificence what 
they lacked in numbers. There was a subtle 
breath in this new atmosphere which Gurney 
felt, but could not quite define. Mrs. Russell, 
a showy brunette, in a brilliant Paris gown, 
had eyes a little too bright, and lips a trifle 
too full and red; but she was almost defi- 
antly self-possessed and triumphant, while 
her guests, especially the older ladies, lack- 
ed something of their usual vivacity. Gur- 
ney noted several new faces— Joe For- 
rington, seen every day at the clubs, but not 
more than once a year in society; Mad- 
ame Flech, a a-devant Austrian countess, 
and Mrs. Russell’s chosen intimate: plump, 
blonde, ill-dressed, with cold, steel-blue eyes, 
but graceful, easy, and charming, as only a 
woman of Europe can be. Then there were 
more men and better looking ones than Gur- 
ney had ever seen before in what Jack called 
“the halls of pride,” but they all had an air of 
being ineffably bored. 

Our friend himself was at first rather amus- 
ed. ‘The little party seemed to be a sort of 
dress rehearsal of the house and furniture 
before the best available critics, pending a 
more formal debut. Mrs. Russell had, a 
twelve-month before, left her husband to be 
tossed by the bulls and hugged by the bears 
of the stock menagerie, while she went to Eu- 
rope to acquire what she thought necessary 
in the way of portable property and foreign 
polish. The result was now on exhibition. 
An unmistakable flavor of France pervaded 
the house. Moquette and Aubusson carpets, 
gilt clocks, buhl tables, much embroidered 
satin upholstery, many Watteau figures in 
Dresden china, pictures not all worth the 
hanging, statuary not all worth the setting up, 
but enough of good to give a connoisseur a 
chance to discriminate. Mrs. Russell had 
clearly asked for the best in the market, and 
if she had not got it, it was because she had 
fallen on evil counsellors. A%stheticism was 
then only a big word in the dictionary to the 
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average householder, if it had been heard 
of at all. The long strides made within 
the last few years toward inoffending Art, 
and the crimes committed in her name, were 
unknown. Looking at the decorative ques- 
tion in the light of sham versus sham, Mrs. 
Russell’s vulgar luxuriousness certainly had 
the best of it. 

It was a very pretty scene: the brilliant 
lights, the gayly dressed, eager children, the 
gas-log in the fireplace making a ghostly 
flame, the glittering tree beneath the satin 
hangings of the big bay window. Mr. 
Graves personated Santa Claus, and his 
humorous representation of that myth was 
accepted as the feature of the evening. The 
fact that this great man could throw off his 
dignity and forget his care with such unaf- 
fected ease greatly increased his popularity. 
Beside the gifts interchanged between the 
guests, there were costly Jondonnieres and 
elegant trifles for everybody from the host- 
ess; and for a few minutes the rooms were 
filled with merry chorus of exclamation and 
shouts of laughter, as one after another re- 
ceived greeting peculiarly appropriate. 

Jack Crandall was as outwardly cheerful 
as though he had never met the giant Des- 
pair; as though life itself were a big dondon- 
niere filled only with sweets. ‘Tina came up 
to him as he stood showing Gurney what 
seemed to be a rough oval of gold. 

“Tt’s acharm fora rainy day,” she said, with 
a little tremor in her voice, and an appealing 
upward glance. ‘“ Mr. Gurney wears one as 
a talisman, that’s where I got my idea”; 
and she laughed slyly. “It opens—there’s 
a picture in it—shall I show you how?” and 
while poor Jack’s heart beat heavily, she 
touched a spring, one side of the ball fell 
away, and showed an exquisite photograph 
of—her pet terrier “* Dandy.” 

Jack looked at her reproachfully, and then 
taking advantage of the situation, said in 
very distinct and ardent tones, ‘‘ How can I 
thank you enough for this?” pressing the 
picture to his lips with a fine imitation of 
exaggerated passion. 

* Good Heavens! Jack,” murmured Tina, 
half laughing, half crying, and wholly desper- 
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ate, as she.saw her father coming near—at- 
tracted by this by-play. ‘“ Don’t, don’t do 
that, don’t be so absurd. What will papa 
think ?” 

“ Well, it was shabby to play me such a 
trick,” said Jack, undismayed and unforgiv- 
ing. 

Tina flashed him an indignant glance. “If 
you had waited a moment,” she began— 
“well, never mind now; what a pity you 
have such a bad temper,” and she slipped 
away, leaving Jack much bewildered. 

Gurney received some graceful presents 
from his friends, and had in turn, aided by 
Mrs. Rivers’s discreet judgment, provided 
offerings for those he knew well enough to 
approach with gifts. He had from Miss 
Graves a long, netted silk purse. 

“TI am supposed to have made it myself, 
but I didn’t,” she said frankly. “I began 
it, and Helen finished it. It takes a good 
deal of trouble to get your money out of it, 
and then dollars and dimes all come tumb- 
ling out together; but you mustn’t mind such 
little drawbacks, for it’s very stylish, One 
of its beauties to me is, that you can see the 
glitter of the coins through the meshes, and 
it gives you such a feeling of wealth without 
opening your purse.” 

Helen felt like refusing her one gift from 
Gurney—an exquisite bauble of a vinaigrette 
or some such matter; especially when Mrs. 
Rivers whispered innocently that they had at 
first selected it for Mrs. Lawlor, but changed 
the order of giving. She thanked him so frig- 
idly that he could not help smiling. 

“Yes, Mrs. Rivers and I flatter ourselves 
that, to quote Santa Claus, ‘we did the thing 
up brown,’” he said coolly. “That will be 
very useful and convenient when you faint, 
and these tokens seem to be all selected for 
their use and convenience. You look about 
as grateful as the cook and nursemaid did, 
when they were handed those dingy alpaca 
dresses.” 

Helen’s anger rose with every word of this 
ironical speech. She bit her lips, and then 
impetuously held out the trinket. “I don’t 
want it; that is, I’d rather not accept it; it’s 
very expensive, and 
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He took it without looking at her, and 
caught Tessie Lawlor’s hand as she passed 
them just then. ‘ Are you proud, Miss Tes- 
sie? too proud to wear a cast-off orna- 
ment ?” with that softened, caressing intona- 
tion Helen had come to know so well, to 
listen for with such a quiet pleasure. 

“I’m very proud to wear anything you 
give me,” murmured Tessie, blushing very 
much, and quite trembling at her own audac- 
ity. 

“Good!” coughed Gurney. “ Miss Oul- 
ton has crushed me by refusing this; now 
let me hang it on that pretty silver belt, and 
I'll try to forget my mortification.” 

Helen felt that she had been childish be- 
yond measure, and would have been glad to 
blot out her impulsive words; but she had 
no time to show repentance, for Gurney 
went on talking, while he still held Tessie 
close to him. 

There was music for the children to dance, 
and very soon all the treasure-troves were 
deserted, and under a good deal of maternal 
supervision the little creatures were floating 
in and out like a swarm of summer butter- 
flies. Some of the matrons left the room in 
a group. ‘Mrs. Russell is going to show us 
over the house,” said a vivacious little wo- 
man to Gurney, as they passed him on their 
way up stairs. “Do come with us. Mrs, 
Rivers says you have such good taste. Gen- 
tlemen don’t usually care for details.” 

It was evident that she did, for nothing 
seemed to escape her speculative eye. She 
passed the tips of her ringed fingers careless- 
ly over the pile of the velvet curtains, guess- 
ed where they were bought, and estimated 
their value with the decision of a profession- 
al decorator. She bent a moment to decide 
the birth-place of an inlaid table, and even rub- 
bed her bronze slipper thoughtfully back and 
forthonthe soft carpet, as though to determine 
another doubtful point. ‘‘ We housekeepers 
are interested in all such things, you know,” 
she said, with an apologetic little laugh, as 
she caught Gurney’s glance of open amuse- 
ment. But Mrs. Payson need not have been 
ashamed of her curiosity, for she seemed to 
be doing only what was expected of her. 
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The canons of old-fashioned etiquette, which 
forbade praise of one’s surroundings—of 
what was, after all, only the sheath of the 
flower, the cup that held the acorn—did not 
seem to apply here. Everything was admired 
unstintingly, and the talk assumed a foreign 
tone between those who had been abroad, 
and knew the difficulty of collecting and im- 
porting these costly knick-knacks. Mr. Rus- 
sell himself, a spare, youngish man, with 
clean-shaven face and prematurely gray hair, 
walked with them, looking at his posses- 
sions in a meditative, disinterested way, as 
if he now saw them for the first time. 

“Oh, it’s all right, I suppose,” he said, 
surveying a marble Bacchante, with his head 
on one side, while Mrs. Lawlor pointed out 
its beauties. ‘ Yes, it’s very pretty. I don’t 
know much about these things myself. Mrs. 
Russell got it in Rome, I believe. Nice 
marble, isn’t it? Cost enough to be pretty,” 
and some anxious wrinkles crept about his 
mouth. ‘ Oh, look here, Crandall,” as Jack 
went by, and then there a confused 
mumble—*“ thousand shares Consolidated— 
see-saw—no_ collateral short,” and 
they walked away together, Mr. Russell hav- 
ing forgotten his teacher in Art and the art 


was 


sold 


object under discussion. 

Mrs. Graves and Mrs. 
rather late, bringing with them a sun-burn- 
ed young man in evening dress, whom they 


Lawlor came in 


introduced with subdued pride as “ Lord 
Skye.” 
over to Mrs. Russell for a while. 


Of course, he was at first turned 


** This is very different from your English 
Christmas,” she said, deprecatingly. 

“Oh, you seem very jolly here,” he an- 
swered, with a shy glance around him. ‘“ Of 
course, it’s different,” he admitted. 

Tina, who had dined with him at home 
that evening, and had met him a good many 
times, was urged by her mother to show him 
some attention. 

* All right, ma’am,” she said promptly, and 
with one of her sweetest smiles begged the 
young man to come and see the children 
dance. “ Everybody’s dancing now, though,” 
sé No, 


to dance. I 


carelessly. thank you, I 


that 


she said 


don’t care don’t think 
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grown people ought to mix themselves up 
with the poor children and spoil their pleas- 
ures. You want to study up Americanchar- 
acter, don’t you,” she went on amiably. 
“Most of your countrymen do. I’m going 
to introduce you to the typical American 
girl.” 

“T think I’d rather accept you as the—ah 
—representative American,” said Lord Skye, 
uneasily. 

“Oh, but I’m wo/, at all,” she said cheer- 
fully: “ I’m nothing in particular—just my- 
self. Miss Terry,” she continued, bringing 
him to a halt before the amiable Violet, 
‘** Lord Skye is anxious to be presented. The 
typical American girl is very fond of danc- 
ing,” she murmured softly ; and while Violet 
was pouring out a perfect cascade of plati- 
tudes, Tina, with half a dozen children cling- 
ing to her hands, was “ hippetty-hopping ” 
back to the other room, looking in her short 
garnet velvet dress like the veriest child of 
them all. 

Mrs. Graves was thoroughly scandalized, 
but knew it was useless to cross swords with 
her willful daughter. Her careful discipline 
had been rewarded in her daughter Nellie, 
who had reached the highest degree of neg- 
ative excellence ; but in Tina’s character her 
father seemed to find a reflection of his own 
bold spirit, and encouraged rather than con- 
demned her recklessness. For his indulg- 
ence, Miss Tina was only carelessly grateful. 
She had 
though rather warped and uneven, served 
her as a standard, and the ways and means 
of her father’s limitless ambitions did not 
come within its lines. Her bright eyes saw 
a great many things not set down in the list 


her own code of honor, which, 


of filial objects of interest. She knew very 
well that their every victorious step was tak- 
en ata sacrifice of fair honesty, and one or 
and while she 


dressed and flirted, flitting restlessly from 


two of the domestic virtues ; 


one possible pleasure to another, she still 
looked with contemptuous eyes on the pleas- 
held 


She saw how the 


ures themselves, and the hands that 
them within her reach. 
cloak of worldliness which hid her mother’s 


marital crosses—and they were many—seem- 
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ed at the same time to shut away the moth- 
er-love and care Tina so longed for. She 
saw the selfishness of her father’s showy 
munificence, the shallowness of his boister- 
ous cordiality ; and a good half of her im- 
pulsive acts were unconscious and impotent 
protests against a society which made possi- 
ble such hypocrisies. 

To-night she watched her father as he 
bent over Mrs. Russell with very bold ad- 
miration in his keen, gray eyes, and felt any- 
thing but respect for the author of her 
being 

“Did you know Nellie was engaged?” 
she asked suddenly of Jack, with whom she 
had easily made peace. “ That’s the rea- 
son she isn’t here to-night. She’s building 
a chateau ad Espagne to put her trousseau 
in.” 

“‘ Gaskell?” queried Jack, no whit  sur- 
prised. 


Tina nodded. ‘He’s not what we would 


have chosen for our darling,” she said, with 
a perfect imitation of her mother’s stately 


manner. “But since she has given her 
heart to him, we yield.” And Tina dabbed 
her eyes with a scrap of lace handkerchief. 
“That is to say,” in her own natural tone, 
“in spite of our own untainted ancestry we 
forgive him his plebeian birth, bad manners, 
and worse temper, in consideration of his 
three silver mines.” 

If Jack had only known it, he could have 
won his sweetheart then and there ; but he 
was afraid to destroy the delight of their 
perilous friendship by begging for anything 
It was so easy to play they were on/y 
shirk responsibility and 


more. 
friends, and so 
blame. 

Tina looked at him with a sort of air of 
partnership. ‘‘ Take me away, please; dance 
with me, talk to me; I don’t want to think 
about anything.” 

“Well, upon my word,” laughed Jack— 
but obediently whirled her off. 

There were not enough people to make 
the big house gay, and the festivities lan- 
guished. Mrs. Russell, having shown her 
house and stripped her Chrismas tree, seem- 
ed at a loss what to do next. 
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Gurney looked across the room in some 
dismay to where Mrs. Lawlor was waving 
him an invitation to come there to her. 
Helen was amusing herself and Lord Skye 
at the same time, that young traveler having 
evidently concluded his study of types, and 
taken to the study of individual character. 
Tina had disappeared with Jack. There 
was no escape; and Gurney went over and 
sat down beside his friend on a glittering 
sofa, a little apart from the rest, and yet 
commanding a good view of the dancers in 
the room beyond. Tessie, who was leaning 
ove. the seat with her hand clasped in her 
mother’s, greeted him with an eager smile 
and blush. 

“I must protest against your giving Tes- 
sie so many lovely things,” said Mrs. Law- 
lor; “she is such a child, that they are all 
too handsome for her.” 

“May’nt she keep them till she grows in- 
to a young lady, then?” he asked humbly, 
but the widow did not answer him. 

“My pretty pigeon,” she said, with a ca- 
ressing little paton her daughter’s hand, 
“run away now and enjoy yourself. You 
musn’t mope here with me. Go and dance 
with littke Tom Rivers. Upon my word,” 
she added, turning to Gurney, as Tessie 
moved away obediently, “I don’t know what 
to do with her,” in an injured tone. “She 
is so awkward and shy. While I was in 
Europe last she was with her aunts, very good 
women, but such humdrum people. If the 
‘Sisters’ can’t take that ungainliness out of 
her, I shall have to try somebody else. She’s 
not a bit like me anyhow—nota bit. She has 
no verze, no ambition, no style. Daughters 
are such a care,” with an impatient little 
sigh, while some rather unamiable lines were 
interwoven with the classic features for which 
Mrs. Lawlor was so justly celebrated. It 
really seemed Tina had told the truth when 
she said that the widow resented her child’s 
existence, and found her presence an irritant, 
though there were plenty of love-words and 
caresses given Tessie in company. “ Well, 
never mind my poor gawky little girl,” and 
this careful mother turned to her companion 
with a brilliant smile, and laid her fingers on 
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his arm in a confidential way: ‘I want to 
talk to you about yourself.” 

“ Your range of topics must be limited 
when you choose such an_ uninteresting 
one,” said Gurney, idly playing with her fan. 
“* You're very good to talk to me at all when 
you have a title at hand.” 

** Don’t be sarcastic. Lord Skye can’t 
help his title, and he’s a very estimable young 
man. He had letters of introduction to Mr. 
Graves, and of course we have to be civil to 
him.” 

She looked at Gurney as he bent his head 
over the painted Cupids; her eyes soften- 
ed, and a faint color stole into her face. 
If there were any genuine feeling in her com- 
position, it was her regard for the man at her 
side. And though she knew very well it 
could never be balanced on his part by any- 
thing but a friendly indifference, she kept up 
their amicable relations, wrote him charm- 
ing letters, taking cold comfort in the fact 
that no one else could amuse or soothe or in- 
terest him as she did. 

“ T want to give you a lecture,” she said, 
after a pause, and then she hesitated. “ Isn’t 
this a pretty house?” with apparent irrele- 
vance. 

“Is the lecture to be architectural ?” he 
asked, with a slight smile. ‘ Yes, it’s a gor- 
geous house—a pretty picture—like a high- 
ly colored lithograph. The only touch of 
Nature I’ve seen is over there,” and he nod- 
ded toward a sheltered recess near, where 
two very young gentlemen in velvet knee- 
breeches and Vandyke lace collars, were en- 
gaged in vicious combat, bringing heated 
words and stony glares to their aid as weap- 
ons. 

Mrs. Lawlor laughed. ‘“ You have fur- 
nished me with a text for my sermon,” she 
said triumphantly. “ That's just the way 
you talk about everything, You're getting 
captious and cynical, and it’s really too bad. 
We're such old friends that I can talk to you 
frankly without fear of being misunderstood. 
It all comes of your living out of the world. 
Why don’t you come to the city and make a 
home for yourself ?” 

‘* Like this ?” he murmured languidly. 
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*“ Any sort you please.” 

“ And what have you to offer me in re- 
turn for my independent solitude, oh, most 
charming of sermonizers?” turning to her 
with more serious attention. ‘Society? I’ve 
had enough to last me many a season. My 
latest social experience will serve as caviare 
to the rest of my monotonous life. Money ? 
I have more than enough for my modest 
wants, for riches and poverty are only com- 
parative terms after all, you know. Is there 
anything else ?” 

“We would keep you from rust,” the wid- 
ow persevered. 

‘** What about moths ?” laughed Gurney. 

“ You are incorrigible,” and she frowned 
slightly. ‘*What have you against us? 
Haven't we treated you well?” 

‘*Magnificently. So well that I’m not 
sure I understand such disinterestedness. 
So well that I’m bankrupt in thanks.” 

“* Well? "— 

“Well, haven’t I behaved prettily? Have 
I broken any of the by-laws of your order ?” 

“Nonsense! You know very well that 
you’ve been one of our ‘stars’ this season. 
That’s just what I complain of—you could be 
such a success, both in business and society.” 

Gurney looked a little sulky. These per- 
sonalities were somewhat distasteful to him. 
His glance wandered over the room and his 
face brightened. ‘*Would you advise me to 
get married ?” he said mischievously. 

Mrs. Lawlor blushed and then bit her lip. 
“It might do you good,” she said stoutly. 

“It might?” he echoed, “you are not 
sure, then. I’m too old to try any doubt- 
ful experiments. Well, in that case, my 
wife would adore the country”; fixing his 
eyes on her with an inscrutable smile. 

“You wouldn’t bury a woman in the back- 
woods?” and she looked at him in dis- 
may. 

‘** On the contrary, I should make her per- 
fectly happy,” he said cheerfully. 

There was another long silence, broken 
by Mrs. Lawlor, who said in a tone of con- 
viction, ‘“‘ You ask too much of the world. 
It’s a jolly eld world if you choose to make 
it so. I find it charming.” 
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‘You certainly help to make it charming,” 
he said politely, “ but ”— 

“You remain a skeptic all the same.” 

“If you please,” with a deprecating hu- 
mility which his flashing eyes contradicted. 

“Why don’t you speak out boldly and say 
what you think”? said Mrs. Lawlor, with an 
air of resignation, “ instead of flinging little 
I suppose you object to 
but it will 


sarcasms at me. 
society because it is raw—crude 
adjust itself in time.” 

“Ts this second generation of slim-legged, 
spoiled children to adjust it?” he inquired 
rather impatiently, and with a comprehensive 
gesture. ‘Gracious powers! What does it 
matter whether society is crude or not. I 
only dislike it because it isn’t modest. It’s 
ambitions are tawdry; it lacks nobility; it 
lacks dignity; it lacks discretion; it lacks 
honor. (I hope that’s bold enough to please 
you.) A friendly female detective in bro- 
cade and diamonds told me not half an hour 
ago that the palatial mansion which we are 
at the present moment occupying as honored 
guests is mortgaged; that the beautiful sou- 
venirs we received to-night would probably 
not be paid for; that this gaudy luxury had 
to be balanced by everyday meanness, out 
of all proportion with the outside dazzle. Is 
that true?” and he turned on her witha 


laugh and frown. 
Mrs. Lawlor flushed and hesitated. 
“Mr. Russell zs very much embarrassed, 


I believe. They have lived pretty fast, and 
they are new people, you know ”— 

“ New?” with an indescribable accent. 

“Well, zewer, if you insist upon splitting 
hairs ; but Mr. Graves is tiding Mr. Russell 
over his difficulties, and they expect to make 
it all right. ‘To tell the truth, that is why 
we are all here to-night. Mr. Graves thought 
it better to show that things were serene ; 
and the presence of a few influential people 
does a great deal, really.” 

“My informant mentioned that it was 
Mrs. Russell’s influence which procured their 
deliverance ?” added Gurney dryly, with his 
eyes on the ground. 

“You mustn’t believe all you hear,” she 
said hastily. 
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“No, of course not; that’s just the point 
I want settled in my mind. I’m no C£dipus 
to guess your society riddles,” he said, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “I take it on its own 
representation, I assure you. To judge from 
the gossips and slanders, little and big, of- 
fered me in drawing-rooms and club-rooms, 
society is about equally divided between 
vulgar respectability and vicious intrigue. 
Every man and woman is a self-elected crit- 
ic, and the criticisms sweep the whole 
ground covered by the tents of the Philis- 
tines. But I have noticed that when a 
malcontent outsider, or a would-be satirical 
journal, collects some of this society refuse 
and holds it up to view, there is an indig- 
nant murmur all along the social ranks, and 
a chivalrous press comes to the rescue, de- 
claring that never since the world began 
were there such elegant, refined, cultured 
ladies and gentlemen as those who fill the 
luxurious homes of our city. Now, to use a 
phrase more forcible than polite, there must 
be a lie somewhere. I don’t pretend to un- 
derstand it. Iam only a poor, rusty, untu- 
tored countryman, bewildered by the soph- 
istries of the gay world.” 

“Sophistries of the gay world is good,” 
said Tina behind them, before Mrs. Lawlor 
could speak. “I don’t know what it’s all 
about, but I’ll stake all my possessions on 
the ‘ gay world.’ Go on; I wont interrupt.” 

“You can’t expect any society to be made 
up of saints,” said the widow, ignoring this 
saucy intruder. ‘The good and bad people 
are mixed as impartially here as in any place ; 
only those who are wealthy or fashionable 
occupy a more conspicuous position, and 
their actions are commented on accord- 
ingly.” 

“Then they ought to make themselves 
worthy of their position,” said Gurney curtly. 

“Now you're only talking for talk’s sake. 
I know you are not so priggish and old- 
fashioned as to suppose that. people are 
going to be good for the sake of setting an 
example; or good for goodness’ sake.” 

Tina was hanging over the back of the so- 
fa with her dark head thrust between them. 

‘**Why don’t you turn colporteur, or what - 
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ever you call these tract-men, Mr. Gurney, 
and slip a little moral pamphlet between 
your partner’s fingers in the german, instead 
of a favor ; or read an essay on nobility of 
character in the stock board? Your oppor- 
tunities to do good areendless. I’ve always 
wondered how you could ‘ frivol’ your time 
away with worthless wretches like us,” and 
she looked mischievously from one to the 
other. 

Mrs. Lawlor rose slowly and settled her 
flounces in place, to show Tina that she was 
de trop. “You're so logical, my love, that 
I'll leave you to convince Mr. Gurney ; 7 
can’t.” 

“ What’s it all about ?” and the logician 
adopted a wearied air. 

“T’ve abused the privilege given me to 
speak my mind,” and Gurney clasped his 
hands in contrition; “but I swear by the 
bones of my ancestors never to do it again. 
I believe ”— 

“Oh, don’t say your creed,” put in Tina 
flippantly; “if it’s a question of belief, 7 be- 
lieve that if you want anything to eat, you 
had better get it now. The infants are to be 
fed separately ; the supper room is perfectly 
lovely, and I’m hungry for the first time in 
my life.” 

“T can’t go till I’m forgiven,” said Gur- 
ney, with a smile that would have disarmed 
deeper wrath than Mrs. Lawlor’s. 

“T don’t give you up yet,” she said, hitting 
him a playful little tap with the fan he hand- 
ed back as he bent low before her, and just 
then a fair, slim young man came up breath- 
lessly, and took her away to dance. 

“You don't know how old I feel beside 
Aunt Fanny,” sighed Tina, looking after the 
widow’s trim, retreating figure. “Her flow 
of spirits is perfectly amazing.” 

Near the little table where they had their 

for Tina’s hunger was a hollow mock- 
~sat Gurney’s too-curious friend, Mrs. 


ices 
ery 
Payson, and they became much interested 
in her endeavors to settle the status of the 
exquisite plate she held in her lap; but at 
last by an ingenious ruse she lifted it to re- 
place her napkin, glancing as she did so at 
the peculiar mark underneath. 
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“Ts it zeal?” asked Tina, leaning over 
with apparent breathless anxiety. 

Her neighbor blushed, but deceived by 
such seriousness, whispered softly, “I—I 
think so.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” and the little wretch 
shook her head with a long sigh of relief, 
while Gurney bit his lips to keep from laugh- 
ing outright. 

“ Did you ever see such an old curiosity 
shop,” murmured Tina, with the utmost sang- 
roid, turning to her companion. “You'd 
better offer her a tract on the evils of inquis- 
Let’s go and find Lord Terrier 
and Helen. I wonder if he’s any relation 
to Dandy. Looks kind of Skye-y, don’t he, 
with those frizzly mutton-chop whiskers ? 
Englishmen are getting to be a sort of ep- 
idemic here; they come round once or 
twice a year, like ague in the lower countries 
—don’t you think so?” Miss Graves al- 
ways insisted on having her views corrob- 
orated. “See Mrs. Russell rolling up her 
eyes at papa. What idiots men are anyhow. 
I hate her,” industriously mixing genders. 
“She’s a regular Mrs. Joey Bagstock—do 
you remember Joey ?” 

“ Devilish sly ?” laughed Gurney. 

Tina gave him one of the quick, humming 
bird dips of her head that stood for assent. 
“And tough,” she added. “Helen calls me 
Dickens’s Manual. I do love him, don’t 
you? Don’t you? There’s Mr. Ballard danc- 
ing again. I know he'll go to pieces some 
day——‘ All at once and nothing first, just as 
bubbles do when they burst.’ ” 

“Oh, here are our friends, with mam- 
Don’t Helen look handsome _to- 


itiveness. 


ma. 
night ?” 

Lord Skye’s sleepy eyes brightened at 
sight of Tina. The more saucy and uncon- 
ventional she was, the more he seemed to 
admire her. Violet Terrys were common 
enough in his own country, but Tina was a 
new sensation, and novelty was what the 
rather J/asé young lord was in search of. 
Gurney found it easy enough now to under- 
stand Jack’s jealous, misanthropical out- 
burst. Mrs. Graves was trying to draw her 
companion out on the subject of his late 
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hunting experiences on the plains, but he 
only responded in languid monosyllables. 

“What, did you say you shot rattle- 
snakes?” asked Tina curtly. Her mother’s 
obsequious attention annoyed her. 

“ Christina |” said Mrs. Graves severely. 

‘Christina ? isthat your name. It sounds 
familiar,” said Gurney. “I wish you could 
see a namesake of yours that I know.” 

“Tell me about her,” with quick excite- 
ment. “Never mind Lord Skye’s rattle- 
snakes ; they'll keep,” with a bewitching lit- 
tle moué, that softened her rudeness ; and 
when she had led Gurney on very unwilling- 
ly to give a description of the Traufner fam- 
ily mines, his own and her father’s share of 
their fortunes, she was restlessly eager to see 
them, to do something for them. “I'll 
adopt my namesake, and send her to school 
by and by. I'll take her some candy, some 
dresses—what would they like? Would they 
fire me out if I tried to play Lady Bountiful?” 
—this vicious bit of slang for Lord Skye’s 
and her mother’s benefit. “ I don’t suppose 
you've left anything for me to do,” she add- 
ed, giving Gurney a very sharp glance; and 
for the time everything else was forgotten 
in her imaginary benefactions. 

“Such people are so very ungrateful,” 
said Mrs. Graves coldly. ‘* We’ve done so 
many things for different people and our ef- 
forts have been so poorly rewarded, that I 
never listen to doleful stories from the poor. 
The only way to reach them is through re- 
lief societies. I belong to several of those. 

“Mrs. Rivers will agree with me, I know,” 
as that lady came near, ostensibly to find 
her cousin; but she very characteristically 
forgot her mission, and began to dilate on 
the gulf which separated benevolence and 
charity, while Lord Skye was interviewed at 
length, and to his intense disgust, on the 
subject of English indigence and poor-laws. 

Some more people drifting restlessly about 
added themselves tothe group. Gurney de- 
liberately turned his back on the conversa- 
séone thus formed, and sat down near Helen. 

“T wish,” he murmured, folding his arms 
on the low Chinese table that stood be- 
tween them, and regarding her with grave 
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earnestness, “that you would take a leaf 
from Mrs. Graves’s good book and show a 
little charity—to me.” 

“You seem to take pleasure in forcing me 
into a penitential attitude,” she answered 
with a faint. smile. ‘1 was discourteous to 
you to-night, and I apologize. Is that the 
amende honorable ?” 

‘“*No,” he said very decidedly ; ‘“‘my wrongs 
lie deeper than that small piece of injustice. 
I’m tired of dadinage and cobweb friendli- 
ness. I want something more. I want you 
to believe in me. At least, give me an op- 
portunity to prove myself worthy of your 
trust.” 

“Isn’t this rather a curious place for 
confidences?” said Miss Oulton demurely, 
glancing past him at the animated cluster of 
talkers, but touched more than she chose to 
confess by this unexpected appeal. It was 
the sort of appeal which no other man of her 
acquaintance would have had the courage 
to make, or the grace to make well, under 
such circumstances. If he had bungled or 
stammered, she would have despised him ; 
but he sat looking at her, as indifferent to 
the people at his elbow as if they two 
were alone ina desert. He lifted his eye- 
brows at her question. 

“Possibly,” he said, “ but that’s your own 
fault. I can’t choose appropriate seasons, 
when you never give me a chance to talk to 
you. If I were not the most abject of man- 
kind, I would stay away altogether; but the 
truth is—I can’t”; though his expression at 
the moment was anything but abject. “‘ And 
all places are good to one who is in earnest.” 

“May not one be too much in earnest ?” 
said Helen carelessly. 

“ About trifles—yes,” he retorted. ‘ And 
may not one witha fair amount of honest 
feeling and sentiment, lose it all in this sea 
of froth ?” 

But she did not answer. 

“Wasn't it you who invited me to come 
and be a butterfly?” he went on, with his 
eyes still fixed on her face. ‘Well, butterfly 
time is nearly over for me, and now you 
owe me something for my efforts to soar, 
don’t you? Come, be generous.” 
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“What do you want ?” she asked slowly 
and rather doubtfully, after a long silence. 

“T’m not insatiable”; and his gravity 
melted into a very winning smile. “TI only 
want the barest justice, but that includes a 
good many other things. Let me see. I 
want you to promise not to reject my next 
Christmas present— ” 

“Come, Helen, come,” called Mrs. Riv- 
ers hastily, as if she had but just discovered 
their presence in her vicinity. 

“That’s easy to promise,” said Miss Oul- 
ton as she rose. “I will pledge myself to 
almost anything that’s a whole year away.” 

“And I want a present myself ; you didn’t 
give me anything you know, and—pray don’t 
go—lI want my picture, and you must come 
to my esthetic symposium day after to-mor- 
row,” he added eagerly, as she moved away, 
and he followed her, with his head bent to 
catch her words. 

“ Anything else ?” 
irony. 

“ Of course, I’ll continue to draw on you 


she asked, in amiable 


at sight for such small favors till I consider 
Be generous,” he re- 
peated, as she looked at him curiously, 
searchingly. 

“1 don’t know yet whether I can afford 


my claims cancelled. 


to be,” she said. “Iam very poor; poorer 
than Mrs. Graves’s ungrateful pensioners in 
what you ask for—faith; but I'll do the best 
I can.” 

“Thank you; no man can do more”; 
with intense appreciation in his tone, and a 
glint of triumph in his eyes. 

When the Rivers’s carriage-full reached 
home, a stolid little figure rose from one of 
the stiff, ebony, hall chairs like a dusky 
gnome summoned by some magic incanta- 
tion. 

“Who in the devil” 
indignantly; but Tasse, as cheerful and alert 
as if he were a noon-day instead of a mid- 
night messenger, came forward quickly, beam- 
ing with smiles, and bestowing the benedic- 
tions of the season on the children to whom 
he was a piece out of wonderland itself. 

“To be delivered into Madamoiselle’s own 


- began Mr. Rivers, 
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hands,” he said, with a gesture of apology 
for his presence, as he handed Helen a note 
and a little silver key. 

“What's that for?” said Mr. Rivers, testily. 
“ Ah—ah—-yes, of course, that’s all right,” 
as he caught his wife’s eye and was appalled 
by its withering light. 

And he pretended to be occupied with 
the children, while Helen, with an eagerness 
of which she was half-ashamed, a curios- 
ity she had not felt since a child, had gone 
to her room. On her dressing table stooda 
silver box of delicate filagree work, and 
when her key was called into service, there 
lay a bed of heavy-scented crimson roses, 
set in their own glossy leaves. Something 
flashed from the heart of the dewy, velvety 
moss, and with a little of excitement she 
hastily drew out a small dagger, whose an- 
tique and fantastically carved gold hilt was 
thickly set with stones— rubies, emeralds, 
topaz—she could not quite make them out. 
The gold chasing was worn, and the steel 
tarnished, but the workmanship was so ex- 
quisite that Helen turned the vicious little 
toy over and over as if fascinated. Two or 
three scraps of severed rose-leaves stuck to 
the blade, and she swiftly brushed them 
off—they looked: so much like blood drops 
—with another shiver as her fingers touched 
the keen edge. Finally she slowly opened 
the note. 

“Please consider this,” it said, “your 
first object lesson in dric a-brac. The speci- 
men enclosed is warranted genuine, and is 
hoary with antiquity. It was presented by 
an old Spanish priest to Dr. Weston, who in 
turn gave it to me, who in turn lay it at your 
feet. No doubt, it has a romantic history, 
and might suggest a picture of some jealous 
Zorayda behind the gilded lattice of a Gra- 
nada palace, with an accompaniment of lov- 
ers, moonlights, and mandolins. But never 
mind that or the later tradition that an edge- 
gift cuts friendship. Your first duty is to 
believe in this as an article of vertu ; after- 
ward it may serve for a paper-knife or what 
you will. Always your friend, 

“STEVEN GURNEY.” 
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‘* The only conceivable basis for government in the 
New World is the national will; and the political 
problem of the New World is how to build a strong, 
stable, enlightened, and impartial government on that 
foundation.” —Goldwin Smith. 

** A humorist of our own day has laughed at Par- 
liaments as ‘talking shops,’ and the laugh has been 
echoed by some who have taken humour for argu- 
ment. But talk is persuasion, and persuasion is 
force ; and the one force which can sway free men to 
deeds such as those which have made England what 
she is.” —J. R. Green. 


The House of Representatives is a super- 
latively noisy assembly. Other legislative 
bodies are noisy, but not with the noise of 
the House of Representatives. We are told 
that the slightest cause of excitement will 
set the French National Assembly frantically 
agog ; that the English House of Commons 
is often loud voiced in its disorderly dem- 
onstrations ; and that even our stolid cous- 
ins, the Germans, do not always refrain from 
guttural clamor when in Reichstag assem- 
bled. Our own House of Representatives, 
however, indulges in a confusion peculiar to 
itself. Probably the representatives them- 
selves soon become accustomed to the tur- 
moil in which they are daily constrained to 
live, and are seldom heedful of the extreme 
disorder which prevails about them ; but a 
visitor to the House of Representatives ex- 
periences upon entering its galleries for the 
first time sensations which it is not easy to 
define or to describe. 

The hall of the House is large beyond 
the expectation of the visitor. For each of 
the three hundred and twenty-five Represent- 
atives there is provided a roomy desk, and 
an easy, revolving chair—a chair about which 
there is space ample enough for the stretching 
of tired legislative legs in any position of 
restful extension that may suit the comfort of 
the moment. The desks and seats stand 
around the Speaker’s chair in a great semi- 
cirele, ranged in rows which radiate from 
that seat of authority as a center. Here and 

Vou. IIT.--2. 


‘colleagues. 


there a broadaisle runs between two rows of 
seats, from the circumference of the semi- 
circle to the roomy spaces about the Clerk’s 
and Speaker’s desks. Outside the seats, and 
beyond the bar which surrounds them, are 
other broad, soft-carpeted spaces ; and still 
there is room, beyond these again, for deep 
galleries to extend on every side their tiers 
of benches, before the limiting walls of the 
vast hall are reached. Overhead, framed by 
the polished beams which support them, are 
great squares of ground glass, through which 
a strong light falls on the voting and vocifer- 
ating magnates below. 

One would suppose that it would require 
a great deal of noise to fill that great room. 
Filled it is, though, during the sittings of the 
House. It is not the noises of debate, but 
the incessant and full-volumed hum of con- 
versation, and the sharp clapping of hands 
that strikes the ear. The clapping of hands 
is not sustained and concerted, but desul- 
tory, like a dropping fire of musketry; for 
these gentlemen in their easy chairs are not 
applauding any one—they are only striking 
their palms together as a signal-call to the 
young pages who act as messengers and 
errand-boys, and who add the confusion of 
movement to the confusion of sound, as they 
run hither and thither about the hall. 
Members, too, stroll about, making friendly 
visits to the desks of acquaintances, or hold- 
ing informal consultations with friends and 
When in their seats, they seem 
engrossed in assorting documents, in writing 
letters, or in reading newspapers, whose stiff 
rattle adds variety to the prevailing disorder. 

Some business is evidently going on the 
while; though the on-looker in the gallery 
must needs give his closest attention in or- 
der to ascertain just what is being done. 
Now and again a member rises and address- 
es the chair, but his loudest tones scarcely 
reach the galleries in the form of articulate 
speech; and the responsive rulings of the 
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speaker are not so distinctly audible as are 
the ineffectual rappings of his restless gav- 
el. Naturally, therefore, very few members 
try to speak. They do not covet an op- 
portunity to do so, in a hall which none but 
the clearest and strongest voice could fill, 
even if the silence of attention were vouch- 
safed. However frequent one’s visits to the 
capitol, he will seldom find the House en- 
gaged in debate. When some member, 
more daring, more determined, more hardy, 
or more confident than the rest, does essay 
to address the House, he generally finds that 
it will not listen, and that he must content 
himself with such audience as is given him 
by those in his immediate neighborhood, 
who are so near him that they cannot easily 
escape listening. His most strenuous efforts 
will not avail to make members in distant 
seats conscious that he is on the floor. 
They are either indifferent to what he is say- 
ing, or prefer to read it in the “ Record ” to- 
morrow. 

This, then, is seemingly a most singular as- 
sembly. It seldom engages in lengthy debate, 
being apparently content to leave that digni- 
fied and generally unexciting exercise to the 
Senate ; whose hall is, because of its smaller 
size, better suited for such employments, and 
where greater decorum prevails. It would 
be a mistake, however, to conclude that the 
careless manners of the House betoken idle- 
ness. Its sessions are, on the contrary, gen- 
erally quite busy. It has been known to 
pass thirty-seven pension bills at one sitting. 
The chief end of its rules is expedition in 
business, and such wholesale legislation is, 
accordingly, not only possible but usual; 
for, be it remembered, the House does not 
have to digest its schemes of legislation. It 
has Standing Committees which do its di- 
gesting for it. It deliberates in fragments, 
through small sections of its membership, 
and when it comes together as a whole, 
votes upon the bills laid before it by these 
authoritative Committees, with scant meas- 
ure of talk. 

It is this plan of entrusting itself to the 
guidance of various small bodies of its mem- 
bers that distinguishes our House of Rep- 
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resentatives from the other great legislative 
bodies of the world. It is not peculiar in 
being omnipotent in all national affairs ; 
the Commons of England and the Assembly 
of France are equally omnipotent ; but it is 
peculiar in being awkward at exercising its 
omnipotence. Though, as a matter of fact, 
above the Executive in undisputed suprem- 
acy ; though the President and his Cabinet 
are its servants; though they must collect 
and expend the public revenues as it directs; 
must observe its will in all dealings with for- 
eign States, are dependent upon it for means 
to support both army and navy—nay, even 
for means to maintain the departments 
themselves ; though they are led by it in all 
the main paths of their policies, and must 
obey its biddings even in many of the minor 
concerns of every-day business; though 
whenever it chooses to interfere, it is power- 
ful to command: it is altogether dissociated 
from the Executive in its organization, and 
is often mightily embarrassed in wielding its 
all-embracing authority. It directs the de- 
partments; but it stands outside of them, 
and can know nothing clearly of their opera- 
tion. 

Its immediate agents in its guidance of 
executive affairs are its Standing Commit- 
tees. Constrained to provide for itself lead- 
ers of some sort or other, Congress has 
found them in certain small and_ select 
bodies of men, to whom it has entrusted the 
preparation of legislation. It could not un- 
dertake to consider separately each of the 
numberless bills which might be brought in 
by its members. If it were to undertake to 
do so, its docket would become crowded be- 
yond all hope of clearance, and its business 
fall appallingly into arrears. It must facili- 
tate its business by an apportionment of la- 
bor, and by dividing make possible the task 
of digesting this various matter. 

Accordingly, it has set up numerous Stand- 
ing Committees, whose duty it is to prepare 
legislation and to act as its immediate agents 
in all its dealings with the executive depart- 
ments. The Secretary of the Treasury must 
heed the commands of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the Ways and 
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Means Committee of the House; the Sec- 
retary of State must in all things regard the 
will of the Foreign Affairs Committees of 
both Houses; the Secretary of the Interior 
must suffer himself to be bidden, now by 
the Committees on Indian Affairs, now by 
those on the Public Lands, and again by 
those on Patents. The Secretary of War 
must assiduously do service to the Commit- 
tees on Military Affairs; to still other com- 
mittees the Postmaster-General must render 
homage; the Secretary of the Navy must 
wear the livery of the Committees on Naval 
Affairs; and the Attorney-General must not 
forget that one or more of these eyes of the 
Houses are upon him. There are Commit- 
tees on Appropriations, Committees on the 
Judiciary, Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Committees on Manufactures, Com- 
mittees on Railways and Canals, Committees 
-on Pensions and on Claims, Committees on 
Expenditures in the several Departments, 
and on the Expenditures on Public Build- 
ings, committees on this and committees on 
that, committees on every conceivable sub- 
ject of legislation. 

And these Standing Committees are very 
selfish. Congress, by spoiling them with 
petting, has made them exacting. It in- 
dulges their every whim; for the rules of the 
House of Representatives provide for the 
expedition of business by securing beyond a 
peradventure the supremacy of its commit- 
tees. Full of puzzling intricacies and com- 
plicated checks as these rules seem, this is 
their very simple purpose. There must be 
the utmost possible limitation of debate. 
Every session, of course, a great many bills, 
sometimes several thousand, are introduced 
by individual members, and there is not time 
to discuss or even to vote upon them all. 
Accordingly, the right of individual repre- 
sentatives to have their proposals separately 
considered must be sacrificed to the com- 
mon convenience. The bills which are sent 
by scores to the clerk’s desk every week 
when the roll of States is called are, there- 
fore, all sent to the Standing Committees. 
Scarcely a topic can be touched which does 
not fall within the province of one or anoth- 
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er of these committees, and so no bill es- 
capes commitment. 

But a bill committed is a bill doomed. 
Suppose, for example, that the Appropria- 
tions Committee has fifty or a hundred bills 
referred to it—and that would doubtless be 
much fewer than usual—how can there be a ~ 
separate report upon each? Time would not 
serve for such an undertaking. The commit- 
tee must simply reject utterly most of the bills, 
and, having from the remainder culled the pro- 
visions they like, frame for submission to the 
House a comprehensive scheme of their own. 

As a rule, therefore, the debates of the 
House of Representatives are confined to 
the reports of the committees, and even 
upon these reports the House does not care 
to spend much time. Consequently, its de- 
bates upon their contents can seldom with 
strict accuracy be called debates of the 
House. ‘They are in the House, but not of 
it. The period of debate and the number 
of speakers are usually limited by rule. So 
long a time, and so long only, is devoted to 
each discussion, and during that time the 
members of the reporting committee are ac- 
corded right of precedence for the presenta- 
tion of their views upon the subject in hand, 
other members gaining the floor only when 
committeemen are courteous enough to give 
way to them. 

The House makes its nearest approach to 
business debate when in Committee of the 
Whole. Then something like free and 
effective discussion takes place. Even then, 
however, members are not given unlimited 
scope. ‘They must not talk longer than five 
minutes ata time. Though the House is 
no longer the House, and has put on the 
free habits of committee work, it still retains 
its predilections, and still binds itself by rules 
which are stingy of time to those who would 
speak. Five-minute speeches, moreover, 
gain little more attention than is vouchsafed 
to the one-hour speeches of committeemen 
during a regular session; for the Committee 
of the Whole is no better listener ‘than its 
other self, the House. Members are almost 
quite as noisy and inattentive as when the 
Speaker is in his chair. 
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The conclusion of the whole matter, then, 
is that legislation is altogether in the hands 
of the Standing Committees. In matters of 
finance, the Committee of Ways and Means 
is, to all intents and purposes, the whole 
House; on questions affecting the national 
judiciary the Judiciary Committee practical- 
ly dictates the decision of the whole House; 
when expenditures have received the ap- 
proval of the Appropriations Committee, 
they have virtually received the sanction of 
the whole House; the recommendations of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs are as a 
matter of course the will of the whole House; 
and so on, from the beginning to the end of 
every chapter of legislation. All the House’s 


work is done in the committee rooms. 


When measures issue thence, only the for- 
mality of a vote in regular session 
often given without debate—is needed to 
erect them into bills, acts of the House of 
Representatives. 

By whom, then, it becomes interesting to 
inquire, are these masterful committees nam- 


a vote 


ed? And what is the rule of their organiza- 
tion? The privilege and duty of their ap- 
pointment are vested in the Speaker, and by 
such investiture Mr. Speaker is constituted 
the most powerful functionary in the govern- 
ment of the United States. For what can 
he not accomplish through this high prerog- 
He may, of course, discharge his ex- 
but 


ative? 
alted trust with honor and integrity: 
consider the temptations which must over- 
come him if he be not made of the staunch- 
est moral stuff. Is the public treasury full, 
and is he bent by conviction or by personal 
interest toward certain great schemes of 
public expenditure? With how strong a 
hand must he restrain his inclinations if he 
would deny himself the privilege, which he 
can enjoy without authoritative contradic- 
tion from any one, of constituting men of 
like mind with himself a controlling major- 
ity of the Appropriations Committee? Has 
he determined opinions upon questions of 
revenue ‘and taxation which he has reason to 
fear will not be the opinions which are like- 
ly to prevail in the House? Who, if he do 
not prevent himself, will prevent him from 
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naming those of the same opinion a ruling 
number on the Committee of Ways and 
Means? Has he friends whose influence was 
potential in bringing about his elevation to 
the chair? Who will be surprised if he give 
those friends the most coveted chairman- 
ships? Does one of these friends feel a spec- 
ial interest in building up the navy? That 
friend will consider Mr. Speaker a shameless 
ingrate if his gratitude do not move him to 
the bestowal of a place of highest authority 
on both Naval and Appropriations Commit- 
tees. 

As a matter of fact—unless many outrag- 
eous calumnies are allowed to run abroad 
unchallenged — very few Speakers forbid 
their own personal preferences and predilec- 
tions a voice in the appointment of commit- 
tees. Many Speakers are men of strong in- 
dividuality and resolute purpose, who have 
won their position by dominant force of 
will ; and such men are sure to make them- 
selves seen and felt in the composition of the 
committees. They are acknowledged auto- 
crats. Other Speakers, on the other hand, 
are mere puppets—obscure men who have 
been raised to the chair by accidents, such 
as sometimes foist third-rate politicians into 
the Presidency—men whom caucuses have 
hit upon simply because they could not agree 
on anybody else. Such men appoint com- 
mittees as others suggest. They go as they 
are led. In their appointments only those 
are favored who have established a claim up- 
on their gratitude, or an influence over their 
irresponsible wills, or those who are nomi- 
nated to their favor by an irresistible custom 
of the House. 

But, turning from Mr. Speaker to his nom- 
inees, it is proper to ask: How and where 
are the proceedings of the committees con- 
ducted ? With a simple organization of chair- 
man and clerk, each committee sits in a 
room apart in comparative privacy, no one 
who is not on its roll being expected to be 
present uninvited. . To assist it in its deter- 
minations, it may invite the presence of any 
executive officer of the government—though 
it does not appear that it has power to com- 
pel his attendance—and it often allows the 
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advocates of special measures to present 
their arguments at length before it. But any 
committee that pleases may shut its doors 
against all comers and sit in absolute secre- 
cy. On what grounds a committee acted is 
seldom clearly made known to the public. 
Why this or that bill, which was introduced by 
some member and referred without debate 
to the committee, was rejected by it no one 
can easily tell. The minutes of the commit- 
tee, if any were kept, are not accessible, and 
all that appears from the journals of the 
House is that the committee, when it report- 
ed, said nothing of the bill in question. The 
public, in short, can know little or nothing 
about the motives or the methods of the 
Standing Committees: and yet all legisla- 
tion may be said to originate with them, and 
to pass through all its stages under their di- 
rection. 

The feature, therefore, which distinguishes 
our national legislation from that of other 
nations is, that it is the fruit of this unique 
system of Committee government, which we 


may claim the credit of having invented. In 
our Federal relations, we are directed by 
laws issuing from the privacy of irresponsible 
committees, and promulgated without de- 


bate. These committees are the wheels of 
the American system: but it is not in them 
that its motive power resides. We have not 
seen the whole of our machinery of govern- 
ment until we have visited that caucus where 
all the fires of legislative action are kindled. 

There are caucuses and caucuses, separat- 
ing themselves into two principal kinds, nom- 
inating and legislative. Of the first sort are 
those small bodies, too often bands of schem- 
ers and office-holders, of idlers and small 
“bosses,” which meet in every election dis- 
trict, however little, to nominate candidates 
for local officers ; those larger bodies, which 
generally work themselves into a heat of vex- 
ation and intrigue in naming insignificant 
men for State offices ; and those great stormy 
conventions whose frenzy gives birth to a 
“ticket ” for President and Vice-President of 
the Union. All office-holders, from town- 
clerks through Congressmen to Presidents, 
are children of caucuses of this pattern. But 
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these are not the caucuses with which we are 
now most concerned ; these are not the cau- 
cusus which immediately dominate legisla- 
tion. Of such authority is the caucus leg- 
islative, the deliberative party committee. 
Representatives of the same party, when as- 
sembled in Congress or in State Legislature, 
feel bound to do whatever they do in most 
inviolate concert: so they whip themselves 
together into deliberative caucus. If any 
doubt at any time arise as to the proper 
course to be taken in regard to any pending 
measure, there must be secret consultations 
in supreme party caucus, in order that each 
partisan’s conscience may be relieved of all 
suspicion of individual responsibility, and 
the forces of the party concentrated against 
the time for actual voting. The Congres- 
sional caucus rooms arethe central chambers 
of our Constitution. 

The caucus was a natural and legitimate, 
if not healthy off-spring of our peculiar in- 
stitutions. Legislative caucuses and even 
nominating caucuses were necessitated by 
the complete separation of the legislative 
and executive departments of our govern- 
ment. By reason of that separation Con- 
gress is made supreme within the sphere of 
the Federalauthority. There is none to com- 
pete with it. Toit belongs the hand of pow- 
er—the power of the purse and of the law— 
and it has naturally stretched forth that hand 
to brush away a!l obstacles to the free exer- 
cise of its sovereignty. But, although always 
master, it was at first, as has been said, em- 
barrassed to find efficient means of exercis- 
ing its mastery. It was, from the beginning, 
a rather numerous body, and in order to rule 
with vigor it was necessary that it should it- 
self be ruled. It was, however, so organized, 
and so isolated from the other branches 
of the Federal system, as to render any au- 
thoritative personal leadership impracticable. 
There could scarcely be in either House any 
man or body of men able from sheer suprem- 
acy of genius or influence of will to guide its 
actions and command its deliberations. 
Some man of brilliant argumentative gifts 
and conspicuous sagacity might gain tempor- 
ary sway by reason of his eloquence or a 
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transient authority by virtue of his wisdom ; 
but, however transcendent his talents, how- 
ever indisputable his fitness for the post, he 
could never constitute himself the official 
leader of the Legislature ; nor could his fel- 
low members ever invest him with the rights 
of command. Manifestly, however, the 
House must have leadership of some kind. 
If no one man could receive the office of 
command, it must be given to sub-commit- 
tees—to bodies small enough to be efficient, 
and yet so numerous that predominant pow- 
er would be within the reach of no one of 
them. In such bodies, accordingly, it was 
vested ; and so birth was given to that gov- 
ernment by committees which now flourish- 
es in such luxuriant vigor. 

But that very feature of Committee gov- 
ernment which makes it seem to many persons 
the best conceivable legislative mechanism, 
is the principal cause of its clumsiness, and is 
that which makes the Congressional caucus 
an absolute necessity. It is because the 
committees are too numerous to combine 
for purposes of rule; because they cannot 
act in concert; because there is and can be 
no cooperation amongst them; because, in- 
stead of acting together, they must frequent- 
ly work at cross-purposes ; because there can 
be no unity or consistency in their policy; 
because they are disintegrate particles of an 
inharmonious whole, that the deliberative 
party caucus exists and is all-powerful. If 
either of the national parties is to follow any 
distinct lime of action, it must make its de- 
terminations independently of its represen- 
tatives on the committees, who cannot act 
with that oneness of purpose which is made 
The 
party itself must come together in committee 
whenever, in critical seasons of doubt, it is 
necessary to assure itself of its own unity of 
purpose. It does so come together, and its 
deliberations are known as the sittings of a 
caucus. Such, therefore, was the natural 
and inevitable generation of the caucus leg- 
islative. 

How the caucus legislative grew strong 
and bold, and how finally it has usurped the 
highest seats of government, or how the 
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nominating caucus had its birth and growth, 
it is not in this place needful to relate. Suf- 
fice it to say that, as everybody knows, it has 
at length come to pass, by reason of the 
power of caucuses, that we are governed by 
a narrow oligarchy of party managers, that 
we have no great harmonious party majori- 
ties, that factions are supreme; factions mani- 
pulating caucuses and managing conventions ; 
factions sneaking in committee rooms and 
pulling the wires that move Mr. Speaker ; 
factions in the President’s closet and at gov- 
ernors’ ears; that cliques scheme and “ bos- 
ses” manage. 

None can doubt, therefore, that we are 
fallen upon times of grave crisis in our na- 
tional affairs, and none can wonder that dis- 
gust for our present system speaks from the 
lips of citizens respectable both for numbers 
and for talents. Every day we hear men 
speak with bitter despondency of the deca- 
dence of our institutions, of the incompe- 
tence of our legislators, of the corruption of 
our public officials, even of the insecurity of 
our liberties. Nor are these the notes ofa 
tocsin which peals in the ears of only a few 
panic-struck brains. The whole nation seems 
at times to be vaguely and inarticulately 
alarmed, restlessly apprehensive of some im- 
pending calamity. Not many years ago it 
required considerable courage to question 
publicly the principles of the Constitution ; 
now, whenever the veriest scribbler shoots 
his small shafts at that great charter, many 
wise heads are wagged in acquiescent ap- 
proval. It is too late to laugh at these 
things. When grave, thoughtful, perspica- 
cious and trusted men all around us agree 
in deriding those “Fourth of July senti- 
ments” which were once thought to hallow 
the lips of our greatest orators and to approve 
the patriotism of our greatest statesmen, it 
will not do for us, personifying the American 
eagle, to flap wing and scream out incoherent 
disapproval. If we are to hold to the old 
faith, we must be ready with stout reasons 
wherewith to withstand its assailants. It 
will not suffice to say, “ These are the glo- 
rious works of our revered ancestors ; let not 
profane voices be lifted up against them, nor 
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profane hands seek to compass their destruc- 
tion.” Men whose patriotism is as undoubt- 
ed and as indubitable as our own are lightly 
and freely flinging their taunts at these sa- 
cred institutions of ours, and it must be that 
they represent a large body of our country- 
men who believe that corruption and person- 
al ambition are converting the public service 
into a money-making trade. 

Already discussion of the evils that beset 
and distress us is assuming definite shape 
and uttering a determined voice. Incoher- 
ent grumblings and passionate appeals are 
giving place to calm suggestions of remedy 
and distinct plans of reform. Echoes of 
such discussion have been heard even be- 
yond the sea, so loud and bold have they 
grown, and foreigners are pricking up their 
ears to hear what it is that we are about to 
do. They realize that great changes are 
a-making. 

Of all the suggestions that have been ven- 
tured, the one which we can best afford to 
ignore is that one which is most frequently 
made, that by some ingenious nineteenth- 
century device political parties be altogether 
ousted from our system. ‘This is much too 
weak a pill against the earthquake. It is 
sadly true—let it be admitted—that in this 
country party government has of late years 
sunk into a degradation at once pitiable and 
disastrous. But party government is in- 
separable from representative government. 
Representative government is, indeed, only 
another name for government by partisan 
majorities. When the people govern, they 
must govern by majorities. Majorities rule 
in municipal, in State, and in national affairs 
alike. Representative government is gov- 
ernment by majorities, and government by 
majorities is party government, which up to 
the present date is the only known means of 
self-government. It is the embodiment of 
that habit of popular rule which is the pe- 
culiar glory of our race, which is surrounded 
by so great traditions, and hallowed by so 
glorious memories. 

In political action, as in all other action, 
men must join hand and purpose. “ Burke 
admitted that when he saw a man acting a 
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desultory and disconnected part in public 
life with detriment to his fortune, he was 
ready to believe such a man to be in earnest 
though not ready to believe him to be in the 
right. In any case he lamented to see rare 
and valuable qualities squandered away with- 
out any public utility. He admitted, more- 
over, on the other hand, that people fre- 
quently acquired in party confederacies a 
narrow, bigoted, and proscriptive spirit. But 
where duty renders a critical situation a nec- 
essary one, it is our business to keep free 
from the evils attendant upon it, and not to 
fly from the situation itself. It is surely no 
very rational account of a man that he has 
always acted right, but has taken special care 
to act in such a manner that his endeavors 
could not possibly be productive of any con- 
sequence. * * When men are not ac- 
quainted with each other’s principles, nor ex- 
perienced in each other’s talents, nor at all 
practiced in their mutual habitudes and dis- 
positions by joint efforts of business; no 
personal confidence, no friendship, no com- 
mon interest subsisting among them ; it isevi- 
dently impossible that they can act a public 
part with uniformity, perseverance, and effi- 
cacy.” “He pointed out to emulation the 
Whig junto who held so close together in 
the reign of Anne—Sunderland, Godolphin, 
Somers and Marlborough—who believed 
‘that no men could act with effect who did 
not act in concert ; that no men could act in 
concert who did not act with confidence ; that 
no men could act with confidence who were 
not bound together by common opinions, 


common affections, and common. inter- 


ests.’” * 

What we stand in need of, therefore, is 
party responsibility, and not the abolition of 
parties. Provided with parties in abundance, 
and entertained with many nice professions 
of political principle, we lack party respon- 
sibility. American parties are seldom call- 
ed to account for any breach of their engage- 
ments, how solemnly soever those engage- 
ments may have been entered into. They 
thrive as well on dead issues as on living 


* Morley’s Burke (Eng. Men of Letters Series), pp. 52, 
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principles. Are not campaigns still yearly 
won with the voice of war-cries which repre- 
sent only bygone feuds, and which all true 
men wish were as silent as the lips that first 
gave them utterance? “ Platforms” are 
built only for conventions to sit on, and fall 
into decay as of course when conventions 
adjourn. Such parties as we have, parties 
with worn-out principles and without defin- 
ite policies, are unmitigated nuisances. 
They are savory with decay, and rank with 
rottenness. They are ready for no service, 
but to be served. Their natural vocation is 
to debauch the public morals, to corrupt and 
use the people; and the people’s only reme- 
dy is a stern and prompt exercise of their 
sovereign right. These parties must be 
roughly shaken out of their insolence, and 
made to realize that they are only servants, 
and, being servants, will be expected and re- 
quired to act with trustworthiness, with all 
honesty and all fidelity. 

But how? There is much talk afloat 
about the duty of good citizens to go to the 
“primaries” and withstand in force the in- 
iquities of the mercenaries of machine gov- 
ernment. Many voices are uttering very 
manly calls upon public opinion to assert it- 
self and make exercise of its sovereignty ; 
but they do not advise this multitudinous 
monarch—the people—how it is to act. 
Everybody admires outspoken denunciations 
of wrong, and applauds exhortations to turn 
again to virtue and to rectitude ; but very few 
care to go into an undiscovered country un- 
less they be guided. ‘The reform of govern- 
ment is not an everyday business, and one 
would like to be taught the out-of-the-way 
trade. We are enjoined to the work, but 
no one will lead or direct. One would sup- 
pose that it must be, after all, that the means 
of reform are so obvious that its advocates 
do not deem it necessary to point them out. 
The people must make imperative demand 
to be better governed, that is all. 

But there’s the rub, the trouble, and the 
puzzle. This very demand seems to be 
daily a-making. ‘There is every reason to 
believe that the public mind is already quite 
made up. So stiffly does the breeze of opin- 
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ion set towards reform, that nearly all the 
political papers of the country have long 
since gotten well before it ; even the one-time 
open pirates of the spoils system busily trim- 
ming their sails, and none so bold as to beat 
up directly against it. Besides, those who 
are striving with all their breath to blow this 
wind into still fiercer blasts, complaisantly 
tell us that all who are still assaying to 
weather it are fast losing heart. Or, the 
metaphor changed, it may be said that the 
people has declared its will ; that the land is 
full of heralds whose loud voices proclaim 
its decree. The winds seem to be bringing 
to each community from every quarter of the 
land the news that upon this great question 
the whole country is agreed. The nation is 
of one mind. What then? Has the blow 
been struck? Do the rulers hear the voice 
of their over-lord, and is reform already in- 
augurated, or do we still wait for its coming ? 
‘Tf it were done when 'tis done, then ’twere 
well it were done quickly.” 

The fact is, that in this matter, as in so 
many others, public opinion seems to be in 
danger of being disappointed of its omnipo- 
tence. Those who enjoy the spoils system 
love the caucus, and do not readily bend the 
knee to the people; and those who hope 
some day to come in for the favors of that 
system, themselves equally in love with the 
caucus, cautiously draw rein, and will not 
lead the hunters who would pursue it to its 
destruction. Public opinion, meanwhile, is 
left to hum and haw in distressing embar- 
rassment over the question, What is to be 
done? How is the popular will to enforce 
its authority? What advantage is there in 
being unanimous ? 

It is only by making parties responsible 
for what they do and advise that they can 
be made safe and reliable servants. It is 
plain to see that this caucus on which our 
present party system rides is a very ugly 
beast, and a very unmanageable one. He 
cannot be driven witha chirp, nor com- 
manded with a word. He will obey only 
the strong hand, and heed only the whip. 
To rail at him is of no good. He must be 
taken sternly in hand, and be harnessed, 
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whether he will or no, in our service. Our 
search must be for the bit that will curb and 
subdue him. 

In seeking an escape from the perplexity, 
manifestly the safest course is to content 
ourselves with traveling ways already trod- 
den, and look to the precedents of our own 
race for guidance. Let, therefore, the lead- 
ers of parties be made responsible. Let 
there be set apart from the party in power 
certain representatives who, leading their 
party, and representing its policy, may be 
made to suffer a punishment which shall be 
at once personal and vicarious, when their 
party goes astray, or their policy either mis- 
leads or miscarries. This can be done by 
making the leaders of the dominant party 
in Congress the executive officers of the leg- 
islative will; by making them also members 
of the President’s Cabinet, and thus at once 
the executive chiefs of the departments of 
State and the leaders of their party on the 
floor of Congress; in a word, by having 
done with the Standing Committees, and 
constituting the Cabinet advisers both of the 
President and of Congress. This would be 
Cabinet government. 

Cabinet government \is government by 
means of an executive ministry chosen by 
the chief magistrate of the nation from the 
ranks of the legislative majority—a ministry 
sitting in the legislature and acting as its 
executive committee; directing its business 
and leading its debates; representing the 
same party and the same principles ; ‘‘bound 
together by a sense of responsibility and loy- 
alty to the party to which it belongs,” and 
subject to removal whenever it forfeits the 
confidence and loses the support of the body 
it represents. Its establishment in the Unit- 
ed States would involve, of course, several 
considerable changes in our present system. 
It would necessitate, in the first place, one 
or two alterations in the Constitution. The 
second clause of Section Six, Article I, of 
the Constitution runs thus: “No Senator or 
Representative shall, during the term for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any 
civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the 
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emoluments whereof shall have been increas- 
ed, during such time; and no person holding 
any office under the United States shall be 
a member of either Hpuse during his con- 
tinuance in office.” Let the latter part of 
this clause read: “And no person holding 
any other than a Cabinet office under the 
United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office,” and 
the addition of four words will have removed 
the chief constitutional obstacle to the erec- 
tion of Cabinet government in this country. 
The way will have been cleared, in great 
part at least, for the development of a con- 
stitutional practice, which, founded upon the 
great charter we already possess, might grow 
into a governmental system at once strong, 
stable, and flexible. Those four words be- 
ing added to the Constitution, the President 
might be authorized and directed to choose 
for his Cabinet the leaders of the ruling ma- 
jority in Congress; that Cabinet might, on 
condition of acknowledging its tenure of 
office dependent on the favor of the Houses, 
be allowed to assume those privileges of in- 
itiative in legislation and leadership in de- 
bate which are now given, by an almost 
equal distribution, to the Standing Commit- 
tees; and Cabinet government would have 
been instituted. 

To insure the efficiency of the new sys- 
tem, however, additional amendments of the 
Constitution would doubtless be necessary. 
Unless the President’s tenure of office were 
made more permanent than it now is, he 
could not fairly be expected to exercise that 
impartiality in the choice of ministers, his 
legislative advisers and executive colleagues, 
which would be indispensable to good gov- 
ernment under such a system; and no exec- 
utive Cabinet which was dependent on the 
will of a body subject to biennial change— 
and which, because it is elected for only two 
years, is the more apt to be ruled by the 
spirit of faction and caught by every cun- 
ningly-devised fable—could have that sense 
of security without which there can be 
neither steadiness of policy nor strength of 
statesmanship. It must become necessary 
to lengthen both Presidential and Congres- 
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sional terms. Ifthe President must expect 
his authority to end within the short space 
of four years, he must be excused for caprice 
in the choice of his Secretaries. If no faith- 
fulness and diligence of his can extend the 
period of his official authority by even so 
much as a single week, it cannot be reason- 
able to expect him to sacrifice his will to 
the will of others, or to subordinate his 
wishes to the public good during the short 
season of that brief authority’s secure enjoy- 
ment. And, if Cabinets be vouchsafed but 
two years in which to mature the policies 
they may undertake, they cannot justly be 
blamed for haste and improvidence. They 
could not safely be appointed, or safely 
trusted to rule after appointment, under a 
system of quadrennial presidencies and bi- 
ennial legislatures. Unless both Presiden- 
tial and Congressional terms were extended, 
government would be both capricious and 
unstable. And they could be the more 
easily extended, because to lengthen them 
would be to change no frinciple of the Con- 
stitution. The admission of members of 
Congress to seats in the Cabinet would be 
the only change of principle called for by 
the new order of things. 

Cabinet government has in it everything 
to recommend it. Especially to Americans 
should it commend itself. It is, first of all, 
the simplest and most straightforward sys- 
tem of party government. It gives explicit 
authority to that party majority which in 
any event will exercise its implicit powers to 
the topof its bent; which will snatch control 
if control be not given it. It is a simple le- 
galization of fact; for, as every one knows, 
we are not free to choose between party gov- 
ernment and no-party government. Our 
choice must be between a party that rules 
by authority and a party that, where it has 
not a grant of the right to rule, will make 
itself supreme by stratagem. It is not par- 
ties in open and legitimate organization that 
are to be feared, but those that are secret- 
ly banded together, begetters of hidden 
schemes and ugly stratagems. 

Cabinet government would, moreover, put 
the necessary bit in the mouth of beast cau- 
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cus, and reduce him to his proper service ; 
for it would secure open-doored government. 
It would not suffer legislation to skulk in 
committee closets and caucus conferences. 
Light is the only thing that can sweeten our 
political atmosphere—light thrown upon ev- 
ery detail of administration in the depart- 
ments ; light diffused throughevery passage of 
policy ; light blazed full upon every feature of 
legislation ; light that can penetrate every 
recess or corner in which any intrigue might 
hide; light that will open to view the inner- 
most chambers of government, drive away all 
darkness from the treasury vaults, illuminate 
foreign correspondence, explore national 
dockyards, search out the obscurities of In- 
dian affairs, display the workings of justice, 
exhibit the management of the army, play 
upon the sails of the navy, and follow the 
distribution of the mails—and of such light 
Cabinet government would be a constant and 
plentiful source. For, consider the condi- 
ions of its existence. Debate would be the 
breath of its nostrils: for the ministers’ ten- 
ure of office would be dependent on the vin- 
dication of their policy. No member ofa 
Cabinet who had identified himself with any 
pending measure could with self-respect con- 
tinue in office after the majority, whose rep- 
resentative he would be, had rejected that 
measure by a formal and deliberate vote. 
If, under such circumstances, he did not at 
once resign, he would forfeit all claim to 
manly independence. For him to remain 
in office would be to consent to aid in ad- 
ministering a policy of which he was known 
to disapprove, and thus to lose the respect of 
all honorable opponents and the support of 
all conscientious friends. It would be sac- 
rificing principle to an unworthy love of of- 
fice ; prefering mere place to integrity; open- 
ly professing willingness to do the bidding of 
opponents rather than forego the empty hon- 
ors of conspicuous station held without con- 
spicuous worth. A man who held an office 
thus would soon be shamed into retirement; 
or, were no place left for shame, would be 
driven from his authority by a scorn-laden 
vote. 

Moreover, the members of the Cabinet 
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would always be wzifed in their responsibili- 
ty. ‘They would stand or fall together in the 
event of the acceptance or rejection of any 
measure to which they had given their joint 
support. Otherwise, they would be no 
better leaders than the present Standing 
Committees; the differences, the disputes, 
and the antagonisms of the council-board 
would be renewed and reheated in the 
debates on the floor of Congress; the 
country would be scandalized at seeing min- 
isters cross swords in open contention ; per- 
sonal spites would flame out in public be- 
tween uncongenial ministers ; there would be 
unseemly contests for the leadership. An 
ununited Cabinet could offer neither effect- 
ual guidance to the Houses nor intelligible 
advice to the Executive. United responsi- 
bility is indispensable in Cabinet govern- 
ment, because, without it, such government 
lacks its most admirable and valuable, its 
quintessential feature: namely, responsible 
leadership. Every deliberative body should 
have an accepted and responsible leader, 
and a legislative body without such a leader 
must dissipate its power like an unbanked 
stream. And a Cabinet that leads must be 
itself led, and act as if with one mind; else 
legislation will drift as helplessly and as 
carelessly as it does now, under the Commit- 
tees, for want of some one influence to guide 
it. 

A ministry united in action and in respon- 
sibility for their acts, must, manifestly, rule 
by debate. Their power and success would 
depend on the ascendency of their policy, 
and the ascendency of their policy would 
depend on the suffrages of the Houses. 
That policy must be vindicated in the eyes 
of Representatives and people alike. De- 
feat on a measure of importance would 
bring the necessity of resignation, and resig- 
nation would mean the incoming of the 
opposition leaders to power and authority. 
Debate would, therefore, of course be sought 
by Ministry and Opposition alike—by the 
one, that the triumph of their party might 
be approved a righteous triumph; by the 
other, that that triumph might be changed 
into defeat, and they themselves snatch vic- 
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tory and command. What greater earnest 
of sincerity and fidelity could there be than 
such a system as this? No minister could 
afford to ignore his party’s pledges. Aban- 
doned party platforms would furnish fine 
material for stout party coffins, and the ranks 
of the opposition would supply hosts of ea- 
ger undertakers. How could a Cabinet 
face the ordeal of debate, after ignoring its 
promises and violating its engagements? 
And yet, how could it escape that trial when 
the Opposition were demanding debate, and 
to decline it would be of all confessions the 
most craven? Always eager to assail the 
ministers, the champions of the Opposition 
would have an unquenchable zeal for the 
fight, and no Ministry could afford to refuse 
them battle. 

It becomes every citizen to bethink him- 
self how essential a thing to the preservation 
of liberty in the republic is free and unre- 
stricted debate in the representative body. 
It requires the fire of the universal criticism 
of the press not only, but the intenser flame 
of expert criticism as well, to test the quality 
and burn away the crudities of measures 
which have been devised in the seclusion of 
the study, or evolved from the compromises 
of disagreeing committeemen. The press 
is irresponsible, and often—too often— 
venally partisan. But representatives must 
criticise legislation in their own proper per- 
sons, and in the presence of the knowledge 
that constituencies have ears, and that by 
any blunder of judgment, or meanness of 
sentiment, the fairest reputation may be 
stained and the safest prospects blasted. It 
is good for these things to be done in the 
glare of publicity. When legislation consists 
in the giving of a silent judgment upon the 
suggestions of committees, or of caucuses 
which meet and conclude in privacy, law- 
making may easily become a fraud. A great 
self-governing people should as soon think 
of entrusting their sovereign powers to a 
secret council, as to a representative assem- 
bly which refuses to make debate its prin- 
cipal business. It is only when the whole 
nation is audience to their deliberations that 
legislators will give heed to their ways. 
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Very much good might be done by insist- 
ing upon debates upon the reports of the 
Standing Committees under our present sys- 
tem. But there is no use insisting. No 
one would care much for such debates. 
They would mean very little. The rejection 
of a report would have no other result than 
to give its subject-matter back to the defeat- 
ed Committee for reconsideration, or, possi- 
bly, to postpone the question indefinitely. 
The Committee would not even feel the re- 
buff. No one committeeman would feel re- 
sponsible for the result. Neither party would 
feel rebuked, for each Committee is made 
up of members from both sides of the House. 
It is because of these inconveniences and 
these feelings, that Committees generally 
have their own way. It is most convenient 
to let them guide, and little can be gained 
by opposing them. 

There is much object and rare sport, on 
the other hand, in assailing a responsible 
Ministry. They will die game at least. They 
will not tamely suffer themselves to be oust- 
ed of their authority. Then, too, they do 
represent a party: they represent the very 
pick and flower of their party. Intheir de- 
feat or victory, the whole army of their 
co-partisans suffer rout or enjoy success. 
Between the majority whom they represent, 
and the minority to whom they are opposed, 
every debate must become a contest for as- 
cendency, and the introduction of each 
measure must open up long series of eager 
and anxious combat. 

Here, then, is surely everything that could 
be desired in the way of a bit for ugly beast 
caucus. Party interests would constrain the 
nominating caucus to make choice of men 
fitted for the work of legislation. Ina body 
whose chief function is. debate, neither the 
supporters nor the opponents of a responsi- 
ble Cabinet can afford to have many weak- 
lings; still less can they afford to have 
spokesmen whose integrity is under a cloud 
of suspicion. ‘Thorough debate can unmask 
the most plausible pretender. ‘The leaders 
of a great legislative assembly must daily 
show of what mettle they are. Besides 
meeting many watchful adversaries in de- 
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bate, they must prove themselves “able to 
guide the House in the management of its 
business, to gain its ear in every emergency, 
to rule it in its hours of excitement.” Rhe- 
torical adroitness, dialectic dexterity, even 
passionate declamation, cannot shield them 
from the scrutiny to which their movements 
will be subjected at every turn of the daily 
proceedings. ‘The air is too open for either 
stupidity or indirection to thrive. Charla- 
tans cannot long play statesmen successfully 
when the whole country is sitting as critic. 
And in Congress itself a single quick and 
pointed and well-directed question from a 
keen antagonist may utterly betray any min- 
ister who has aught to conceal. Even busi- 
ness routine will tear away any thin covering 
of plausibility from the shams of dishonest 
policy. There is nothing so wholesome as 
having public servants always on public trial. 

Since, then, victory must generally rest 
with those who are vigorous in debate and 
strong in political principle, it would be im- 
peratively necessary for each party to keep 
on the floor of Congress the ablest men they 
could draw into their ranks. To stand the 
tests of discussion they must needs have 
champions strong of intellect, pure of repu- 
tation, exalted in character, and cogent in 
speech: and to this imperious necessity 
beast caucus must yield himself subject. 
Nominating conventions would hardly dare, 
under such circumstances, to send to Con- 
gress scheming wire-pullers or incompetent 
and double-faced tricksters, who would damn 
their party by displays of folly and suspicions 
of corruption. How could such men lead 
a minority against a powerful ministry, or 
face the bitter taunts of opponents and the 
scornful distrust of fellow-partisans ? 

But more than this: a new caucus-master 
would be raised up in the elevation and in- 
struction of public opinion. Free and pro- 
longed Congressional debates, conducted on 
the one side by men eager and able in attack, 
and on the other by men equally quick and 
strong in defense, would do more towards 
informing and instructing public opinion 
than the press unaided can ever do. Men 
do not often read newspapers which profess 
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political doctrines or acknowledge party con- 
nections different from their own. They 
read aliogether on one side and they read in 
colors. No staunch Republican paper will 
often venture to exhibit the flaws in Repub- 
lican principles; and the paper which is not 
stalwartly partisan will surely have a small 
subscription list. Democratic papers must 
hold up Democratic dogmas in the lights 
most favorable to them, and in such lights 
only, else good Democrats will not patronize 
them. So it is that men read in colors— 
some in Democratic tints, some in Republi- 
can tints, a select few in neutral tints, and 
none at all in the clear, dry, uncolored light 
of truth. It must, however, be different 
were all political interest to center in the 
debates of the legislature. Still men would 
read their party papers as before—perhaps 
even more assiduously and loyally than ever 

but into whatever paper they might look 
there must have crept therein at least a skel- 
eton of the great debates at the capital, and 
the whole text of the speeches of the party 
leaders; and these would, of course, be care- 
every reader who had any 
thought for the government—as diligently 
read on the one side as on the other. It 
would be understood by all that on these 
debates hung all the issues of national pol- 
icy, and that unless these tournaments were 
watched one could not forecast anything 
concerning the political morrow, or think 
anything definitely concerning the next cam- 
paign. 

How much more information regarding 
the questions of the day can be gained from 
such debates than from the editorials and 
correspondence of the press! For such de- 
bates are led by men whose chief business 
it is to study the subjects on which they 
speak; whose chief desire it is to exhibit 
each topic of discussion in every phase that 
it can possibly assume ; whose personal au- 
thority as men of understanding or of repu- 
utation depends on the mastery of principle 
and of detail they display in these legisla- 
tive contests; whose fame as orators de- 
pends on the clearness of statement, the 
cogency of reason, the elevation of senti- 
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ment, and the ardor of patriotism with which 
they present their cause and enforce their 
principles ; and whose success as men of af- 
fairs, whose dearest ambition as public men, 
must be achieved or blasted according as 
they acquit themselves well or ill in the eyes 
of the nation. Responsible government 
would transform Congress into a grand na- 
tional inquisition; for under such a system 
the ministers are always present to be taxed 
with questions, and no detail of administra- 
tion can be kept back when any one in either 
House chooses to ask about it, and insists 
upon particular information. Are the navy 
estimates before the House? Yonder sits a 
watchful member who has a pigeon-hole in 
his memory—or, at least, in his desk—for 
all the items of every appropriation bill that 
has been passed during the last ten years ; 
and he is on his feet every half hour with 
several pointed queries to put to the head 
of the department. ‘“ What, Mr. Secretary, 
does this item mean? Is not this a much 
larger amount than we gave you last year for 
the same purpose? Does the Administra- 
tion mean to put the navy on a war footing, 
that it asks so much? Whydo you come to 
us again for money to complete those new 
frigates? How did it happen that your 
original estimates fell so far short? Has 
there been a sudden rise in provisions, that 
you ask more for victualing the fleet this 
year than you did a yearago? What is the 
idea of the Department in buying less am- 
munition this year than heretofore, notwith- 
standing the fact that you are putting more 
vessels than ever into service?” What pa- 
tience of spirit and diligence in business 
must Mr. Secretary exhibit to reply to all 
these vexing interrogations with satisfactory 
fullness, and at the same time with unruffled 
equanimity ! 

Public opinion, informed by such proceed- 
ngs, could easily control, as supreme “ boss,” 
the ‘‘bésses” of the caucus. Whilst the 
nominating caucus would be brought into 
servitude by such a government, the legisla- 
tive caucus would be killed. Its occupation 
would be gone. How could there be any 
necessity for a party often to confer in se- 
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cret, and constantly to marshal itself for the 
contests of policy, when under the recognized 
leadership of a Ministry whose principles are 
well known and whose course is easily fore- 
cast, or even when united and organized in 
well-understood opposition? The occasion 
for caucus conferences would no longer exist. 
Parties could act*in concert without them. 
They could ¢ollow distinct lines of policy 
without resorting to this clumsy and artific- 
ial method of manufacturing unanimity. 
They would have capable and trustworthy 
leaders under whom to act, and definite, 
well-recognized principles to advance. They 
would represent ideas ; and would not be 
bent upon being supreme for mere suprema- 
cy’s sake. 

Of course, no interest is felt now in the 
debates which take place at Washington, be- 
cause nothing depends upon them, and the 
administration of the government is not in 
the least perceptible degree affected by 
them. No newspaper cares to print even 
the chief speeches of a session, because 
there are no leaders who speak wi th author- 
ity. Seeing this, an observant Englishman 
—Mr. Dale, of Birmingham—has acutely re- 
marked, that “the Americans care very little 
about politics, but a great deal about politic- 
ians.” ‘There are under our system no or- 
dinary means by which the national parties 
can be united on grounds of distinct and con- 
sistent policy, so that there is of course noth- 
ing in our political contests to excite any 
lasting interest in the principles involved. 
How can any one be interested in parties 
that have no complexion; which are one 
thing to-day, another to-morrow, taking their 
color from the times? Lookers-on can un- 
derstand, however, the aspirations of this 
or that politician for office, and they are in- 
terested in the contest. The rivalry is en- 
tertaining. ‘The race is diverting and excit- 
ing. Now and then, it is true, great ques- 
tions do engage the public attention. At 
some crisis, when some overshadowing issue 
has aroused the sentiment of the constituen- 
cies and forces itself forward at the election, 
candidates are asked with interest and em- 
phasis what their position is with regard to 
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it. But generally politicians need no creed, 
and can safely rely for success on their per- 
sonal popularity, or on an indefinite thing 
called their “ record.” 

But Cabinet government would not only 
instruct public opinion and elevate Congress 
into a great deliberative body ; it would also 
set up a higher standard of effectiveness in 
the executive departments. The ministers, 
being also’ the chief officers of the depart- 
ments, must be able to discern much more 
readily and clearly than could the most dili- 
gent and inquisitive Standing Committees, 
the lines of administration which are practi- 
cable, and means of management which are 
available. They know the daily perplexities 
of departmental business, and can appreciate 
the complexity of the executive machinery. 
They are in a position to weigh the thousand 
minor considerations which must sway the 
determination of administrative officers in 
the conduct of their official business, and 
have every means of ascertaining those ne- 
cessities of the departments which it is the 
province of legislation to supply. They are 
not outsiders, as the Committees are, and 
have, therefore, the incalculable advant- 
age of knowing both the needs of the 
departments, and the temper of the as- 
sembly they are leading; being thus en- 
abled to conform legislation at once to 
the requirements of government, and to 
the sentiments of the public; to be both 
prompt and prudent, both liberal and eco- 
nomical. 

Nor would such a union of legislative and 
executive functions in a single Cabinet-com- 
mittee either jeopardize the independence of 
the Executive, or derogate from the privil- 
eges of the Legislature. As chiefs of the 
executive bureau, the ministers would have 
a personal interest in preserving the prerog- 
atives of the Executive; and as official lead- 
ers of their party in Congress, they would 
be zealous to protect the rights and vindi- 
cate the authority of the Houses. They 
would not infringe the powers of the Execu- 
tive, and they cou/d not coerce Congress if 
they would. They would be simply the 
intelligent counsellors of the latter, not its 
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masters ; its accountable guides and servants, 
not its autocrats. 

Even the imperfect view of the conditions 
of Cabinet government that I have been 
able to give here in these limited magazine 
spaces is sufficient to make it clear why 
the establishment of such a system in this 
country would necessitate a lengthening of 
the legislative term. Biennial elections to 
the lower House serve well enough under 
our present form of government. Even the 
oft-repeated contests for the Speakership, 
and the frequent reconstructions of the 
Committees which are attendant upon the 
reorganizations of the House; even the in- 
security of tenure which makes the represent- 
ative office a station less of usefulness than 
of profit, and the derangements of business 
which are incident upon quick recurring 
elections, do not altogether condemn the 
system. It is well enough that representa- 
tives should have a continuing sense of 
constant dependence on the approving judg- 
ments of their constituents. If there is to 
be no other feature of responsibility than this 
in our government, by all means let this be 
retained. But with Cabinet government, 
biennial elections would prove a source of too 
great instability. Each election would de. 
cide an issue between parties; would deter- 
mine which should have power and enjoy 
ascendency; and no Ministry would care to 
inaugurate a policy which might be broken 
down at the end of two years. A Cabinet 
coming into office at a crisis, or bringing 
with them many promises of great things to 
be accomplished, might be ousted at the end 
of two brief years, before their schemes had 
fairly matured, by a wave of opposition 
raised by the natural and transient disap- 
pointment of the country, that everything 
promised had not a/ready been done. Min- 
isters would not plan for so short a future. 
They would not have the nerve. They 
would legislate from hand to mouth. “A 
mind free from the sense of insecurity is as 
necessary for great works of statesmanship 
as for great works of poetry.” Biennial elec- 
tions would be too much like biennial con- 
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keep the country in a fever of political ex- 
citement, which would either warm into riot 
or waste into exhaustion and indifference. 

With the responsible chiefs of administra- 
tion always under the public eye, the perma- 
nence and success of civil service reform 
ought to be assured. They could be cited 
for every violation of its principles, and for 
every deviation from its proper practices. 
Their own mastery would depend upon the 
efficiency of the administration, and the ef- 
ficiency of the administration would depend 
upon the maintenance of true business prin- 
ciples in the manning of the departments ; 
or, in other words, upon the rigid observance 
of the doctrines of civil service reform. 

The uncertainty of their own tenure of of- 
fice would offer no contradiction to these 
doctrines. Beyond question, the greater part 
of the affairs of the departments is altogether 
outside of politics. The collection and or- 
dinary disbursements of the revenue, the 
general superintendence of the army and 
navy, the regulation of the mail service, the 
administration of justice—all the usual and 
daily functions of the executive departments 
—what concern have they with party ques- 
tions? In these things business capacity 
and honest diligence are all that are wanted. 
Political belief does not affect an officer’s ef- 
ficiency any more than his religious belief 
might. ‘This is the oft-established principle 
which lies at the source of the great move- 
ment towards civil service reform, in which 
all the currents of public opinion are now 
united, in a tide before which the stoutest 
dykes of party custom and party interest 
have gone down. It is now universally seen 
and acknowledged that the public service to 
be efficient should be non-partisan ; and that 
so far as the nation at large is concerned, it 
can make no possible difference whether the 
rank and file of its servants entertain this, 
that, or the other political creed. Not in 
one office out of five thousand can opinion 
affect a man’s value as a business agent of 
the government. But there are executive 
offices which are political. Those ministers 
who direct the general policy of the govern- 
ment—if any such there be—must represent 
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the party dominant in the State, just as the 
Standing Committees which now stand in 
the place of such ministers are, properly and 
as a matter of course, representatives of the 
ruling majority. 

Much might be made of the objection that 
ministers acting thus as both executive offic- 
ers and legislative leaders, absorbed as they 
would be in the business of the Houses and 
in the marshalling of their party forces in 
the daily tilt of debate, could not have the 
leisure to master properly their duties as 
heads of the departments, and would inev- 
itably fall short of fulfilling their official 
trusts. ‘This objection is an evident and a 
weighty one. It must, however, be remem- 
bered at every turn in the endeavor to solve 
this tremendous and perplexing problem of 
government, that we are commanded by the 
inexorable necessity of compromise. We 
must take the least imperfect thing we can 
get; and surely it is far better to have the 
business of the executive departments di- 
rected by men who know something of their 
interests, rather than by men who know 
nothing of those interests: by men who are 
in constant, intimate, and authoritative com- 
munication with subordinates who spend 
their lives in close and exclusive attention 
to departmental affairs, rather than by men 
who can command no such means of infor- 
mation; by men whose personal interests, 
nay, whose very ambition, must unite them 
in behalf of good administration ; and who 
are able, therefore, and willing to agree upon 
a definite, uniform, and consistent policy, 
rather than by several scores of men divided 
into numerous, disconnected, and inharmo- 
nious committees who cannot cooperate, and 
who are only too often indifferent as to the re- 
sults of measures they ignorantly recommend. 

So long as we have representative govern- 
ment, so long will the Legislature remain the 
imperial and all-overshadowing power of the 
State : and so long as it does remain such a 
power, it will be impossible to check its en- 
croachments and curb its arrogance, and at 
the same time preserve the independence of 
the Executive, without joining these two 
great branches of government by some link, 
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some bond of connection, which, whilst not 
consolidating them, will at least neutralize 
their antagonisms, and, possibly, harmonize 
their interests. A Cabinet-committee would 
constitute such a bond; for it would, as we 
have seen, be a body which, from its very 
nature and offices, would be at once jealous 
of the pretensions of the Houses and re- 
sponsible for the usurpations of the Execu- 
tive ; interested, and therefore determined, 
to yield not a jot of their lawful executive 
authority, and yet bound to admit every 
just claim of power on the part of their leg- 
islative colleagues. 

That must be a policy of wisdom and pru- 
dence which puts the executive and legisla- 
tive departments of government into intimate 
sympathy, and binds them together in close 
cooperation. The system which embodies 
such a policy in its greatest perfection must 
be admired of all statesmen and coveted of 
all misgoverned peoples. The object of 
wise legislation is the establishment of equal 
rights and liberties amongst the citizens of 
the State, and its chief business, the best 
administration of government. Legislatures 
have it constantly in charge, and specially 
in charge, to facilitate administration: and 
that charge can be best fulfilled, of course, 
when those who make and those who ad- 
minister the laws are in closest harmony. 
The executive agents of government should 
stand at the ear of the Legislature with re- 
spectful suggestions of the needs of the ad- 
ministration, and the Legislature should give 
heed to them, requiring of them, the while, 
obedience and diligence in the execution of 
its designs. An Executive honored with the 
confidence of the Legislature, and a Legisla- 
ture confiding itself with all fullness of trust, 
yet with all vigilance, to the guidance of an 
Executive acknowledging full responsibility 
to the representatives of the people for all 
its acts and all its counsels: this is a picture - 
good to look upon—a type of effective and 
beneficent self-government. The changes 
in our form of government which the estab- 
lishment of such a system would involve are 
surely worth making, if they necessitate no 
sacrifice of principle. 
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It cannot be too often repeated, that while 
Congress remains the supreme power of the 
State, it is idle to talk of steadying or cleans- 
ing our politics without in some way linking 
together the interests of the Executive and 
the Legislature. So long as these two great 
branches are isolated, they must be ineffect- 
ive just to the extent of the isolation. Con- 
gress will always be master, and will always 
enforce its commands on the administration. 
The only wise plan, therefore, is to facilitate 
its direction of the government, and to make 
it at the same time responsible, in the per- 
sons of its leaders, for its acts of control, and 
for the manner in which its plans and com- 
mands are executed. The only hope of 
wrecking the present clumsy misrule of Con- 
gress lies in the establishment of responsible 
Cabinet government. Let the interests of the 
Legislature be indissolubly linked with the 
interests of the Executive. Let those who 
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have authority to direct the course of legis- 
lation be those who have a deep personal 
concern in building up the executive de- 
partments in effectiveness, in strengthening 
law, and in unifying policies; men whose 
personal reputation depends upon successful 
administration, whose public station origin- 
ates in the triumph of principles, and whose 
dearest ambition it is to be able to vin- 
dicate their wisdom and maintain their in- 
tegrity. 

Committee government is too clumsy and 
too clandestine a system to last. Other 
methods of government must sooner or later 
be sought, and a different economy estab- 
lished. First or last, Congress must be or- 
ganized in conformity with what is now the 
prevailing legislative practice of the world. 
English precedent and the world’s fashion 
must be followed in the institution of Cab- 
inet Government in the United States. 

Woodrow Wilson. 
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I lay awake and listened, ere the light 
Began to whiten at the window pane. 
The world was all asleep: earth was a fane 
its dome of night, 


Emptied of worshippers; 


Its silent aisles, were awful in their gloom. 
Suddenly from the tower the bell struck four, 


Solemn and slow, how slow and solemn! 


o’er 


Those death-like slumberers, each within his room. 
The last reverberation pulsed so long 

It seemed no tone of earthly mold at all. 

But the bell woke a thrush; and with a call 

He roused his mate, then poured a tide of song: 

“Morning is coming, fresh, and clear, and blue,” 

Said that bright song; and then I thought of you. 


£. R. Sill. 
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Tue hour is eight of the clock, of a chill 
October evening; the scene, a railway sta- 
tion of some importance, not a hundred 
miles from San Francisco. The rain—which 
has begun early this season—pours steadily 
down as if it means business ; the lanterns of 
porters and hackmen, floating about like will 
o’ the wisps in the darkness, shed a glistening 
light on figures swathed in oilskin, on drip- 
ping horses, and tired passengers, and bust- 
ling officials—and on the perplexed face of 
a young lady of twenty or thereabouts, who 
stands alone just within the shelter of the 
station, gazing about in an anxious way, as 
if uncertain what step it will be proper for 
her to take next. 

“QO, please,” she says, making a sudden 
advance towards a railway official, who has 
chanced to stop near her, in order to swear 
at some ragged boys who have no business 
there, ‘‘won’t you tell me about the train? 
Nobody seems to know.” 

“What train, Miss?” asks the official nat- 
urally. 

“The Lisbon train; Aas it gone? 
pected to take it here.” 

“Lisbon train passed up sixteen minutes 
ago.” 

“OQ dear! what shall I do? 
to Oakfield at nine o'clock.” 

“Oakfield ?” the official repeats inquiring- 
ly. “I don’t know any such place on the 
Lisbon road. There’s some mistake, I 
guess.” 

While the young lady is hurriedly explain- 
ing that Oakfield is nota station, but a 
country seat, “somewhere along the road,” 
though just where she evidently does not 
know, a gentleman quietly touches the shoul- 
der of the official. 

“Excuse me”—this with a courteous ges- 
ture of apology to the bewildered traveler. 
‘IT know Oakfield quite well. It is near the 
Lisbon road, but we go there bya special 
train, that stops at Exchecquer.” 

“QO, the Exchecquer train! Yes, of course ; 
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that’s all right. You're in plenty of time, 
Miss ; train comes along in twelve minutes 
from now. Porter, bring those boxes this 
way!” And the official disappears among 
the crowd. 

The young lady gratefully expresses her 
thanks to the knight who has come to her 
rescue—he looks not unlike a knight of ro- 
mance as he stands there in a big cloak and 
sombrero, with a glint of lamplight on his fair 
face and curly blonde hair and moustache, 
and blue eyes that frankly and smilingly 
meet hers. 

“Did you say you were going to Oak- 
field?” asks Annis Vere—for such was her 
name. She has inferred this from the man- 
ner of his remarks to the official. 

“Tam not sure that I said so; but I am 
going there, at any rate.” 

‘**You know my cousin, Colonel Mansfield, 
then?” 

“He is my mother’s brother;—and your 
cousin, did you say? Why, then you and I 
must be in some way related, must we not? 

“T am Annis Vere—and you?” 

“Harry Keith, at your service. Whata 
lucky circumstance it is that I should have 
timed my arrival exactly to correspond with 
yours.” 

This informal introduction puts them both 
entirely at their ease, and in two minutes 
they are chatting together as sociably as if 
they had known each other all their lives. 
They are not cousins, nor, in truth, has eith- 
er one of them ever heard of the other be- 
fore; but all the same they strike up a close 
friendship then and there, for are they not 
travelers bound for the same port, and does 
not this fact alone serve to create a bond 
between them ? Young Keith draws a bench 
up close to the stove, and they sit and warm 
their feet, while he tells her things about 
Oakfield and the Oakfield people which she 
has not heard before. She is going there 
as a stranger, but it is to be her future home; 
for her father, lately deceased, has left her 
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in Colonel Mansfield’s guardianship. When 
the Exchecquer train comes along, Harry 
Keith gathers up her bundles, and trans- 
ports her and them toa safe place within 
its recesses; he seats himself at her side, 
her self-constituted guardian and protector 
pro tem., and they are whirled away into the 
darkness, stopping only at two small stations 
before their goal is reached. 

Here is Exchecquer ; and a close carriage, 
drawn up under the somewhat doubtfub shel- 
ter of a tumble-down shed, awaits Miss Vere, 
who, it seems, is not an unexpected guest. 
Harry Keith, however, is; which accounts 
for the delighted surprise manifested by the 
old coachman, who shakes both his hands 
as heartily as if he would shake them off. 
The carriage {s entered, bundles and all 
stowed away, and once more they are off at 
a rattling pace for Oakfield. *Tis but a short 
drive, and at nine o'clock precisely they 
exchange the cold, the gloom, and the moist- 
ure of the outer world, for the light and 
warmth of Colonel Mansfield’s hospitable 
parlors, where heartfelt greetings are accord- 
ed them. 

Looking back now upon that time, I can 
remember quite well the interest and pleas- 
ure we all felt in Annis’s arrival among us. 
Grandmother, dear old lady, discovered in 
her a strong likeness to her mother, who 
had been the favorite companion of her own 
youth, and took her forthwith into her heart 
of hearts. My uncle Roger—‘“ the Colonel,” 
as he was always called—was charmed at an 
opportunity of exercising his hospitality in a 
new direction; and the other members of 
the family vied with each other in striving 
to make the new-comer feel at home. She 
was just a little shy, at first, with all of us— 
except Harry. I noticed that she looked up 
at him ina sort of confidential way; and 
that his manner to her was as easy and inti- 
mate as if he had known her for a long time, 
though full of the chivalrous respect which 
he never failed to accord to women. Dear 
Harry! in my eyes he was a god: noble, 
beautiful, rare in temper as in genius, he 
seemed fitted to rule the world, and have all 
things at his command. 
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“You have come for a long visit, Harry?” 
I asked him, when chance threw us for a 
moment together. 

“A long visit, Pet. Every bit of a month, 
I expect. Won't you get tired of me before 
that time has expired?” 

“Tired! It is like you to ask that. And 
I will go sketching with you—may I—and 
carry your portfolio as I used to do? Do 
you remember what fun we had last sum- 
mer?” 

“Yes, dear, I remember.” And then he 
crossed over to where Annis was standing 
near the fire, and asked her some question 
about her journey. Evidently he admired 
her; I could see that by the way in which 
his eyes continually followed and rested up- 
on her: and seeing this, I scrutinized her 
face with a deeper interest than before. A 
calm, classic face it was, pure in outline and 
harmonious in color; the brows were deli- 
cate but deeply marked, the forehead low 
and broad, with ripples of soft, dusky hair 
waving back from the temples, and gathered 
low in a loose knot at the back. She wore 
black, of course, and the sombre hue en- 
hanced the creamy whiteness of her slender 
throat, the lithe delicacy of her form. She 
was totally unlike us, who were round, and 
high-colored, and mostly red-haired. I was 
a “tow-head,” and had hitherto cherished 
some innocent vanity regarding my flaxen 
chevelure, as contrasted with the family col- 
or; but when I went up to bed that night, 
I caught myself wondering, as I looked in 
the glass, whether Harry thought me plain, 
and the very novelty of the idea brought 
the tears into my eyes. 

Well, Annis soon became domesticated at 
Oakfield; we all liked her, and she took 
very kindly to us. The days slipped pleas- 
antly by; but somehow the plans about the 
sketching—at least my plans--all fell short. 
Harry was no longer enthusiastic over the 
scenery, and I was not called upon to be 
his portfolio-bearer, or his pencil-sharpener, 
or to perform any of the offices connected 
with my old post of art-comrade and critic, 
which I had filled in the days when we had 
rambled everywhere together, enjoying each 
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other’s company to the utmost. Now he 
stayed in the house a good deal more; but 
if Annis went out, he went also. Long be- 
fore the month was up I had quietly ac- 
cepted the conviction that henceforth she 
was to be first and best with him, always. 
She was so beautiful, it seemed almost a 
necessity for his artist-soul to be drawn to- 
ward her; and she was also very good and 
sweet; surely she was just the sort of girl he 
ought to choose for his wife. 

About a week after I had made up my 
mind on this subject, a strange gentleman 
came to call upon us. He was a Mr. Gwyn; 
an immensely rich, and, according to rumor, 
an extremely eccentric individual, who had 
lately purchased a beautiful villa down on 
the coast, and was now making himself ac- 
quainted in the neighborhood. His homely 
face and awkward manner were unprepos- 
sessing; yet a fund of real worth seemed to 
underlie his rough exterior. After his first 
visit, I overheard Annis and Harry making 
unflattering comments upon him; Annis de- 
clared that the very sight of such ugliness 
made her shudder: “how could his wife en- 
dure to live in the same house with him?” 

“He has no wife,” said Harry. “He has 
everything else in the world that money can 
buy; and money will buy him that, too, I 
don’t doubt, before long.” 

A look of disgust passed over Annis’s face. 
“T feel as if my sex were degraded when I 
hear such a speech as that,” she said, more 
coldly than I had ever heard her address 
him. 

Her disapproving tone brought a red flush 
to his honest brow: he said something to 
her in a low voice, speaking rapidly and 
earnestly—I could not hear what; but she 
turned and smiled up into his eyes, and I 
slipped from my involuntary post of eaves- 
dropper and went away. 

Mr. Gwyn came again, and yet again; ap- 
parently he enjoyed the social element as 
represented in our lively household, and was 
anxious to gain a friendly position among 
us. Harry, repenting of his premature judg- 
ment, declared that he was a trump—there 
was no moneyed vulgarity, no offensive 
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purse-pride about the man; he, for one, was 
willing always to give him a cordial welcome. 
My uncle coincided in this view; but, to my 
horror, I found out before long that there 
was a sort of suspicion current in the house- 
hold that / was the attraction for the million- 
aire. I turned cold at the bare idea, and cried 
myself half sick oyer it; what pained me most 
deeply was that Harry should entertain such 
a ridiculous, wicked thought. It was I who 
was ridiculous, no doubt, and childish to a 
degree, for caring about it; but then I was 
only a child, and my feelings had been ..n- 
usually ruffled of late, and my health was 
not strong; and all this, I suppose, made 
me cross and nervous, and unfitted me to 
bear anything that was distasteful. At any 
rate, it had the effect of driving me to my 
own room, whenever Mr. Gwyn was an- 
nounced thereafter; until, finding how deep- 
ly their harmless suspicion had wounded 
me, I was so pleaded with and apologized 
to by all the offenders, that for very shame 
I had to come out of my sulks and appear 
like myself again. As to poor Mr. Gwyn, 
I was rather humiliated to discover, as I 
soon did, that he had not even observed my 
absence from the family group. 

I have mentioned this little episode, not 
from a feeling of egotism, but merely to 
show how blinded we all were to the truth. 

November was nearly gone, and still Har- 
ry lingered among us. We were having the 
loveliest weather ; the early threat of an in- 
clement season had passed away, and now 
the country, with its springing vesture of 
green, revelled under a sky of June softness 
and beauty. ‘This was no doubt the reason 
why the lovers—for such I knew them now 
to be—spent much of their time wandering 
together by the shore, amid the rocks that 
kept watch like sentinels over the broad, 
blue water, where white sails floated lazily to 
and fro. 

But those halcyon days could not last: by 
and by came stormy winds, and rough waves, 
and heavy, threatening clouds; and with the 
dismal change came a sudden summons for 
Harry to go from our midst. 

I shall never forget the day he left us. 
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We all went with him to the station, to bid 
him good-by, and while the others were giv- 
ing their attention for the moment to some- 
thing else, he drew me hurriedly apart. 

“T am blest above mortals, Pet,” he whis- 
pered, pressing my hands hard in his own. 
“Make her tell you—perhaps you have 
guessed already. I meant you to know first. 
Promise me to stand by her always.” 

“I promise.” I faltered, with a very vague 
idea of what I was pledging myself to; but 
then, what would I not do to please Harry? 
I would subscribe blindly to any request of 
his, no matter how incomprehensible to my 
weak understanding it might appear. He 
kissed me on the cheek, twice, and a mist 
came over my eyes, and a choking sensation 
into my throat, and for a moment everything 
seemed to swim before me. Nobody noticed 
me, however; the train came thundering up 
directly, the whistle shrieked fiendishly, the 
passengers hurried out of the station—I had 
seen my last of Harry, and we all turned to 
go home. From some unusual impulse An- 
nis joined herself closely to me on our home- 
ward way; she linked my arm in hers, and I 
fancied that she trembled as she leaned upon 
me. Ina sort of desperation, I whispered 
to her, “Why do you not tell me that you are 
engaged ?” 

She stopped, and looked searchingly at 
me. ‘Has Ae been speaking to you?” she 
asked. 

“He told me I wastoask you. Of course 
I guessed it long ago, but you might take me 
into your confidence, Annis. I assure you 
I am to be trusted.” 

“T know that full well, you darling child. 
But—but—there is no engagement, Pet.” 

“No engagement!” I echoed, astounded. 

“Hush!” The others were at some dis- 
tance, but I had spoken imprudently loud. 
“No, there is no engagement. But this I 
will say, that he is the best, the only perfect 
character I have ever met.” 

“And yet you will trifle with him !—you 
will dare !—-” 

‘*Hush, hush! you don’t know what you 
are talking of; you are only a foolish child. 
Listen to me, Pet. Would prudence, do 
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you think, sanction such an engagement 
now? Poor as we both are, could I fetter 
him with such a promise ?” 

“Then what do you mean to do?” I asked 
in bewilderment. This was a drawback 
which, with my romantic notions, had never 
occurred to me. 

“T mean to love him,” she answered, with 
sudden, fierce energy, pressing my arm forci- 
bly against her; ‘to love him—worship him, 
if you will—for I do worship his very name, 
the very ground he treads on. O child! why 
do I talk to you in this way? You cannot 
understand !” 

“Dear Annis,” I replied, softened and 
half-scared by her emotion, “I do understand 
how such a nature as his might awaken this 
feeling in you. He is perfect, as you say; 
no wonder that you love him as you do! 
And if this great love makes you willing to 
wait for a time to come when you can feel 
that, in marrying him, you are laying no 
burden upon him—willing to endure all 
things patiently for his sake, cheered and 
consoled by the thought of the bright future 
awaiting you both—” 

But here Annis checked my rhapsody with 
alaugh. ‘You are a dear little sentimental 
goose, Pet,” she said, in a tone which suffi- 
ciently abased me from my heroics. “It’sa 
comfort to talk to you, anyway; but don’t 
you betray me to anybody, for your life. 
Remember, this is sacred between us two.” 

‘“‘T shall not betray you,” I rejoined, half 
flattered, half vexed. How could she change 
so suddenly, when speaking on such a theme? 
But later in the day, when she locked her 
door upon us two, and showed me some 
pressed violets and a curl of beautiful hair, 
and kissed and cried over them—cried ve- 
hemently, passionately, as if her very heart 
would break—I went back to my first the- 
ory, and felt that such love was worth living 
a lifetime to gain; and mingled my tears in 
all sincerity with hers, whispering to her that 
my sisterly affection would never fail her, 
nor refuse to meet her demands upon my 
sympathy and support. 

Of course Harry had proposed to her; 
and, as I afterwards knew, he believed that 
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he had won her promise. He wrote to me 
to that effect; but she insisted that he was 
mistaken — perhaps willfully mistaken; she 
had taken pains to make him understand 
that there was to be, as yet, no pledge. 
Whether or not she spoke the truth, God 
knows. 

December came in sullenly; a settled 
gloom brooded over sky and sea. It brood- 
ed, too, upon my heart: indefinite fears, 
vague dreams of sorrow began to oppress 
me. Annis grew daily more reserved, and 
gradually ceased to seek my confidence, or 
give me hers. I was proud, and would not 
demand that which she chose thus to with- 
hold. Harry’s letters hinted of his possible 
return to Oakfield some time in the winter; 
if practicable, he would spend New Year's 
at the old homestead, but we were not to 
expect him. My heart throbbed with joy 
at the idea of seeing him again so soon; I 
scarcely ventured to hope, however, that this 
delight was actually in store for us. 

I watched Annis closely: she was certain- 
ly changed — incomprehensibly, painfully 
changed. I grew sick with the fear that she 
might, after all, become unfaithful to Harry. 
One day she turned upon me swiftly, and 
asked me why I watched her so. 

“ Because I wonder at you,” I answered, 
resentfully. ‘You are no longer yourself; 
you have broken the compact between us.” 

“T am not myself; you speak quite truly, 
child,” she said, in calm tones. “I have 
lately made a resolution; shall I tell you 
what it is?” 

“Tf you choose to.” 

‘It is this: never again to turn over the 
leaves of the past which I have closed— 
never to read what is recorded therein; I 
have blotted it all out. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“No,” said I, ‘I don’t understand.” 

“You must try to do so—the sooner, the 
better. Child, I want you to forget that 
foolish romance, even as I have forgotten it 
—as he has doubtless forgotten it by this 
time—” 

I started up, my eyes and face ablaze. 
“Annis Vere! you know you speak falsely,” 
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I cried. ‘“//e forget! he, so noble, so hon- 
est, so true! You may perjure yourself, 
but never pretend to say that Ae could be so 
base, so vile, as you wish to make him out. 
You know, in the sight of Heaven, you are 
telling me a lie.” 

“Hush! don’t be so violent,” she said, 
glancing apprehensively around; but I no- 
ticed that she grew white to the lips as she 
spoke. “TI tell you you are mistaken; at 
any rate, you must not use such words; there 
was no promise, no pledge. How can there 
be perjury in such a case? It was a brief 
episode in our lives—thousands of such hap- 
pen constantly and pass away, leaving scarce- 
ly a memory behind them. He will be will- 
ing enough to forget when he hears—that— 
I—am—married—to—another—”’ 

“ Married !” I gasped. 

‘**Not yet, but soon to be,” she whispered, 
almost inaudibly. 

“To whom ?” 

“To Mr. Gwyn.” 

I stood petrified; amazement, horror, with- 
ering indignation held me dumb. At last a 
great burst of tears came to myrelief. “My 
poor Harry!” I cried, and rushed out of the 
room. Of course I had to swallow my agi- 
tation in secret, which made it all the harder 
to bear. When I met Annis in the evening, 
she was perfectly calm and composed. Mr. 
Gwyn was there, and played the role of ac- 
cepted lover with a better grace than I could 
have thought possible. 

After that, everything came about so quick- 
ly, so wonderfully, that I seemed to be un- 
dergoing the changes of a hideous dream. 
The house was filled with dressmakers ; ele- 
gant silks and rare laces were scattered 
about ; a trousseau befitting a princess was 
being prepared for Mr. Gwyn’s bride. The 
strangest part of it all was that nobody seem- 
ed to be worried or displeased at it; and one 
day I nearly shrieked, when grandmother, 
in her gentle, placid tone, remarked, “I 
wonder if Harry will be here in time for the 
wedding.” 

The wedding! yes; it was all arranged ; 
on the day after Christmas that frightful 
mockery was to be perpetrated, and by New 
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Year’s Day the bridal pair were to take pos- 
session of their own home. 

Mr. Gwyn tendered me an invitation to 
accompany them. I would have refused 
promptly, but Annis turned her eyes beseech- 
ingly upon me. 

“You will go—you must go with us,” she 
exclaimed. 

I remembered my promise to Harry—I, 
at least, would be faithful to my trust. 

“T will go,” I said, but I felt as if the walls 
of fate were closing around me, encircling me 
in a living tomb. 

I pass over the wedding; indeed, my 
memory is confused on that point, for I was 
scarcely myself on that strange, unreal day. 
I was thankful to be ill afterwards, with a 
headache, and escape the reception which 
followed. Unluckily, I could not escape 
from the fulfillment of my promise. 

Mr. Gwyn’s home stood on a promontory 
commanding a magnificent view; for this 
reason he had named it ‘Lookout Castle,” 
a name, if not very poetic, at least suggestive 
of the facts of the case. A castle it indeed 
was, both in size and grandeur, but too hor- 
ribly modern to suit my taste. It took usa 
day to find out all the rooms, and even then 
we lost ourselves in getting back to the par- 
lors. There were pink chambers and blue 
chambers and green chambers, furnished in 
walnut, in mahogany, in rosewood, in native 
woods, all upholstered in elegant style; the 
carpets were so soft and thick that a giant’s 
tread would have been inaudible upon their 
surface; there was a library stocked with 
bran-new books from ceiling to floor; a con- 
servatory filled with the rarest plants; a danc- 
ing-room extending the whole length of the 
house; there were pictures and statues and 
articles of ver/az; bronzes and mosaics and 
Indian cabinets, and enough silver and china 
and glass in various forms to keep twenty 
servants polishing and cleaning from morn- 
ing till night; in fact, there was everything 
there that the eye could be satisfied with and 
the heart long for: the question was, what 
was there not? 

Yet, in the midst of it all, how dreary I 
felt—how dreary Annis looked, as she stood 
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at one of the windows of the gorgeous front 
drawing room, gazing out, with a white, 
white face, upon the sea. As I watched her, 
a great pity crept into my heart; I knew 
that she had bartered love, and happiness, 
and all that makes life holy and pure, for 
this vain grandeur, and I despised her for it ; 
yet I could weep for her delusion, when I 
thought upon what she had recklessly thrown 
away. Perhaps, after all, when Harry found 
out what she really was, he would not care 
so very much; that was my one consoling 
thought. 

‘“* Margaret, come here.” I was so rarely 
addressed by my given name, that I started 
when she uttered it; I went to her side and 
she encircled me with her arm. 

“You are fond of me, are you not, my 
child?” 

“TI was fond of you, Annis.” I spoke 
bluntly, unkindly, perhaps; but I despised 
conventionality, and could not conceal what 
I really felt.” 

‘You think that I have committed a crime 
—that I have done another a great wrong.” 

“You have done another a bitter wrong ; 
but, Annis, you have done yourself a wrong 
more bitter, more irreparable still. He will 
survive his; time will show him the worth- 
lessnes of what he has lost; but yours can 
never be undone—you are chained to your 
misery for life.” 

I spoke vehemently, passionately ; I cared 
not how she took my words, so I could pour 
out the fierce excitement that was burning 
in my soul. Strange to say, she showed no 
resentment ; she stood silent, trembling like 
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a leaf. 
“You do think he will forget—will cease 
to care ?” she asked in a whisper presently. 
“Of course I do; how can it be other- 
wise ?” 
She sighed heavily, and turned from the 
cold it is,” she said in a 
“ Hark, Margaret, how the 
I fear there will be a storm to- 


” 


window. How 
dreary tone. 
wind blows ! 
night.” 

Her lord and master, presently bustling 
in, brought the news that there was a heavy 


sou’wester along the coast, and that ships at 
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sea in that neighborhood would stand a poor 
chance. We passed a cheerless evening, 
listening to the gathering voices of the 
storm ; the ever-increasing roar of the gale, 
and the sullen boom! boom! of the waves 
upon the shore; and went to bed at last 
with a leaden weight upon at least two hearts 
among us. 

About two o’clock we were awakened— 
at least, I was—by the most terrific hurly- 
burly of the elements I had ever heard. I 
arose, and dressed myself with shaking 
hands, and went to Annis’s sitting room ; 
she was already there, gazing, or trying to 
gaze, through the parted curtains of her win- 
dow into the black, bleak night. 

“Is anything the matter?” I asked. 

** A wreck, I believe.” 

“Where is Mr. Gwyn ?” 

“Gone out to see. O, that I had never 
come to this place! ” 

“ There is no danger, is there?” 

“To us? no. If there were, I should not 
care.” 

I chafed her hands, which were as cold as 
ice ; her forehead was burning hot. I brought 
her something warm to drink, and persuad- 
ed her to lie down, and sat beside her, com- 
forting her at least by my presence, until 
the gray dawn broke. By that time she had 
fallen into an uneasy sleep: and hearing a 
step in the corridor, I left her noiselessly 
and stole out. 

Mr. Gwyn, with a very pale face, met me 
near the door. I saw at once that some- 
thing had happened, and I suppose my ter- 
ror leaped into my questioning eyes. 
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““Be calm, my dear Miss Margaret—be 
calm,” he said beseechingly. “ Where is 
Annis?” 

“ Asleep,” I answered briefly. 

“Well, it is better so; she might be too 
much shocked. But you !” 

** Tell me what it is,” I said hoarsely; the 
suspense was killing me. He looked at me 
with infinite pity, and led the way down 
stairs. There, in the marble hall, lay some- 
thing on a couch—a figure covered witha 
cloak ; one hand, whose shape I knew, lay 
revealed—a hand that in brotherly fondness 
had many times clasped my own, now cold 
and stiff in death. 

It matters not what I did—-what I felt. 
It is not a story of myself that I am writing. 

But suddenly there rose behind me a 
piercing cry, and Annis flung herself down 
on her knees at her dead lover’s side. 

There he lay, almost as beautiful in his 
marble repose as when we had seen him 
last ; stricken down in the flush of happi- 
ness and youth and hope, ere the knowl- 
edge of her dishonor had reached him— 
swept away on his voyage homeward to see 
his love. 

It was New Year’s Day: the storm had 
passed away, and the sun shone out bright- 
ly, while faintly the echo of bells pealing 
somewhere along the coast came through 
the open window to our ears. And all day 
long I crouched at Annis’s feet, while she 
sat and watched her dead; for it was her 
New Year’s gift which the pitiless sea had 
cast up, in mockery, on the shores of her re- 


gal home. 
Fannie M. P. Deas. 
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PHYSICAL STUDIES OF 

Rhythmical Variations of Level in Lakes : 
or “ Seiches.”—As might be expected, the 
waters of Lake Tahoe are subject to fluctu- 
ations of level, depending upon the va- 
riable supplies furnished by its numerous 
affluents. In mid-winter, when these streams 
are bound in icy fetters, the level falls ; 
while in the months of May and June, when 
the snows of the amphitheatre of mountain- 
slopes are melting most rapidly, the level of 
the lake rises, and a maximum amount of 
water escapes through its outlet. Accord- 
ing to the observations of Capt. John Mc- 
Kinney, made at his residence on the west- 
ern shore of this lake, the average seasonal 
fluctuation of level is about 0.61 of a meter; 
but In extreme seasons it sometimes amounts 
to 1.37 metres. The Lake of Geneva, in 
like manner, is liable to fluctuations of level 
amounting to from 1.95 to 2.60 meters, 
from the melting of the Alpine snows. 

But besides these variations of level due 
to the variable quantities of water discharged 
into them by their afiluents, many lakes of 
moderate dimensions are liable to rhythmi- 
cal oscillations of level of short duration, 
which are, obviously, not produced by fluc- 
tuations in the supply of water. It is to 
this kind or species of variation of level, 
that our attention will be directed in the se- 
quel. 

Thisinteresting phenomenon was first rec- 
ognized in the Lake of Geneva; but was 
subsequently found to be common to all the 
Swiss lakes, as well as to those of Scotland. 
It is,therefore, a general phenomenon, which 
may be observed in all lakes of moderate di- 
mensions. ‘The inhabitants of the shores of 
the Lake of Geneva have long designated 
this rhythmical oscillation of the level of 
the water by the term “Seiche”; and this 
designation has been adopted by scientific 
writers. 

These “ Seiches ” were first signalized in 
the Lake of Geneva in 1730, by Fatio de 
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Duillier, who ascribed them to the checking 
of the flow of the waters of the Rhone on 
the shoal near Geneva by the force of the 
wind at mid-day. Addison and Jallabert, in 
1742, supposed them to be caused by sud- 
den increments in the discharge of the afflu- 
ents, due to the augmentation in the amount 
of snow melted after mid-day ; or to the sud- 
den increase in the flow of the Arve, check- 
ing the outflow of water by the Rhone. Ber- 
trand supposed that electrified clouds might 
locally attract and elevate the waters of the 
lake, and thus produce oscillations of level. 
H. B. de Saussure, in 1799, attributed the 
phenomenon to rapid local variations of at- 
mospheric pressure on different parts of the 
lake. J. P. E. Vaucher, in 1802 and 1804, 
adopted de Saussure’s explanation, and con- 
firmed it by many excellent observations. 
He, moreover, established that Seiches, 
more or less considerable, occur in all the 
Swiss lakes ; and that they take place at all 
seasons of the year, and at all times of the 
day ; but, in general, more frequently in 
Spring and Autumn. As regards the cause 
of the phenomenon, Vaucher shows how 
rapid local alterations of atmospheric _pres- 
sure would produce oscillations in the level 
of the lake, and compares them to the vibra- 
tions of a liquid ina recurved tube or siphon. 
Finally, Arago maintained that Seiches may 
arise from various causes, and traced the 
analogy between them and certain remark- 
able oscillations of the sea, including those 
arising from earthquakes. 

But physical science is indebted to Pro- 
fessor F. A. Forel, of Lausanne, for the most 
complete and exhaustive investigation in re- 
lation to the phenomena of Seiches. This 
accomplished physicist began his researches 
in 1869, and has continued them up to the 
present time. He has been able to demon- 
strate that these rhythmical oscillations 
occur in nearly all of the Swiss Lakes, (he 
studied the phenomena in nine of them), 
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and that they follow in all cases the same 
general laws. Those of the Lake of Geneva 
have received the most elaborate and pro- 
longed investigation. In March, 1876, Fo- 
rel established a self-registering tide-gauge 
(*‘limnimétre enregistreur”) on the northern 
shore of this lake, at Morges; and, with the 
codperation of P. Plantamour, another one 
was installed in June, 1877, at Sécheron, 
near the city of Geneva, at the southern ex- 
tremity. Since these dates, these two in- 
struments have, respectively, been registering 
the oscillations of the level of the water of 
the Lake of Geneva; and they are so sensi- 
tive as to indicate the waves generated by a 
steamer navigating the lake at a distance of 
ten or fifteen kilometres. 

From a most searching investigation of 
all the phenomena presented by the Seiches 
in the Swiss Lakes, Forel deduces the con- 
clusion that they are really movements of 
steady uninodal oscillation (balanced undu- 
lations), in which the whole mass of water in 
the lake rhythmically swings from shore to 
shore. And, moreover, he shows that the 
water oscillates according to the two princi- 
pal dimensions of the lake ; thus, giving rise 
to longitudinal Seiches and transverse Sei- 
ches. 
ous 
the first wave produced by the action ofa 
given cause having a maximum amplitude. 

Amplitude of Osctllations.—The amplitude 
of the oscillations constituting the Seiches 


They occur in series of tautochron- 
oscillations of decreasing amplitude; 


is extremely variable. This, doubtless, arises 
from the fact that the causes producing 
the disturbances of hydrostatic equilibrium 
are extremely unequal in intensity, and vari- 
able in kind. In some exceptional cases 
the amplitude of the oscillations has been 
very large. ‘Thus, there are on record the 
following extreme fluctuations of the level 
of the Lake of Geneva: 

Amplitude. 


Observed by Fatio de Duilliet 
o ' de Saussure 


Venié, 


In Sept. 1600 -1.624 m! 
Aug. 1763=1.481 ‘ 
Oct I 341 28 
By amplitude is meant the difference in 
height between the maximum and the mini- 
mum level of the water in a complete rise 
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and fall. Thus, in Venié’s observations, the 
water rose 1.218 metres above the mean 
level of the day, and subsequently fell 0.920 
metres below the same level; making the 
amplitude equal 2.138 metres. Hence, we 
may say that the extreme amplitude of the 
Seiches at Geneva fluctuates between o and 
2.14 metres. In ordinary Seiches, however, 
it varies from o to 30 centimetres; or from 
o to 11.81 English inches. At Morges, the 
self-registering instrument indicated ampli- 
tudes within the limits of o and 12.5 centi- 
metres, or o and 4.92 inches. 

Duration of Oscillations.—Like the rhyth- 
mical oscillations of a liquid in a siphon, 
the duration or time of vibration of any 
series of Seiches at any given place, and 
originating from a given cause, is independ- 
ent of the amplitude of the oscillations. In 
other terms, the time of vibration is approxi- 
mately the same, whether the fluctuation of 
level be large or small. But the investiga- 
tions of Forel clearly prove that the duration 
of the Seiches depends upon the dimensions 
of the lake, and upon the mean depth of the 
water along the axis of oscillation. ‘Thus, 
in a long lake, the time of oscillation of a 
longitudinal Seiche will be longer than that 
of a transverse Seiche; while, on the other 
hand, in a deep lake, the duration will be 
shorter than in a shallow one. Hence it 
follows that every lake has its own period 
of oscillation for both its longitudinal and 
transverse Seiches. 

Causes.—The disturbances of hydrostatic 
equilibrium which generate Seiches may be 
produced by a variety of causes. Among 
these, the following may be cited: (a) Sud- 
den local variations of atmospheric pressure 
on different parts of the lake. (4) A descend- 
ing wind, striking the surface of the lake 
over a limited area. (c) Thunder-storms, 
hail-storms, and water-spouts; and especially, 
when the accompanying winds act vertically. 
(@) The fall of a large avalanche, or of a 
land-slide the lake. (e) And lastly, 
earthquakes. 

Observations show that the most frequent 
and evident of these causes are variations of 
atmospheric pressure and local storms. 


into 
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With regard to earthquake-shocks as a cause 
of such fluctuations of level, it is a singular 
and significant fact that since Forel has es- 
tablished the delicate self-registering appar- 
atus on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, no 
less than twelve earthquake shocks have 
been experienced in this portion of Switzer- 
land, and they have had no sensible influence 
on these sensitive instruments. In fact, a 
little consideration in relation to the charac- 
ter of such shocks renders it highly improb- 
able that such brief tremors of the earth’s 
crust could have any agency in the genera- 
tion of rhythmical oscillations of the whole 
mass of water in the lake. Indeed, it is 
very questionable whether any earthquake 
waves are ever produced in the ocean, ex- 
cept when the sea-bottom undergoes a per- 
manent vertical displacement. 

Formula for Time of Oscillation of Setches. 
—The researches of Forel seem to prove 
that the Seiches belong to that class of wa- 
ter-waves in which the wave-length bears a 
large ratio to the mean depth of the water. 
The mathematical investigations of Sir G. B. 
Airy and other physicists show that, under 
these conditions, the time of one semi-oscil- 
lation of such a wave is given by the formu- 
la: 

l 


V d x £ 
Time of semi-oscillation of the Seiche. 
/.=Length or breadth of lake, according as the Sei- 


‘= in which, 


che is longitudinal or transverse 
d= Mean depth of lake, along direction of oscillation. 
Acceleration due to force of gravity. 
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The preceding formula shows that the 
duration of Seiches is directly proportional 
to the length of the lake, and_ inversely pro- 
portional to the square root of its mean 
depth. Forel has shown that the results ob- 
tained by this formula accord, approximate- 
ly, with the observations of Seiches in the 
Swiss lakes.1 

Lake Tahoe.—¥rom inquiries made of the 
inhabitants of the shores of Lake Tahoe, I 

1 Forel’s Monographs on the Seiches of the Swiss lakes 
may be found in the several volumes of the ‘* Archives 
des Sci. Phys. et Nat.” from 1874 to 1880. We cite the 


following : Tome 49, p. 24, e¢ seg.; tome 53, p. 281, e¢ 


57, Pp. 278, ef seg., tome 59, p. 50, ef seg.; 


189, ef sed. 


sey., tome 


tome 63, pp. 113, 
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was not able to discover that any rhythmical 
oscillations of the level of its waters have 
ever been noticed. Some residents declared 
that they had observed sudden fluctuations 
of level, which, from their suddenness, they 
were disposed to ascribe to disturbances of 
the bottom of the lake due to volcanic agen- 
cies, although they were unable to coordin- 
ate such oscillations with any earthquake 
manifestations on the adjacent shores. 

It is evident, however, that until arrange- 
ments are consummated for recording syste- 
matic observations on the variations of the 
level of this lake, we cannot expect that its 
Seiches will be detected. Of course, self- 
registering gauges would give the most satis- 
factory results; but any graduated gauge, 
systematically observed, would soon furnish 
evidence of the phenomenon. For the lon- 
gitudinal Seiches, “Hot Springs,” at the 
northern extremity of the lake, or “Lake 
House,” at the southern end, would be eli- 
gible stations for gauges ; and for the trans- 
verse Seiches, Glenbrook, on the eastern 
shore, or Capt. McKinney’s on,the western 
margin, would afford good stations. 

As far as I am aware, true Seiches have 
never been observed in any of the American 
lakes. ‘This fact is the more remarkable 
from the circumstance that long-continued 
and careful observations have been made on 
the fluctuations of level of several of the 
large Canadian lakes, with the view of test- 
ing the possible existence of lunar tides. 
Perhaps these lakes may be too large to 
manifest the uninodal rhythmical oscillations 
which have been so successfully studied by 
Forel in the smaller lakes of Switzerland.* 

2 It is proper to add that ‘‘ Fluctuations of level in the 
North American lakes’ have been noticed by various 
observers, from the time of the Jesuit Fathers of the pe- 
riod of Marquette, in 1673, down to the present epoch. 
Among those who have discussed this problem, may be 
mentioned in chronological order : 

.in 1673 

* 1689 

‘ 1721 


Fra Marquette 

Baron La Hontan.. 

Charlevoix, . 

* 1766 

“ 1790 

‘* 1817 

‘1819 
1820 

* 1826-29 


Carver. 

Weld Se 
Major S. A. Storrow. 
Capt. Henry Whiting 
H. R. Schoolcraft 
Gen. Dearborn 
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Be this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that Lake Tahoe is a body of water in all 
respects adapted for the manifestation of 
this species of oscillation; and that, like the 
Swiss lakes, it is subject to Seiches. Indeed, 
the far greater simplicity in the configuration 
of the basin of Lake Tahoe than that of 
the Lake of Geneva must render the phe- 
nomena much less complicated in the former 
than in the latter. 

In advance of any observations, it may be 
interesting to put on record the probable 
duration, or period of oscillation, of the 
Seiches of Lake Tahoe. Such theoretical 
previsions or anticipations may be verified 
or disproved by future observations; and, in 
order to apply such tests, it is convenient to 
have numerical results presented to the ob- 
server. In the formula previously given, ex- 
pressing the time of one semi-oscillation of 
the Seiche, all the factors can be readily de- 
termined in relation to Lake Tahoe, except- 
ing the mean depth, or @ For this lake, 
we have the quantities indicated in the for- 
mula, as below: 


/.. (longitudinal) 
ZL. (transverse) 


21.5 English miles 34,600 meters. 


12 19,313 
&. (at Lat. 39° and 1904 meters above 


ra) 794,808 os 


sea-level)... 

per second, 

The following table has been calculated 

by means of the formula, by assuming the 

several mean depths indicated in the table. 

The duration of one complete oscillation 

[2¢] is given in the table (instead of the 

value of one semi-oscillation [7] ), for both 

longitudinal and transverse Seiches in Lake 
Tahoe. 


Gov. L. Cass.... 

Prof. C. Dewey : 
W. W. Mather 

Major R. Lachlan, 

Col, Charles Whittlesey 


in 1828 
** 1845 
* 1847 
" 1854 
* 1856 
Sones 1873 

It seems that pendulum-like 
by Prof. Dewey in Lake Ontario in 1845, by Prof. Ma- 
ther in Lake Superior, at Copper Harbor, in July, 1847, 
and by Colonel Whittlesey at Eagle River, twenty miles 
west on the same coast of the latter lake, in 1854 and 


pulsations were observed 


1856. According to the last-named observer, the period 
of oscillations varied from 3.1 minutes to 12 minutes, 
and their amplitude from 3.7 to 12 inches. These may 
have been true Seiches, but their characteristic rhythmi- 


cal features have not been detected. 
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Transverse Seiches. 


2tin 
Minutes 


din 2t in 
Meters. | Seconds. 


45° 
425 
400 
375 
350 
325 
300 


din | a2tin 2tin 
Seconds. | Minutes 
17-4 
17-9 
18.4 
19.0 
19-7 
20.4 
21.3 
22.2 
23.3 
24.6 
26.1 
27-9 
30.1 
33-0 
36.8 


Longitudinal Seiches. | | 


Meters. 


45° 
425 
400 
375 
35° 
325 
300 
275 
250 
225 
2co 
175 
150 
125 
100 


582 
599 
617 
637 
660 
685 
713 
744 
75% 
S23 
873 
933 
1008 
1104 
1234 


1042 
1073 
1106 
1142 
1182 
1226 
12977 
1333 
1395 
1474 
1593 
1671 
1805 
1978 
2211 
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From the soundings executed by me 
along the greatest axis of this lake, (nearly 
north and south) the mean depth of water 
along this dimension cannot be much less 
than 400 meters: this would make the time 
of one complete longitudinal Seiche about 
18 or 19 minutes. The mean depth along 
the transverse dimension is, probably, con- 
siderably smaller; perhaps, about 250 me- 
ters: this would make the time of bne com- 
plete transverse Seiche about 13 minutes. 
As soon as the duration of these rhythmical 
oscillations has been accurately determined 
by observation, the problem may be revers- 
ed: for, the time being known, the same 
formula may be used for finding the mean 
depth of the lake along its two principal di- 
ameters. 

Origin of Lake Tahoe.—In discussing 
the “ Origin of Lakes,” we have indicated 
the reasons why it is highly improbable that 
the basin of Lake Tahoe was scooped out 
by glacial agencies.’ It is almost certain, 
however, that this lake was once wholly oc- 
cupied by ice. In other words, in the full- 
ness of glacial times, this vast lake-basin 
constituted a huge A/er de Glazx, receiving 
tributaries from all directions except the 
north. As the Glacial Epoch waned—as 
the great Mer de Glace melted away, and the 
lake-basin became occupied by water—the 
tributaries still remained as separate glaciers 
flowing into Lake Tahoe. The investiga- 
tions of my brother, Professor Joseph Le 
Conte, have shown (Adm. Fourn. Sct., 3rd 
Series, Vol. 10, p. 126.—1875), that three of 

1 Vide ‘' Science Record,” Vol. 2, 
San Francisco, March, 1880 


No. 3, pp. 17, 18. 
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these tributaries have left their traces near 
the southern and southwestern shores of 
this lake. (1st). The “ Fallen-Leaf Lake” 
glacier once came down the cajion at its up- 
per end, and filling it 300 meters or more 
deep, scooped out the charming “Fallen- 
Leaf Lake,” just where it struck the plain 
and changed its angle of slope. (2d.) A 
similar glacier, in its descent to Lake Tahoe, 
scooped out the basin containing the beau- 
tiful “Cascade Lake.” (3d.) And lastly, 
“Emerald Bay ”—which is almost a lake, 
being nearly separated from Lake Tahoe by 
a shallow bar—was doubtless scooped out by 
a descending glacier. 

Somewhat later in geological times, Lake 
Tahoe was, as it is now, filled with water ; 
while glaciers from the surrounding amphi- 
theater of mountain peaks debouched into 
its waters, and formed icebergs which floated 
on its surface. Thus, while it is in the high- 
est degree probable that the small lakes near 
the southern and southwestern margin of 
Lake Tahoe are really glacier-scooped rock 
basins, yet the position of the principal 
lake, countersunk between two ridges of the 
Sierra Nevada, seems to render it prob- 
able that its basin may, in reality, be a “ Pli- 
cation-hollow,” or a trough produced by the 
formation of two parallel mountain ridges, 
and afterwards modified by glacial agency ; 
that it is, in fact, a feature of mountain form- 
ation and not of glacial sculpture. 

Fauna of Lake Tahoe.—So little is known 
of the fauna of this lake, that this notice is 
introduced principally for the purpose of di- 
recting the attention of the naturalists of our 
country to this rich domain for observation 
and discovery. ‘There can be no question 
but that careful investigations would here be 
rewarded by results as interesting and im- 
portant as those obtained by the researches 
of the Swiss naturalists in relation to the 
fauna of the lakes of that country. 

During the soundings made by me in Lake 
Tahoe, specimens of mud were obtained from 
its bottom at various depths and positions. 
Microscopic examinations of these, very kind- 
ly executed by Mr. H. C. Hyde, formerly 
President of the “San Francisco Microscop- 
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ic Society,” show that they were rich in 
beautiful and novel forms of Diatomacez. 
Numerous species of the lower orders of 
animals are, doubtless, domiciled more than 
four hundred metres below the surface of 
this lake, amidst the reign of perpetual dark- 
ness. ‘This is, assuredly, a most inviting field 
of research and discovery for the rising gen- 
eration of American naturalists. 

Conclusion.—The shores of Lake Tahoe 
afford the most beautiful sites for summer 
residences. When the State of California 
becomes more populous, the delicious sum- 
mer climate of this elevated region, the ex- 
quisite beauty of the surrounding scenery, 
and the admirable facilities afforded for fish- 
ing and other aquatic sports, will dot the 
shores of this mountain lake with the cottag- 
es of those who are able to combine health 
with pleasure. But it must be remembered 
that the prolonged severity of the winter cli- 
mate, and especially the great depth of snow- 
fall, render these elevated situations unfit for 
permanent residences. According to the ob- 
servations of Dr. G. M. Bourne, during the 
winter of 1873-74, the aggregate snowfall 
near the shores of this lake amounted to 
more than thirty-four feet. In fact, frequent- 
ly there are not more than four months in 
the year in which the ground on the margins 
of this lake is entirely free from snow, and 
the vast gorges which furrow the sides of the 
surrounding amphitheater of lofty mountain 
peaks are perpetually snow-clad. Hence, it 
is unreasonable to assume that many persons 
besides the wealthy will be able to enjoy the 
luxury of private residences here, which can 
be occupied only during the warm months 
of the year. Nevertheless, when the refine- 
ment and taste incident to the development 
of an older civilization shall have permeated 
the minds of the wealthier classes of citizens, 
this charming lake region will not only con- 
tinue to be the favorite resort of tourists and 
artists, but will become, during the summer 
season, the abode of families whose abundant 
means enable them to enjoy the healthful 
climate, the gorgeous scenery, and the invig- 
orating sports which lend an inexpressible 
charm to a sojourn on its shores. 
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Amidst the magnificent nature that sur- 
rounds this region, there should be an in- 
spiration corresponding more or less with 
the grandeur of the aspect of the material 
world. ‘The modifications impressed upon 
the moral and intellectual character of man 
by the physical aspects of nature, is a theme 
more properly belonging to those who have 
cultivated the wsthetic side of humanity. 
The poet and the painter can alone appreci- 
ate, in the fullness of their humanizing influ- 
ence, the potent effects of these zsthetic 
inspirations. The lake districts in all Alpine 
countries seem to impress peculiar charac- 
teristics upon their inhabitants. 

When quietly floating on the placid sur- 
face of Lake Tahoe, the largest of the 
“Gems of the Sierra ”—nestled, as it is, 
amidst the huge amphitheatre of mountain 
peaks—it is difficult to say whether we are 
more powerfully impressed with the genuine 
childlike awe and wonder inspired by the 
contemplation of the noble grandeur of na- 


THE 


It is impossible at this late day to deter- 
mine the reali causes that led to the war on 
Tule river in the spring of 1856, since the 
events were not noted in detail at the time, 
and but few of the prominent actors are 
now living; and, after the lapse of years, 
it is the most important items concerning 
troubles of this kind—the causes that led to 
them—that are soonest forgotten, only the 
more vivid pictures remaining distinct on 
memory’s page. ‘The Indians, of course, 
were credited at the time with the full blame 
of forcing the conflict; but there is much 
to lead to the belief that the exercise of a 
little moderation on the part of the white 
settlers would have prevented any great 
amount of bloodshed. Before entering up- 
on the account of this war it may be of in- 
terest to make brief allusion to former Indian 
troubles, and to say a word concerning af- 
fairs prior to the outbreak. 
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ture, or with the calmer and more gentle 
sense of the beautiful produced by the less 
imposing aspects of the surrounding scenery. 
On the one hand, crag and beetling cliff 
sweeping in rugged and colossal massiveness 
above dark waves of pine and fir, far into 
the keen and clear blue air; the huge man- 
tle of snow, so cumulus-like in its brightness, 
thrown in many a solid fold over ice-sculp- 
tured crest and shoulder; the dark cathedral- 
like spires and splintered pinnacles, half 
snow, half stone, rising into the sky like the 
very pillars of heaven. On the other hand, 
the waving verdure of the valleys below, the 
dash of waterfalls, the plenteous gush of 
springs, the laugh and dance of brook and 
rivulet as they hurry down the plains. Add 
to this picture the deep repose of the azure 
water, in which are mirrored snow-clad peaks 
as well as marginal fringes of waving forests 
and green meadows, and it is difficult to 
decide whether the sense of grandeur or of 
beauty has obtained the mastery of the soul. 
John LeConte. 


TULE RIVER. 

Large numbers of Indians were living at 
that time about the eastern shore of Tulare 
lake, and along the several streams issuing 
from the Sierra Nevada mountains— Kings 
River, Kaweah River, Tule River, Deer 
Creek, White River, Posa Creek, Kern Riv- 
er, and smaller streams. It was estimated 
that among the several tribes, speaking the 
same language with only the variance of an 
occasional word, there were in the neighbor- 
hood of two thousand warriors. Game and 
fish, upon which they subsisted principally, 
acorns, and the plants and roots and other 
articles that varied their diet, were plentiful ; 
and before becoming acquainted with the 
fatal vices of civilized man, they were a 
healthy and contented people. Petty jeal- 
ousies existed among the different tribes, 
and occasional ruptures occurred ; but they 
were never so warlike nor so blood-thirsty 
as the large tribes farther east, that have 
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maintained the struggle against civilization 
since the advent of the first white man among 
them. The first hunters and trappers who 
entered the valley found the Indians hos- 
pitable and friendly. A few parties of white 
men, Fremont’s exploring party among oth- 
ers, passed through the valley, but were not 
molested until they encountered the tribes 
farther north, who had had more inter- 
course with Americans. 

The first blood was shed on the 13th of 
December, 1850, when a small party of set- 
tlers was cruelly massacred by the Kaweah 
Indians. This party, fifteen in number, was 
conducted by a Mr. Wood to a beautiful 
spot about six miles east of the present town 
of Visalia, on the bank of the Kaweah riv- 
er, where they intended to form a settlement, 
and immediately began the construction of 
a house from the oak timber growing plenti- 
fully thereabouts. Shortly after their first 
dwelling was finished, the chief of the Ka- 
weahs, an influential personage, known by 
the Spanish name of “ Francisco,” visited 
these pioneer settlers accompanied by a 
number of armed followers, and gave them 
notice to depart within ten days, at the 
same time informing them that death would 
be the penalty for remaining longer. They 
consented to leave within the specified time, 
and secreted many of the articles they had 
brought with them, intending to return to 
the place at some future day. For some rea- 
son they were not prepared to leave until 
the eleventh day after receiving their warn- 
ing; and while the men were separated in 
the morning, gathering up their horses and 
making other necessary preparations for the 
start, a large force of Indians armed with 
bows and arrows fell upon them suddenly, 
and in a very short time killed eleven of 
their number. Two succeeded in making 
their escape, one of them, however, serious- 
ly wounded. ‘The Indians then surrounded 
the house, where they found Wood and one 
other. Wood’s companion was given a 
mark to hold for the savages to shoot at, 
but at the first fire his body was filled full of 
arrows. The leader of the little colony 
finding himself. alone, sought refuge in the 
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house and fired upon the Indians from the 
inside, killing seven before his ammunition 
was expended. After making an ineffectual 
attempt to gain entrance through the roof, 
the Indians forced the door and were faced 
by Wood, who fought bravely until overpow- 
ered. Holding a brief consultation, they 
determined to skin their captive alive asa 
punishment for having killed so many of 
their braves; and tying him to a tree near 
by, performed the fiendish deed. 

The reason for notifying Wood and his 
party to leave is not known. Had there 
been any natural feeling of hostility toward 
the white men, they would not have been 
allowed to remain long enough to erect a 
dwelling, nor is it likely that they would 
have been given so many days’ grace to pre- 
pare for their departure. It is probable that 
their action was influenced by northern In- 
dians, who were in constant communication 
with them, and felt less friendly toward the 
whites ; and it is not improbable that some 
member of the party was responsible for the 
estrangement. 

Shortly after this, General Patten arrived 
from Fort Miller witha detachment of Unit- 
ed States troops, and began to build a fort 
near Woodville, the site of the unfortu- 
nate and unsuccessful attempt to make a set- 
tlement, but did not remain to complete it. 

Settlers continued to arrive in small bod- 
ies from time to time, but there was no fur- 
ther difficulty with the Indians until four 
years later. The whites were generally dis- 
posed to be overbearing in their intercourse 
with the tribes among whom they settled, 
and a few trivial quarrels resulted in threats 
of extermination being made by the Indians, 
who greatly out-numbered the settlers, and 
naturally looked upon them as intruders. 
Lieutenant Nugent was sent from Fort Mil- 
ler with a small force of soldiers, and at- 
tacked the Indians near General Patten’s 
unfinished fort, and brought them to terms. 
Only one Indian was killed in this skirmish, 
which lasted but a short time. Lieutenant 
Nugent remained in the vicinity several 
months, when he was recalled to Fort Mil- 
ler. 
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A short time after the departure of the 
troops, threats were again heard from the 
Indians, and for several months affairs were 
in a very unsettled state. The Americans 
were prone to magnify the hostile actions of 
the Indians, but to forget their own. The 
Indians, also, were regarded as inferior 
beings, and treated as such; this they nat- 
urally resented, and became quite insolent. 
Private difficulties led to either side’s espou s- 
ing the cause of its friends, and affairs be- 
gan to bear a most serious aspect. 

The county of Tulare had been organized 
in the meantime, the town of Visalia estab- 
lished, and newly arrived settlers were scat- 
tered through the valley, engaged principally 


in the raising of cattle and hogs. The first 


penalty inflicted by law was the imposition 
of a fine of fifty deer-skins upon a young In- 
dian, who had maliciously shot an arrow in- 
to an ox belonging to one of the settlers. 
The sentence was regarded as a just one by 
the Indians, who awaited with interest 
judgment of the Court, and the fine was 


the 


promptly paid. Shortly after, cattle run- 
ning on the plains were found to have been 
shot with arrows, and three Indians supposed 
to be the offenders were taken by the whites 
(without legal process) and severely whipped, 
and warned that a repetition of the offense 
would result in the death of the guilty par- 
ties. It was not long until more cattle were 
shot, and the whites went to the chief of the 
tribe with their complaints. Two Indians 
were turned over to them; one of these in 
attempting to escape was shot, and the oth- 
er feigned death and was afterward pardon- 
ed. ‘These summary punishments did not 
have a tendency to pacify matters, but, on 
the contrary, had a diametrically opposite 
effect; and affairs continued in this efferves- 
cent state fora considerable time, gradually 
growing from bad toworse. A Mexican ca- 
guero employed by an American cattle-owner 
was killed by Indians, and about the same 
time an Indian boy was shot a short distance 
east of Visalia. ‘The demeanor of the In- 
dians became more hostile, and several of 
the whites favored an immediate attack on the 
rancherias in the neighborhood, but others 
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were strongly opposed to any such action. 
Both races becoming mutually suspicious, 
preparations were quietly made for the 
worst. In the spring of 1856 a collision 
was considered to be inevitable, and not 
a few, particularly among the young men, 
were anxious for hostilities to commence. 
At this time a party of Americans attack- 
ed one of the rancherias under cover of 
darkness, and, without losing any of their 
own number, killed or wounded several of 
the Indians. This cowardly and reprehensi- 
ble act received, as it merited, the condem- 
nation of the people in the settlement. 

A Government sub-agent visited the In- 
dians for the purpose of restoring harmony, 
but he was too late: they would listen to no 
conciliatory terms, probably believing that 
he represented the views of only a minority 
of the settlers. Warriors from all the tribes 
between the Kaweah river and Fort Tejon 
now began to concentrate in the mountains 
on Tule river, and the old men, women, and 
children moved away from the valley, except 
a few that remained in the vicinity of Visa- 
lia and refused to join the hostiles. It was 
thought that there were a few Indians from 
the valley tribes to the north, but they did 
not come in large numbers from any point 
beyond the present limit of Tulare county. 

The “‘ opportunity” long wished for soon 
arrived. A report reached Visalia that five 
hundred head of cattle had been stolen from 
what is now Frazier valley, and driven to the 
mountains ; another report placed the num- 
ber at one hundred, with the additional in- 
formation that they had been recovered 
from the Indians by the owners ; and later 
it was stated that the Indians took only one 
calf from a band of cattle. At that time the 
first report was most willingly believed to be 
the true one, and it was resolved to punish 
the marauders immediately. The move- 
ments of the hostile band were made known 
to the whites by the friendly Indians in the 
settlement, and a company of some fifty or 
sixty men, hastily gathered from all parts of 
the Four Creeks country, as this section 
was known, under command of Captain De- 
mastus, started in pursuit of the Indians. 
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The same day a party of nine mounted men 
followed the trail of a band of sixty Tejon 
Indians, who, they had been informed, were 
traveling southward in the direction of 
White River. 

Captain Demastus’s company, who were 
looking for the larger body of Indians, after 
reaching Tule River continued up the north 
fork several miles, where columns of smoke 
arising in the distance discovered to them 
the location of the camp. The command 
moved forward and found the Indians occu- 
pying a strong position, which, to their sur- 
prise, was well fortified. The location was 
admirably chosen, and the defenses would 
have done credit to an experienced mil- 
itary engineer. A line of breastworks from 
two to four feet high, composed of bowlders 
and brush, extended a distance of eighty 
rods along the face of a hill at the head of 
a little cove or plain. Immediately in the 
front of the position the ground was rough 
and broken, but to reach it it was neces- 
sary to traverse the open plain mentioned, 
exposed to a fire from behind the fortifica- 
tion. At either end,and in the rear of the 
line of defenses, was a dense thicket of 
chaparral and scrub brush, extremely diffi- 
cult to penetrate. This position was de- 
fended by a large force numbering in the 
neighborhood of seven hundred warriors, 
armed with bows and arrows. A few had 
pistols. Had they been well provided with 
firearms, all the white settlers in the valley 
could not have dislodged them. Demastus, 
confident of the superiority of his men, 
small as their numbers were, ordered an 
attack. A shower of arrows tipped with 
heads of flint and hard wood met his com- 
mand as they neared the breastwork. The 
fire was returned, but with no appreciable 
effect, and realizing the strength of the In- 
dian stronghold, and the inefficiency of his 
small force, Demastus retired about a mile 
and went into camp to await reinforcements. 

The little party of nine men previously 
spoken of, on the trail of the Tejon Indians, 
kept in their saddles all day and night; and 
about daylight on the following morning, 
when near White River, a short distance 
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above where the little village of Tailholt is 
now situated, heard the barking of a dog. 
This they rightly judged to come from the 
Tejon encampment, and, tying their horses, 
advanced cautiously on foot in the direction 
whence the sound proceeded. Discover- 
ing the camp, they succeeded in making 
their way to within fifty yards of it, when 
the dogs began barking and growling fu- 
riously. One of the Indians, painted and 
decked with feathers, stepped forward toa 
little knoll that commanded a view in all 
directions, to ascertain the cause of the 
alarm. There was no one in command of 
the whites, but John W. Williams, afterward 
city marshal of Visalia for several years, 
seemed to be the recognized leader, and di- 
rected the man nearest to him, who had a 
rifle, to shoot. He fired, and the Indian 
dropped dead. A charge was then made, 
and the Americans rushed into the camp, 
firing rapidly at the Indians, who scattered 
precipitately, not knowing the number of 
their assailants. Five Indians were found 
dead, but none of the whites were injured. 
Not feeling strong enough to continue the 
pursuit in the wooded country they were in, 
or to remain where they were after daylight, 
they returned to their horses, and rode back 
to Tule river to join the larger party. 

It was the supposition at the time that 
this party of Tejon Indians had been impli- 
cated in the cattle-stealing in Frazier Valley, 
and had gone on a marauding expedition to 
White river to massacre the few Americans 
then living along the stream; but nothing 
was heard of them afterward, and as they 
had a few women with them, they were 
probably only returning home to their own 
tribe. 

When the party of whites rejoined the 
command under Demastus, it was decided 
to dispatch Williams to Keysville, in the 
Kern River valley, for assistance, it being 
impossible to accomplish anything against 
the strongly fortified position held by the 
Indians with the handful of men before it. 

Williams set out immediately, going by 
way of Lynn’s Valley, Posa Flat, and Green- 
horn Mountain. At the first named place 
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he changed horses, and William Lynn, after 
whom the valley was named, agreed to ac- 
company him to where he had some men 
at work in the mountains, from which 
place the trail could be more rapidly follow- 
ed. During their ride after dark, through a 
heavily timbered region where bears were 
plentiful, an incident occurred that is wor- 
thy of note. Both were on the lookout for 
bruin, and after riding a short distance into 
the forest heard a noise behind, and turn- 
ing observed a large black animal following 
them. Lynn raised his gun to fire, but 
Williams, who was mounted on a fractious 
mustang, thought it was not advisable to 
shoot at the bear in such close quarters, in 
a narrow trail leading through a dense thick- 
et, particularly at night, when it would have 
been impossible to make a sureaim. They 
hastened on, and the animal behind also 
quickened his steps, which they could hear 
indistinctly on the soft earth. Williams’s 


horse became frightened and darted up the 
steep mountain side, but floundered back 


into the trail again. Soon they reached a 
small opening, and here they determined to 
try the effect of a shot at the brute, which fol- 
lowed them persistently. Lynn discharged 
a load of buckshot, and the bear fell at the 
first fire, greatly to their relief, and they pro- 
ceeded on their way not caring to learn 
whether it was dead or not. 

Williams reached Keysville the next day, 
the miners along Kern River assembled, and 
a party of about sixty men consented to as- 
sist the Americans before the Indian camp 
on Tule River. Hastily arming themselves, 
they immediately set out by the way of 
Lynn’s Valley, where they were joined by 
Lynn and a few others. 

On the return the bear killed by Lynn 
was found, and proved to be a large black 
mule belonging to a settler‘in the valley be- 
low. The owner also was found, and receiv- 
ed from the two men the sum of ninety dol- 
lars, which amount he had recently paid for 
the animal. It was a long time before the 
young men heard the last of it; the mere 
mention of “bear’s oil” was sufficient to 
cause either one of them to stand treat, and 
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before the joke wore out it had cost them in 
the neighborhood of five hundred?dollars. 
When the Keysville party reached the 
scene of action, the number of whites there 
had already been increased by scattering 
settlers who had arrived from all parts of the 
surrounding country. W. G. Poindexter, 
sheriff of Tulare county, was chosen com- 
mander, and with a force of one hundred 
and forty men made a second advance upon 
the Indians. The breastwork was attacked 
from the front, the Americans shielding them- 
selves as well as the nature of the ground 
permitted, and pouring a continuous fire in- 
to the interstices through which the Indians 
were discharging their arrows. The Indians 
fought bravely, but their arrows proved to be 
comparatively harmless missiles; and every 
one that exposed any portion of his body 
became a target for a number of excellent 
marksmen. It was an impossibility to drive 
the Indians from their position by attacking 
them from the front without a charge, which 
was not deemed advisable then, and Poin- 
dexter did not consider his force strong 
enough to spare an effective number for a 
flank movement; besides, it was thought the 
arrows of the Indians would have been more 
effectual at short range in the brush than at 
the long distance they were compelled to 
fire in front. By attacking from either flank 
it is quite probable that some of the whites 
might have been killed, but this was the 
most feasible plan of disperSing the Indians, 
and it was supposed the expedition was un- 
dertaken for that purpose. During this at- 
tack two young Americans, Danielson and 
St. John by name, were severely wounded. 
The former crawled quite near to the breast- 
work, but was discovered by the Indians 
and became the mark for scores of arrows. 
Three or four men rushed forward and car- 
ried him from his perilous position. He 
was dangerously hurt, and for a time it was 
thought fatally, but he eventually recovered. 
One other young man, Thomas Falbert, was 
shot in the thigh by an arrow, but coolly 
broke it off and continued loading and firing 
his piece as if nothing had happened. These 
are the only whites known to have been in- 
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jured. Some of the Indians were quite 
reckless, a few standing fearlessly before 
their fortification heedless of the leaden rain 
from the guns of the assaulting party. One 
of these, struck down by a bullet, raised him- 
self with difficulty and fired at the whites 
until his last arrow was gone. He and two 
others were killed in front of the line; 
what execution was done behind the breast- 
work was not ascertained, but it must have 
been considerable. Failing to accomplish 
anything of importance by this attack, Poin- 
dexter ordered his command to fall back. 
The Indians left their position and followed 
them, yelling like fiends, and keeping up a 
steady fire with their bows and arrows; but 
as soon as they got clear of the brush on to 
the open ground a volley of bullets sent 
them back to their stronghold. 

Sentries were posted during the night to 
prevent a surprise by the Indians, should 
they feel emboldened to make the attempt. 
It would not have been difficult to have 
thrown the camp into disorder by a sudden 
and vigorous charge, as a false alarm proved 
in the night; but the Indians considered 
themselves safer behind their defenses. One 
of the men who had passed beyond the lines 
unobserved was seen when returning by a 
sentry, who, supposing him to be an Indian, 
opened fire. The man lay close to the 
ground and escaped unhurt. The whole 
camp, however, was immediately in an up- 
roar, all supposing the Indians were about 
to fall upon them, and not knowing from 
what point the expected attack would be 
made. Men picked up the wrong guns, 
knew not which way to turn, and several 
minutes passed before anything like order 
was restored. This was the effect of a total 
lack of discipline, and served as a good lesson. 

The Americans remained at their rendez- 
vous several days without making any effort 
in force against the Indians. _ It was realized 
that acharge would be necessary to dislodge 
them, and William Lynn, before spoken of, 
invented a padded armor impervious to the 
arrows, to be worn by the van of the attack- 
ing party. This armor protected the vital 
parts, leaving only the face and limbs un- 
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covered. About a dozen men were thus 
provided and were known as the “ Petti- 
coat,” or “ Cotton-bag brigade.” They were 
amongst the most fearless and intrepid young 
men in the camp, but presented anything 
but a warlike appearance in their ridiculous 
habiliments. As the sequel will show, they 
never had an opportunity of trying their ar- 
mor in the proposed grand charge. 

For several days, while awaiting further 
reinforcements, nothing of importance was 
attempted. Frequent skirmishes took place, 
but little was known of the results except 
that an occasional Indian was seen to fall 
dead or wounded. Small parties of whites 
also sought and destroyed the caches of pro- 
visions made by the Indians at different 
points about the foothills, as was their cus- 
tom. There was little trouble in finding 
them, as they were usually made among the 
branches of the oak trees. A portion of the 
command returned to Visalia for a few days, 
and, while there, insisted that the Indians 
who had remained among the whites, and 
who had been disarmed, should leave the set- 
tlement forthwith. They had taken no part in 
the hostilities, and several of the leading citi- 
zens protested against the unnecessary meas- 
ure. But they were /#dians, and that 
was considered sufficient cause for driving 
them away. They were assisted by a few 
of the whites to remove to King’s River, 
until quieter times. Most of the Americans 
who had engaged in this war were young 
men, and to them the excitement of the 
times was only a source of enjoyment ; and 
owing to the inferior weapons of the Indians, 
they were in no imminent danger of losing 
their lives. ‘They would gladly have seen 
a war of extermination inaugurated, and 
would have forced the peaceable Indians to 
assume a hostile attitude, that they might 
have had an excuse for attacking them. 
While in the settlement it was proposed by 
them to surround a rancheria of non-comba- 
tant Indians—men, women, and children— 
in the night, and exterminate the last one of 
them: before their scheme was consummat- 
ed, however, the Indians were notified of 
their intentions and decamped. It was 
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thought advisable that a place of refuge be 
prepared for the people in the valley to re- 
sort to in case an attack should be made by 
the Indians while the men were “ off to the 
war,” and the erection of a small fort was 
begun in the town of Visalia on the bank 
of Mill creek; but it was never needed 
and never completed. 

Small parties of men now began to arrive 
from the upper country ; some of them com- 
ing from as far north as Merced and Mari- 
posa. Companies arrived from Millerton and 
Coarse Gold Gulch, now included within the 
limits of Fresno couuty; those from the first- 
named place under command of Ira Stroud, 
those from the second commanded by John 
L. Hunt. There also arrived from Fort Mil- 
ler a detachment of twenty-five soldiers un- 
der Captain Livingston, bringing with them 
a small howitzer for throwing shells into the 
Indian camp; and from Fort Tejon half as 
many mounted cavalry under the command 
of Alonzo Ridley, an Indian sub-agent. 
When all of these had congregated at the 
rendezvous on Tule River, the total strength 
of the force was about four hundred, and 
comprised nearly all of the able-bodied men 
in the valley. Captain Livingston assumed 
the chief command. ‘The citizen volunteers 
were armed with every style of firearm 
known, each one providing his own accou- 
trements. They were not well organized or 
drilled, of course, but what they lacked in 
discipline was made up in marksmanship, all 
being familiar with the use of firearms. 

After all had reached camp a consultation 
was held, and it was agreed to divide the 
command into four divisions, and attack the 
Indians at daybreak the following morning 
from the front, rear, and both flanks, and 
thus hem in and annihilate the entire force 
if possible. Parties were sent out to view 
the country, that the several divisions might 
be guided to their respective positions dur- 
ing the night without confusion or loss of 
time: and Captain Livingston with his sol- 
diers and about sixty volunteers ascended 
an eminence commanding the Indian fortifi- 
cation from the side, to select the most advan- 
tageous position for mounting their howitzer, 
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that all might be in readiness for the battle 
on the morrow. The Indians unexpectedly 
made a vigorous attack on this party, forcing 
them to a fight, and thus precipitating the 
engagement. Livingston ordered a charge, 
and with his officers led the men in. They 
forced their way through the brush, at the 
same time firing upon the Indians, who, not 
having their breastworks to shield them, fled 
from their strong position into the mountains 
among the pine forests, where they had left 
their women and children. ‘The Americans 
continued the pursuit two or three days, but 
failing to discover another camp or any large 
body of Indians, retired to the valley. After 
the Indians had been driven from their po- 
sition several dead braves were found inside 
the fortification, and there was evidence of 
many having been borne off through the 
brush. Nothing definite is known of the 
loss they sustained, but it was estimated 
that from the breaking out of hostilities up 
to this, the last real engagement, the total 
number of killed and wounded was not far 
from one hundred. No whites were killed 
during the charge, and none seriously in- 
jured. 

The little army now broke up, and small 
detachments were posted at intervals along 
the edge of the foothills, to prevent the In- 
dians from descending into the valley: the 
major portion returned to their homes. 
Notwithstanding the blockade, small parties 
of mounted Indians succeeded in reaching 
the plains at night, and did a considerable 
amount of damage. Most of the cattle had 
been driven in near the settlement, where 
they were closely herded and guarded; but 
the Indians succeeded in killing or driving 
off quite a number. They also burned a 
few houses in the foothills, and all but one 
along Tule River and Deer Creek—thirteen 
in number—their owners having deserted 
them for the time being. The only one on 
Tule River that escaped destruction was oc- 
cupied by John Williams, and was constant- 
ly guarded. One night, while himself on 
guard, he observed two mounted Indians 
riding toward a cow that was feeding near 
the house. Wakening one of the three 
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young men who were with him that night, 
that the Indians might be confronted by an 
equal number, he awaited their nearer ap- 
proach. When the Indians were within range 
both advanced toward them and fired; and 
they scampered off without their expected 
booty, not stopping to return the fire until they 
had placed a quarter of a mile between them 
and the house, when a single pistol shot anda 
yell of defiance were sent back. The fol- 
lowing morning one of their horses was 
found dead a short distance off, having been 
ridden apparently until it fell. 

These night raids were continued for sev- 
eral weeks, until William Campbell, the 
sub-agent at Kings River, sought the Indians 
out in the mountains and found them will- 
ing to come to terms. The war had lasted 
six weeks, when the Indians returned to the 
valley, and they have remained friendly from 
that time to the present day; although, a little 
more than a decade later, a few murders com- 
mitted on Tule River caused the government 
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to send a company of troops from San Fran- 
cisco, and force the Indians of that section 
on toa reservation set apart for them. There 
was no difficulty with them collectively, how- 
ever, and their liberties are in no way more 
restricted than those of other tribes. 
Throughout tve valley their numbers are 
rapidly decreasing, only a handful now re- 
maining to preserve the language and tra- 
ditions of a once numerous and happy 
people. 

Thus ended the Tule River war of 1856; 
a war that might have been prevented had 
there been an honest desire on the part of 
the white settlers to do so, and one that 
brought little glory to those who participated 
therein. The responsibility cannot now be 
fixed where it properly belongs. Possibly 
the Indians were to blame. Certainly the 


whites were not blameless; and it is too 
seldom, indeed, that they have been, in the 
many struggles with the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of this continent. 

_ George | V. Stewart. 
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“QO heart, my heart,” he said, 
‘“* How bitter is thine aching! 
The happy winds are waking, 
The linnets nest o’erhead ; 
And thou art like to breaking. 


“Ah, friend of years,” he said, 
““Heart’s dearest, unto thee 
I bring my misery, 
And thou shalt healing shed, 
And set my spirit free.” 


Unknowing, unafraid, 
He dared the seas that roll 
Blackly ’twixt soul and soul: 
Lost, drowning, sore dismayed, 
All baffled of his goal, 
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Back-driven to solitude,— 
“Ah, woe is me!” he cried, 
“To find no love so wide 

That it may clasp my mood, 

Or close as grief abide. 


“ This pain that stays and stings, 
At love’s or friendship’s door 
Shall knock in vain no more; 
For I will give it wings 
lar, far from me to soar. 


“OQ wide-winged song,” he said, 
Divinest, unto thee 
I bring my misery, 
And thou shalt healing shed ; 
Set thou my spirit free.” 


Fluttered the feeble song. 
Unmeet its wings to bear 
One narrow human care,— 

Wings wont to soar so strong 
Under a world’s despair. 


‘““Ah, what is this?” he cried, 
“Unto the wide world’s smart, 
Answers the wide world’s heart; 
Unheard the cries abide 
Of each small soul apart. 


“Ah, silence, thou,” he said,— 
“Most merciful, to thee 
I bring my misery. 
Be there no healing shed; 
Clasp but my pain and me. 
Strong silence, like a sea, 
Flow deep above my head.” 
Miltcent Washburn Shinn. 
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To a sensitive person, one of the saddest 
features of city life is the sight of the un- 
cared-for children that exist on the lower, 
out-of-the-way streets, where beer-saloons and 
junk-shops appear to be the only places of 
business, and where filth and drunkenness 
seem characteristics of almost all the inhab- 
itants. It is no marvel that city missionaries, 
going over such ground day after day, be- 
come so exhausted by the constant calls for 
sympathy, the sight of such pitiable degra- 
dation, and the lack of sufficient means of 
remedy, as to be obliged to give up work 
entirely at times. 

San Francisco has, as we all know, done 
well in providing kindergartens for the ne- 
glected little ones of such localities. It may 
not be so well known that Oakland, for the 
past few years, has been trying to do some- 
thing in the same direction. ‘There is good 
reason for this, for, said one of the teachers 
of the Broadway free kindergarten to me the 
other day, ‘I have taught in the kindergar- 
tens in San Francisco, but I find that these 
children in Oakland come from a much 
lower class of society than the most of those 
I have met across the bay. Such dreadful 
places as some of these babies live in! How 
can we expect them to be good with such 
surroundings ?” 

Oakland has, however, but two free kin- 
dergartens for these children; one down 
near the wharves on the lower part of Broad- 
way, the other in the northern portion of the 
city on Market street. There are other 
places where kindergartens are needed, but 
there are no means of supporting additional 
schools at present. 

The Broadway kindergarten numbers 
about sixty-five children, and is supported 
by the First Presbyterian church. The pov- 
erty of the homes from which the children 
come is plain to any one looking at the 
ragged elbows, torn jackets, thin clothing, 
and broken shoes that are worn by too many 
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of the little creatures. A friend of mine 
met a little bareheaded girl on Broadway 
the other day, who smiled as if she knew her. 

“T’m going over to the kindergarten,” 
said the child. 

“Do you go to school there?” asked the 
lady. 

“Oh, no,” answered she, “but my sister 
does, and I’m going over there to get the 
hat.” 

“*How came your hat over there if you 
do not go to the school?” 

“Well, you see,” said the child, confiden- 
tially, “‘me and my sister haven’t got but 
one hat between us, and one day she wears 
it, and the next I do; and to-day sister wore 
it, hut mother wants me to go on an errand, 
and so I’ve come over for the hat.” 

Poverty, however, is the least of the evils 
to be met. Drunkenness is something worse. 
‘The mother of two of the children in this 
school is a common drunkard, well known 
to the police of Oakland. She is hardly out 
of jail a day ata time, for, if released on 
Monday, she is intoxicated again on Tues- 
day, and goes back to prison. The father 
of these children is the driver of a “‘rag-bag- 
and-bottle” cart, and the little ones are left 
to care for themselves as best they can 
through such hours of the day as they are 
not in the kindergarten. Many of the oth- 
er children in the kindergarten leave the 
school at the close of the session only to go 
directly to the saloons, where their fathers 
are selling intoxicants. The kind-hearted 
policeman who looks after this part of Broad- 
way said the other day toa lady, “I’m glad 
you folks are doing something for these poor 
people, ma’am. They need it: but I tell 
you what it is, you don’t begin deep enough 
down. People have got to shut up these 
beer-saloons down here, before they can do 
much good with their kindergartens.” 

Such is the greeting that comes almost 
daily with discouraging power to the teach- 
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ers in this school. And yet there are as 
bright faces among the children as can be 
seen in any school, graces as yet unmarked 
by the terrible evils around them. Some of 
the children gathered in by the invitations 
of the teachers can, at first, hardly speak a 
word of English; but they readily learn, and 
are often among the brightest scholars. In- 
deed, there are but few who persist in such 
insubordination as to be unmanageable. 
Two or three of the older boys sometimes 
try to incite the younger ones to mischief, 
and, as whipping is never allowable in the 
kindergarten, the teacher’s ingenuity is often 
severely tasked to invent punishment for the 
naughty ones. One boy enjoys the title of the 
“worst boy in the school,” and is often the 
one who creates disturbances. Some days a 
little scene occurs, in which the teacher has 
to lift some obstinate boy into the back-yard, 
and bolt the door after him, when a terrific 
series of kicks and poundings on the door 
follow. The city missionary, chancing to 
come in one day when such a performance 
was going on, resolved to try to help the 
teacher. Accordingly, she went out into 
the back-yard, where the cause of the disturb- 
ance was howling. She spoke to him, but 
he continued his performance and paid no 
attention to anything that was said to him. 
At last, the visitor said, ‘‘See here, haven’t 
you any dogs?” 

The little fellow stopped crying at once, 
and answered very shortly, “ Yes.” 

“How many have you ?” asked the lady, 
encouraged at even a word of reply. 

“ Two,” snapped the boy. 

“Where are they ?” 

“Home,” said the monosyllabic youth. 
getting up and making a rush for the fence, 
which he proceeded to climb with great 
haste. 

“Where are you going?” 
lady. . 

“Over into Chinatown,” responded the 
boy, as he almost succeeded in grasping the 
edge of the roof of the wash-house next the 
yard. 

** Now, come, don’t,” said the visitor, not 
knowing what else to say, and fearing lest 
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her enterprise should be a failure. “Come 
down and go into school with me, and after- 
wards I'll go home with you and see those 
dogs.” 

The boy looked at her for a few minutes, 
and then seemed to accede to the proposi- 
tion, and the lady led the truant back in 
triumph to the school-room. But her hour 
of rejoicing did not last long, for she was 
obliged to sit in the seat beside him in order 
to keep him quiet; and after school he seized 
his hat and ran. 

He was followed, however, by a little 
brother, whose short legs could not run so 
fast as the older ones, and whose checked 
apron served as a guide to the missionary, 
who followed on behind, resolved on keep- 
ing her promise in respect to the dogs. Sud- 
denly the checked apron disappeared, and 
she stood bewildered at the corner of 
the street, until she saw both the little fel- 
lows peering out at her from a hiding place, 
anxious to see if she were going to turn off 
at the right corner. On seeing her they 
both started and ran on to an engine-house, 
where the lady found them. 

‘*Where are your dogs?” asked that much- 
enduring person, making no mention of the 
chase. 

“In there,” responded the older boy, 
pointing to the engine-house. 

“Well,” said the lady, “‘won’t you go and 
get them? I don’t like to go in there.” 

Obliging youth: “No, I won't.” 

There was a silence after this reply, and 
then the visitor said, “Well, where do you 
live?” 

“Across the street,” was the answer. 

“Which gate shall I go in at?” asked the 
missionary, preparing to go across, 

No answer. 

“Well, then,” said the persevering woman, 
“you watch and see that I go in at the right 
one.” 

When she was half-way across the street, 
the older boy called out, “Go in at the big 
white one.” 

Accordingly the lady went to the gate des- 
ignated, tried it, and behold, it was locked! 
She looked back. Both of the boys were 
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laughing at the success of their joke. The 
missionary laughed too, for she was so tried 
she could not help it. Fortunately, the fa- 
ther of the two boys, who was in the engine- 
house, came running across the street at this 
moment, and, opening the gate, called his 
wife to see the visitor. 

The account given of her son by the 
mother was not very consoling. She said 
she could not manage him, although he was 
so young. He would go with the worst boys 
of the street, and, although she knew his rep- 
utation at school, yet she could do nothing 
with him. ‘The visitor left, having almost 
come to the same conclusion herself. 

Some days the boy is less troublesome, 
however, as on the missionary’s next visit to 
the school. On her inquiring for the child, 
the teacher said, pointing to a nail, “There 
are his shoes hanging up.” 

“Ts that all there is left of him?” 

“No,” said the teacher; “che made such a 
noise scraping his shoes on the floor that I 
had to take them off, but he is around on 
the other side of the screen”; and the vis- 
itor, looking behind the thin partition, saw 
the little troubler busily engaged with his 
lessons, and looking as though he had re- 
solved to be a model boy henceforth. 

The extra work of this school is such that 
the daily sessions are limited to the morning. 
In the afternoon the principal either stays at 
the room, preparing the weaving for the next 
day or getting the sewing ready, or else she 
goes out to make calls on such of the chil- 
dren as are sick or have need of help. This 
calling system is one that takes up much 
time. Often the teacher makes as many as 
sixty calls in a month. This seems to be 
necessary, in order that she may better un- 
derstand the needs of the children by know- 
ing the surroundings of each one. 

“I do not know what business the people 
on the ferry-boats can think I am engaged 
in,” said the teacher, who comes from San 
Francisco daily to this school, “for I bring 
over such queer bundles every day. Some- 
times it is old clothes, to be made over for 
the children, sometimes plants for the school 
room. To-morrow it will be jelly for a poor 
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consumptive, the father of two of the children 
in our school.” 

The Market street kindergarten is sup- 
ported by the First Congregational church, 
and has about forty-five pupils. The portion 
of the city in which this school is situated, 
although inhabited by foreigners, yet does 
not contain so degraded a class of people as 
the Broadway district. The school is held 
in the little chapel that on Sundays is used 
as a church, and both the room and the 
yard are larger and more pleasant than 
those of the Broadway kindergarten. There 
are four teachers in this school, and this di- 
vision of labor makes the work light as com- 
pared with that of the other school, which, 
until recently, has had but one teacher. 

Many of the children of this kindergarten 
attend the free Saturday afternoon sewing- 
school held in the same room, and support- 
ed by the ladies of the Women’s Christian 
Association. The cost of the school is mere- 
ly nominal, however, as the teachers give 
their time and work, and the materials for 
garments are often contributed by interested 
outsiders. 

From seventy-five to one hundred chil- 
dren, between the ages of three and ten, be- 
long to this school. Many nationalities are 
here represented. The little Spanish girl 
sits next to the German, and near by is a 
French child with an Irish and a Portuguese 
girl on either side of her. A sprinkling of 
colored children vary some classes, and 
there is a corner devoted to boys, many of 
whom make their own shirts and rival the 
girls in the neatness of their sewing. Some- 
times some little fellow who does not be- 
long to the school peeps in at the door, with 
a request that he may be allowed to sew on 
some button or mend some rent in his coat, 
uncared-for by the overworked mother in the 
poor, untidy little place called “home.” 

The improvement in these children since 
this school was first started has been very 
great. ‘Tangled hair, dirty faces and hands, 
and ragged garments were common enough 
sights at first. ‘They have not wholly disap- 
peared now, but the little ones are learning 
the need of cleanliness and carefulness of 
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dress. Many of them now wear garments 
sewed by themselves. 

All pupils, on their first introduction to 
the school, have to spend four Saturday af- 
ternoons in sewing “over-’n-over” patch- 
work, which is afterwards quilted together by 
other persons and sent to the Old Ladies’ 
Home or the Home for little children. Af- 
ter the four Saturdays of patchwork, the 
children may choose whatever garments 
they want, and a ticket having on it a Bible 
verse is given to each little one to be learn- 
ed and recited before receiving the garment 
on the next Saturday. 

Great is the rejoicing over the first little 
apron or dress sewed by a child’s own hands. 
Sometimes the work is generously done for 
some one else; as with a little five-year-old, 
who said to me the other day, after she had 
worked hard all the afternoon at hemming 
with extraordinary stitches a square of cot- 
ton cloth: “I’m going to take this hang- 
chif home and give it to my papa to-night. 
He'll be awful glad.” 

The teaching of such eager, restless little 
tots is not always an easy task. There are 
days when work progresses smoothly, and 
again there are other days when the bhewil- 
dered teacher is doomed to listen to a con- 
fusion of appeals; such as, “Say, teacher, 
that girl’s making faces at me.” “ Say, teach- 
er, that girl behind keeps punching into 
me.” “Say, teacher, make that girl keep 
the window curtain down. ‘The sun shines 
into my eyes, and I can’t sew.” “Say, teach- 
er, baste mine first,” with an additional cry 
of “Thread my needle,” from half a dozen 
at once: and “teacher’s” judgment must 
be consulted on such momentous questions 
as: “Say, won’t you die if you swallowa 
pin?” Lowell says “There is an answer 
ready somewhere to every question,” but the 
teacher of a sewing-class soon finds out that 
the “somewhere” is certainly not in her 
head. 

Then, sometimes, a wee girl in her efforts 
to oversee the sewing of all the rest of the 
school and do her own at the same time, 
tips over her chair, and down she goes to re- 
ceive a hard bump on her head. Of course, 
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loud lamentation ensues, and “ teacher” 
must take the sufferer out into the ante-room 
to be kissed and comforted as hastily as pos- 
sible; for who knows what mischief the 
eighteen or twenty others of the class may 
get into while the presiding power is absent? 

Sometimes, too, the exercises have a pleas- 
ing variety occasioned by an inquisitive goat 
that, perhaps instigated by some mischiev- 
ous youth outside, walks in at the open 
door and marches up the aisle unmindful of 
the confusion created on either side of him, 
until, on reaching the front row of seats, he 
is suddenly caught by the horns by some 
daring woman. After a struggle, during 
which the goat plants his four feet firmly, 
and absolutely refuses to go back the way he 
came, and is then faced the other way and 
induced to go forward under the delusion 
that he is to be allowed to explore the inte- 
rior of the building, he is ignominiously 
pushed out by the back entrance and the door 
locked behind him, while he dances down 
the steps on his hind feet, proudly conscious 
that he has broken up the quiet of that 
school for some time, anyway. 

Some Saturdays, too, the perfume exhaled 
by one’s class is suggestive of a surmise that 
their many mothers have conspired together 
to give their children a dinner of onions be- 
fore sending them to school; to a not very 
enthusiastic lover of that fragrant vegetable 
the situation is sometimes trying, unless, in- 
deed, the teacher happens to belong to that 
fortunate class whom Darwin characterizes 
as “those whose stomachs soar above all 
prejudices.” 

And yet, in spite of all petty discourage- 
ments, no teacher can fail to see that her 
class are grateful for her interest in them. 
As soon as “teacher” is visible on Market 
street, there is a running of little feet to meet 
her, and there is always a friendly dispute as 
to who shall sit beside her in the class. _Lit- 
tle hands hold out to her wild flowers, dusty 
little shoes kick against her skirts as she sits 
near them, little fingers, sometimes grimy to 
be sure, pat the folds of her garments, and 
innocently inquisitive little voices ask “Is 
that your best dress ?” 
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Many of the children are very ignorant. 
One of them, after the weekly talk on some 
Bible lesson, said to me: “ What is a Bible, 
anyway? Is it like a prayef-book?” And 


numbers of others are as ignorant as she. 
Blessed is that teacher that has come to her 
class prepared in the next two hours to illus- 
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trate to the little, keen-sighted critics before 
her the reality of her words, by her patience 
with mistakes and her ready sympathy with 
the little sorrows poured intoher ears. “The 
tale of ghe divine pity was never yet believed 
from lips that were not felt to be moved by 


human pity.” 
Mary E. Bamford. 


ALEXANDER ANDREAVICH BARANOFF, FIRST GOVERNOR OF THE 
RUSSIAN COLONIES IN NORTH AMERICA. 


ALEXANDER ANDREAVICH BARANOFF, the 
first and by far the ablest of all the governors 
in Russian America, was born about the year 
1739 in the city of Kargopol, in the province 
of Olgnetz, not far from St. Petersburg. He 
was brought up to mercantile pursuits, and 
was engaged in business in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg until the year 1780, when he set- 
tled at Irkutzk in eastern Siberia. Here he 
erected a glass manufactory and a distillery, 
and added thereto the business of a general 
contractor, in all of which he was successful. 
In 1789 he was honored with a membership 
of the Free Ecumenical Society, a distinc- 
tion accorded to scientific, literary, and thriv- 
ing business men. 

In the year 1781, Gregory Shélikoff, Ivan 
Golikoff, and other merchants of Siberia and 
Kamchatka, entered into partnership in the 
fur business; and in August, 1783, three ves- 
sels fitted out by them under the command 
of Shélikoff set sail from Ochotsk. On 
reaching the island of Kodiak three locations 
were made for future settlement, and here 
was erected the first trading post in the col- 
onies. In 1787 he returned to Irkutzk, hav- 
ing organized a lucrative and thriving trade 
with the natives. He received substantial 
tokens of the good will and recognition of 
his services at the hands of the Empress 
Catherine II., and in October, 1788, he was 
awarded by the Russian government the 
monopoly of the fur trade in the Catherina 
Archipelago, which was supplemented in 
1790 by a ukase of Catherine, wiio directed 
the Aleuts to send a certain number of bid- 


arras every year to hunt, and to sell their furs 
to Shélikoff’s company. 

During the same year, Shélikoff organized 
at Irkutzk a company for the protection and 
carrying out of his fur trade in the colonies, 
and called it the Shélikoff Company. Find- 
ing in Baranoff, who had accompanied him 
on his first voyage in 1783, such indomitable 
energy and other requisite characteristics 
which distinguished him in his subsequent 
career, he prevailed upon him to accompany 
the expedition, and made him substantial 
offers of employment and future preferment, 
promising him the principal management of 
all the trading posts in the colonies. Bara- 
noff accepted the proposals, and, leaving his 
own affairs in charge of a brother, departed 
for the new settlements on April rgth, 1790, 
in the galliot Tree Sagatetel (Three Saints), 
from Port Ochétsk, commanded by Bogaroff. 
Their destination was Kodiak Island, but, 
on reaching the Aleutian Island coast, a se- 
vere storm arising, they were shipwrecked 
on the 6th of October, near the island of 
Ounalaska, at the inlet of Kashiga. The 
passengers and crew were all saved, but most 
of the cargo was lost. The following winter 
was spent at Ounalaska. On the 25th of 
April, 1791, Baranoff resumed his voyage in 
three skin canoes, and proceeded through 
Isanaach Pass and reached Kodik the fol- 
lowing 27th of June. 

Before leaving Siberia, Baranoff had been 
appointed one of the Board of Directors for 
the Colonies. On his arrival he was placed 
in charge of the factory at Kodiak. The 
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principal director in charge was a Greek 
named Eiistratus Ivanovich Délareff. This 
officer resigned during the subsequent year, 
and sailed for Ochétsk in the ship St. Mi- 
chael; and Bardnoff became Director in 
chief, and assumed entire control in every 
particular of affairs in the colonies; and here 
begins his principal career, which lasted with 
marked ability through a long series of years. 

Baranoff was possessed of a far-seeing 
mind and great personal courage, and his 
aim from first to last was the conquering of 
the native tribes and reducing them to the 
subjection of Russia, the consequent annex- 
ation of territory, furtherance of power, and 
the increased acquisition of furs; and right 
well and loyally did he apply himself to the 
task before him. When he assumed the 
reins of local power, the Russian possessions 
consisted only of the two islands Kodiak 
and Afognak; hence the supply of furs was 
chiefly confined to this limited jurisdiction. 
He immediately began augmenting the sup- 
ply of furs, and extended her factories to 
Cook’s Inlet, Prince William’s Sound, and 
Behring’s Bay (Yakoutat), defeating in every 
instance the Koloshian Indians who oppos- 
ed him. 

As the Company acquired territory and 
swelled its shipment of valuable sea-otter 
skins, the Imperial Government regarded it 
with more favor, and at the instance of Shé- 
likoff, emigrants were permitted to depart for 
the new colonies ; but for the most part they 
were lawless, abandoned, and desperate men, 
the greater number being Russian convicts; 
several were of broken-down merchants, 
mechanics, and men of other callings, de- 
graded priests, military and civil officials. 
These were denominated “Promishleniks.” 
They, with their mixed descendants and the 
native Aleuts, Koloshian Indians, came di- 
rectly under the rule of Baranoff, and he was 
compelled to govern them with a mailed 
hand. ‘They were like so many wild beasts 
let loose, with just enough civilization to ren- 
der them all the more dangerous. Krusen- 
stern, in speaking of them, says: ‘‘None but 
vagabonds and adventurers ever entered the 
Company’s service as Promishleniks; it was 
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their invariable destiny to pass a life of 
wretchedness in America, and few had the 
good fortune ever to touch Russian soil 
again.” 

Baranoff has been by contemporary writ- 
ers very severely criticized for the harshness 
of his treatment of his people, even verging 
upon barbarity and extreme cruelty. In my 
opinion he was no worse, as a man, than 
the average of his fellow-citizens born near 
the capital city of Russia; and he could 
not have maintained himself for a day 
amongst the lawless savage element by 
which he was surrounded, had he pursued a 
different course. 

In 1795 Shelikoff died, which was a great 
loss to the Company. His death was the 
signal for the formation of small rival com- 
panies, which interfered more or less with 
the operations of the principal corporation. 
It became necessary for the sovereign to 
take some decisive steps, and accordingly, 
in 1799—I cite Dall’s own language— 

“The Emperor Paul, at first strongly op- 
posed to it, was induced to take the trading 
company under his protection. A charter 
for a new company was drawn up at St. Pe- 
tersburg for a term of twenty years. This 
charter was issued on the 8th of June, 1799. 
It gave to the members of the old company, 
under the name of the Russian American 
Company, the control of all the coasts of 
America on the Pacific, north of lat. 55° N. 
They were required to organize settlements, 
promote agriculture, commerce, discovery, 
and the propagation of the Greek Catholic 
faith; to extend the Russian territory and in- 
fluence on the Pacific as far as they could 
without trespassing on the territory of any 
foreign power. The capital of the Company 
was fixed at 98,000 silver roubles. The 
Aleuts were regarded as the servants or 
slaves of the Company. They were obliged 
to hunt and work at the command of its of- 
ficers; and each adult was obliged to spend 
at least three years in the actual service 
of the Company. They were also forced 
to sell all their furs to the Company, at 
whatever price the latter chose to pay for 
them. The natives of Kenai and Chugach 
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were obliged to pay an annual tribute of firs, 
though not to enter the Company’s service. 
Baranoff was placed in charge of the opera- 
tions of the Company in the colonies. The 
government of the territories was confided 
to the Chief Director in the colonies. No 
appeal could be made from him except to 
the Directory at Irkutsk. All regulations 
and appointments were made by the latter, 
and all questions decided by it, with the ap- 
proval of the Imperial Department of Com- 
merce. All persons and things in the ter- 
ritory were under the control of the Chief 
Director, who resided in Kodiak; other dis- 
tricts were ruled by inferior agents, chosen 
from among the Promishleniks and account- 
able only to the Chief Director. The gen- 
eral regulations were just and humane, but 
the enforcement of them was intrusted to 
men with whom justice and humanity were 
always subservient to interest and expediency. 
Baranoff maintained for twenty years an ab- 
solute and despotic sway over the colonies. 
The orders of the Directory were often un- 
heeded by him, and it was almost as easy for 
complaints to reach the Directory from an- 
other planet as from Russian America. He 
was a man of iron energy and nerve, coarse, 
unfeeling, shrewd, and enterprising. Amongst 
his inferior agents were men far more intel- 
ligent and humane than himself, but they 
were obliged to submit to his authority ; any 
proposed improvements were in vain, if in 
his judgment they conflicted with the inter- 
ests of the Company.” 

The Company having extended their ex- 
plorations as far as the Alexander Archipel- 
ago in their vessel, the St. Demetrius, and 
obtained a goodly supply of valuable sea 
otter skins, and a party of Aleuts who had 
visited Georges Strait having met with grat- 
ifying success, Baranoff wisely determined to 
push on to the southward and eastward and 
extend his star of empire. Accordingly, he 
proceeded from Kodiak in the Olga, accom- 
panied by a large number of Aleutians in 
their kyacks, to the then settlement of Sitka, 
situate on the island which now bears his 
name, and proceeded to construct a fortified 
factory, which he named Fort Archangel 
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Gabriel. This was completed in the spring 
of the year following—1800—when Baranoff 
took formal possession of the country in the 
name of Russia, an act which was subsequent- 
ly approved of by the Board of Directors. On 
the 31st of October, the Emperor Alexander 
directed that a transfer be made of the 
general Directory from Irkutzk to St. Peters- 
burg, leaving only a secondary bureau at the 
former place. In 1801 an issue of 7,350 
shares of stock was authorized, each share 
worth five hundred silver roubles. In 1802 
the Emperor, Empress, and Grand Duke 
Constantine purchased twenty shares of 
stock each, the income of which was devoted 
to charitable purposes. In August of that 
year, by imperial ukase, the Loan Bank of 
St. Petersburg was directed to advance the 
Company 250,000 silver roubles for eight 
years, bearing legal interest; this was sup- 
plemented in 1803 by the Financial Bureau’s 
being directed to supply the Directory of the 
Company, on demand, with 100,000 silver 
roubles in such sums as might be required. 

Baranoff returned to Kodiak, and resum- 
ed his functions in that portion of the new 
acquisition. His zeal and patience were at 
last rewarded by his Emperor with an hon- 
orable title soon after the fall of Sitka. When 
the news reached him, shedding tears of 
gratitude to his sovereign, he exclaimed: “I 
am rewarded, but Sitka is lost. I cannot 
suffer this. I intend to die or conquer for 
the sake of my august benefactor.” And 
right nobly did he keep his word. 

In May, 1802, the Thlinket tribe of In- 
dians assembled in large numbers, and at- 
tacked the settlement of Sitka, or what is 
more properly known now as Old Sitka, for 
the site of the new city was moved after the 
savages were beaten. Fort Gabriel was oc- 
cupied by them, all the Russian officers and 
thirty men killed. Captian Lisiansky, in 
command of the Neva, arrived in Kodiak 
July 13th, 1804, and found that Bardnoff had 
sailed for Sitka in the spring with four small 
vessels, one hundred and twenty Russians, 
and about eight hundred Aleutians in their 
kyaks. Dall thus describes what followed: 

“He therefore determined to sail to his 
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assistance, and while detained by contrary 
winds at Kodiak, made various surveys in 
the vicinity. He left St. Paul August 15th, 
and arrived in Norfolk sound on the 2oth. 
Baranoff arrived on the 19th from a hunting 
expedition to Yakutat bay in the Yérmak. 
It was determined to attack the Thlinkets, 
who had fortified themselves on a rock a few 
miles distant from the old settlement, and 
now defied the Russians. On the rst of 
October, the Neva fired upon the fort, and, 
no reply being received, Baranoff and a par- 
ty of Russians and Aleutians attempted to 
storm it. They were repulsed with some 
loss by the natives, who sallied and drove 
them to their boats. Baranoff was wounded 
in thearm. The next day the Neva opened 
fire on the fort with heavy guns, and on the 
3rd of October the natives hoisted a white 
flag. The fort was not then surrendered, 
however, but was evacuated by the natives on 
the night of the 6th. They are said by Lis- 
iansky to have killed a number of infants 
and dogs, lest, by making a noise, they 
should give the alarm. ‘The garrison was 
estimated to have been about eight hundred. 
The walls of the fort were so thick, that 
the shot from the Neva had not penetrated 
them. It was defended by two cannon, and 
evidently evacuated because the occupants 
were out of ammunition. On the 8th of 
October it was burned by order of Baranoff. 
The Russians had ten or twelve killed, and 
several wounded. 

“On the roth of November, Lisiansky 
sailed for Kodiak, leaving Baranoff at Sitka. 
The Neva anchored November 16th in St. 
Paul harbor, where she wintered. ‘This vessel 
brought the first supply of medicine which 
reached the colony.” 

The point selected by the Indians is eas- 
ily fortified and well adapted for defense. 
At the time mentioned it was on an island, 
but this has in the lapse of time been so 
changed by the Russians that it forms the 
end of the peninsula of the present city of 
Sitka, and the eminence is known as Castle 
Rock; on which is situated an imposing 
building where subsequent governors inter- 
changed courtesies with foreign fleets, and 
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where Prince Maksoutoff, the last of the 
Russian governors, dispensed princely hos- 
pitality. It is but a biscuit’s toss from the 
rear window of the Custom House, where, 
on this bright, cold November afternoon 
this article is being penned under the light 
of a clear sky and almost white Arctic sun. 
One can almost fancy the details of the con- 
flict as passing in review, so little has been 
the change in the country and its people 
since the old hero waved the Russian eagles 
on to victory. 

On October 8th, 1804, Baranoff laid the 
foundation for the new fort at Sitka, located 
on Castle Rock, and erected a substantial 
structure, the ruins of which exist to-day. 
He named it Fort Archangel Michael, and 
the settlement was called New Archangel, 
which was subsequently changed to Sitka, 
and the island itself was christened Baranoff. 

The headquarters of the colonial govern- 
ment were established here permanently, and 
the work of constructing factories, public 
buildings, wharves, dock yards, machine- 
shops, ship-houses, foundries, soldiers’ bar- 
racks, etc., was begun in earnest, and as time 
advanced carried out to successful conclu- 
sion. Direct trade was established with 
Canton, Manila, Boston, New York, Cali- 
fornia, and the Sandwich Islands. The In- 
dians were brought more and more into 
subjection, until finally they were practically 
conquered. Russia sent war-ships to the 
new colony, and garrisoned the settlements 
with regular troops. ‘The traffic in furs be- 
came every year more and more valuable, 
and Baranoff, the central figure of all, began 
to see his dreams of the future realized. 

Count Nikolai Petrovich Resdnoff was 
appointed by the Imperial Government Im- 
perial Chamberlain and Commissioner for 
the redress of grievances and the better reg- 
ulation of the colonies. It must be borne 
in mind that the events which are now be- 
ing described occurred before the introduc- 
tion of steam-vessels and the discovery of 
the electric telegraph; and that the distance 
from Russian America to St. Petersburg was 
great and communication infrequent. At 
rare intervals highly-colored reports of Bara- 
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noff’s cruelty and despotism would reach the 
Emperor; set in vogue, no doubt, by some 
rascals whom he had punished. This con- 
tinued to increase as communication became 
more frequent, and it seems to have grown up 
as acustom of the country and been transmit- 
ted as a legacy to its purchasers: for no fed- 
eral official to-day can conscientiously do his 
duty and carry out his instructions, without 
having reason to apprehend that a petition 
for his removal, from the rabble, will be for- 
warded by the next mail to Washington. 
Resanoff arrived at Kodiak in 1804, and set 
himself to work to inaugurate certain meas- 
ures of reform. He is represented to have 
been an able and humane man, and possess- 
ed of great capacity and humanity. Baranoff 
and himself never were in accord as to the 
proper mode of governing the colonists ; and 
I am inclined to side with Baranoff, for sev- 
eral years’ experience in this Territory con- 
vinces me that a different method of rule is 
required here from that of more civilized com- 


munities. When an Indian commits an out- 


rage upon a white man, unless promptly and 
suitably punished therefor, he becomes inso- 


lent and more dangerous. He attributes 
immunity from punishment to fear upon the 
part of the white man, never giving him the 
slightest credit for magnaminity or mercy. 
Likewise with the descendants of the Rus- 
sian colonists: so long have they been under 
imperial rule that they construe liberty to 
mean license, and American citizenship to 
consist in being supported in idleness. 

In the year 1805 the brig Juno arrived at 
Sitka from Rhode Island, laden with provis- 
ions and an assorted cargo of merchandise 
for the purpose of exchanging for sea-otter 
skins. Her arrival was most fortunate, as 
the colony was on the verge of starvation, 
and the scurvy had also broken out among 
the troops and Russian laborers. Resdnoff 
bought the brig and whole outfit, and land- 
ing the cargo, sailed in ballast for San Fran- 
cisco, and brought back within a reasonable 
time a cargo of flour and wheat, which saved 
the inhabitants much suffering. Soon there- 
after he sailed for Kamchatka, intending to 
make the journey overland through Siberia 
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to St. Petersburg ; but succumbed to the fa- 
tigue and exposure of the hardships of the 
winter, and died on his way March 1, 1807, 
at Krasnoyarsk, Siberia. Whatever his meas- 
ures of reform, whether for the best or not, 
they were soon set aside by Baranoff, who had 
little of the humanitarian about him. He 
continued to pursue the same policy which 
had always characterized him. He opened 
up a thriving and lucrative trade with the 
Spanish settlements in California, trading 
furs for groceries, flour, wheat, bullocks, 
hides, etc. He further strengthened his 
company by obtaining from the Government 
Financial Bureau an additional credit of 
200,000 silver roubles. 

The Russian mercantile flag, with the ad- 
dition of a double-headed black eagle, was 
granted to the Company to be used as a 
special flag, and naval officers were permit- 
ted to enter the Company’s service. 

In 1808, on account of frequent com- 
plaints being made to the Directory, they 
concluded to have Baranoff superseded; and 
accordingly one Koch was selected to re- 
lieve him, but he died on his way in Kam- 
chatka. It is presumed this statement, made 
on authority of Dall, is correct; although 
Khlebnicoff in his notes states that prior to 
this Baranoff, on account of declining years 
and becoming feeble therefrom, had request- 
ed the Directory to appoint his successor. 
Again did he narrowly escape being over- 
slaughed. An individual named Barono- 
wo6lokoff was sent in the ship Neva from 
Ochotsk to relieve him, but she was wrecked 
in Sitka sound on January 9, 1813, and the 
new Governor was lost, together with thirty- 
seven men. 

In 1812 the Russians effected a settlement 
near Bodega bay in California, which was 
named Fort Ross. Kuskoff was the imme- 
diate man incommand, but the concurrence 
of the Spanish Government was obtained by 
Baranoff and the expedition fitted out under 
his auspices. The Roman Catholic mission- 
aries in California exhibited great opposition 
to the foundation of this colony. The bay 
was called in Russian Rumyanzoff, and the 
river Slavianka, which river is known to-day 
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in Sonoma county, as Russian river. Here 
grain was raised and shipped to Sitka, meat 
dried, etc. ‘The Spaniards were always jeal- 
ous of the Russians, and annoyed them in 
many ways. 

Worn out at last with the vicissitudes and 
cares of office, having extended the fur 
trade and factories from the Pribyloff islands 
to Cross sound, erected settlements amongst 
the principal of the Aleutian islands, and 
having effectually broken the power of the 
Aleuts, Koloshians, and Thlinkets, and feel- 
ing that his sands of life were well nigh run, 
Baranoff, after having faithfully served his 
monarch for twenty-seven years, peremp- 
torily tendered his resignation to the Board 
of Directors; it was finally accepted, and 
on the 23rd day of January, 1818, he was 
succeeded in command by Captain Leontius 
Andrianovich Hagenmeister. On the 6th 
day of October he sailed for Russia, and on 
the 28th day of April, 1819, he died at Ba- 
tavia on his way home, aged about eighty 
years. 

When he first landed in the colonies, 
Russia only exercised control over two un- 
important trading posts. He enlarged her 
possessions by conquering and adding there- 
to sixteen and one-half degrees of longitude, 
and a large portion of the coast of what was 
then known as New Albion. During his in- 
cumbency he sent to Russia furs valued at 
$20,000,000, and when he turned over the 
Company’s property to his successor, the 
capital invested in buildings, ships, goods, 
wares, merchandise, and furs was estimated 
to be of the value of $3,000,000. 

An engraving of him in my possession, 
which bears his autograph, was fallen 
‘upon by chance, and is probably the only 
one extant in this country; it is supposed 
to have been made over sixty years since. 
Baranoff was rather short in stature, but of 
vigorous frame and strong endurance. The 
hardships experienced by him and his ex- 
tended life of toil and adventure were suffi- 
cient to have broken down earlier in life 
one of much more powerful frame. During 
his latter years the youthful vigor which 
characterized his early and mature man- 
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hood gradually wore away, and shortly be- 
fore being relieved, his countenance became 
wrinkled and his step infirm; but his intel- 
lect was unclouded, and his will as firm as 
ever. He taught himself astronomy and 
navigation, and with imperfect instruments 
did he guide his vessels, wholly inadequate 
for the service, skillfully and successfully 
through the numerous reefs, shoals, rocks, 
and dangers unknown of the Alaskan coast. 
Vessel after vessel was built under his di- 
rection only to meet disaster. Ships from 
Russia were lost from time to time, until it 
seemed as if the wheel of fortune had decid- 
ed against him in the negative. No sooner 
would he establish a factory than it would be 
destroyed by the natives, and its occupants 
murdered; but still he held on and persever- 
ed, and after years of battling against the 
elements and the hostiles and overcoming un- 
foreseen obstacles, in the evening of life he 
had succeeded in establishing a snug and 
secure haven at Sitka, and created a new 
empire for his Imperial Master. Historians 
differ materially as to his personal habits; 
some assert that he was given to deep and 
frequent potations, but others maintain strict- 
ly to the contrary. A Russian officer of 
the sloop of war Kamchatka, which visited 
Sitka a short time previous to the retire- 
ment of Baranoff, speaks of his life and hab- 
its in most favorable terms. He rose early 
and only ate one meal a day, without regard 
to any regular hour, and was exceedingly 
temperate. He spoke German fluently, and 
learned the English language in the colo- 
nies. His word was law, and his rule was 
despotic. More than once was his assassin- 
ation unsuccessfully attempted, but he seem- 
ed to bear a charmed life. Surrounded as 
he was by desperadoes and outlaws, he ral- 
lied about him a chosen guard of henchmen, 
a Praetorian band, composed of the same 
material. He literally fought the devil with 
fire, and paid them principally in rum. They 
were devoted to his interests and obeyed 
his instant bidding. Such was the state of 
society that he had no other recourse. The 
monks and missionaries were against him, 
and incited rebellion against his authority. 
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A number had been sent to the colonies by 
the Russian government, who upon arrival 
demanded they should be supported by the 
Company; but Bardnoff refused to support 
them ina life of idleness, and compelled 
them to work fora living. This being en- 
tirely antagonistic to the Russian clergy, 
and exceedingly distasteful to the mission- 
aries, they formed a league against him; but 
they were quickly and quietly disposed of, 
and relegated to the same position as all 
others who attempted to set at defiance his 
authority. Had he wavered, his life would 
not have been worth a bauble. Baranoff 
never submitted the general accounts of the 
Company to the Board of Directors; hence, 
when he was relieved by Hagenmeister, he 
compared his accounts with those of ship 
captains who had dealt with him, and found 
everything correct save the single item of 
rum, the whole expenditure of which was 
not strictly accounted for. He did not use 
this himself; it was bought on Company ac- 
count and disbursed as before stated. 

The Company held him in great esteem 
during his long period of faithful service, 
and when the same was reorganized the 
Buard of Directors offered to present him 
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with twenty shares, valued at $10,000, which 
he declined to accept, but paid for them in 
full. Notwithstanding the opportunities pre- 
sented to him for acquiring riches, he died 
comparatively a poor man, thus refuting an- 
other of the many scandals laid at his door. 

It is impossible within the limits of this 
article to give more than a cursory sketch 
of the career of this remarkable man. He 
invariably had in view the love of his native 
land, the glory of his Sovereign, and the pro- 
motion of the interests of -his Company; 
and when, at aripe old age, full of years and 
honor, amidst the soft and spicy breezes of 
the Indian Ocean, he yielded up his spirit 
to the God who gave it, then disappeared 
from public gaze one of the most intrepid, 
determined, and successful explorers of the 
nineteenth century. 

In 1835 K. M. Khlebnicoff published a 
biography of Baranoff, and in 1850 Prince 
Emanuel Goletzin published in French a 
“ Notice Biographique sur A. A. Bardanoff in 
Nouvelle Anales des Voyages N. 2.” 

To the foregoing volumes, and Professor 
William H. Dall, of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, I am indebted for most of 
the foregoing facts. 

Wm. Gouverneur Morris. 


ALL-HALLOW EVE. 


SHE too grows old. 

She does not know me any more, 
Beneath my lantern’s yellow flare, 
Till I have crossed the crooked floor 

And stand beside her chair 
To have my fortune told. 


One room—all still: 
The ceiling bulges, black with rains ; 
The straight wails tremble, loose and thin; 
And through the six uneven panes 
Remorseless night stares in 
Across the sloping sill. 


VoL. II.—s. 
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The lamp is lit— 
A little lamp of ancient brass 
With tarnished figures, quaint and tall; 
It throws huge shadows as I pass 
Against the rocking wall: 
She draws close under it. 


She stoops her head: 
Her black gaze on the chimney-place, 
She hears, stern-featured, all I say; 
Winding around the grim, bent face, 
In lines as hard as clay, 
Her blanket-shawl of red. 


From two gray hands 
The heavy, low, black-cushioned chair 
Springs backward with a double creak; 
Dark-outlined, with the yellow glare 
Against her crumpled cheek, 
How tall and still she stands! 


My palm in hers, 
With nods and cries and baleful signs, 
With ancient charms of mumbled phrase, 
With hard brows bent in knotty lines, 
With shrewd and fickle gaze 
She muses and demurs. 


We two alone: 
I burn the chestnuts on the hearth, 
I drop the homespun ball of blue, 
I share her cracked, unlovely mirth, 
And hear my fortune through— 
Strange warning, crooked crone! 


Our eyes have met— 
I cross the seamed and crumbling floor 
Worn by the feet of buried men: 
And as I shut the low, red door 
The knocker jars again— 
It rains—the stone is wet. 


My fate is told! 
I stumble down the lilac way— 
A narrow footpath, flagged with blue— 
So soon—so soon—I dare not say, 
But if I prove it true 
I'll tell you—when I’m old. 


Dora Read Goodale. 
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DONELLY’S BABY. 


Tom and I had been married fifteen years, 
without ever owning a home, when Uncle 
Amos died leaving us a snug little place a 
few miles from Oakland. We were remorse- 
fully grateful to think how ill we had taken 
the grim old gentleman’s scoldings about 
our extravagance—we were not extravagant 
however, having nothing to be extravagant 
with—when he had really cherished such a 
kindly purpose toward us. We took posses- 
sion of our small estate with swelling hearts, 
Tom striking an attitude on the threshold 
to quote ‘Here will I spend the evening of 
my days, and my children’s children shall 
sport among the trees which I have planted.” 

This was delightfully inappropriate, for we 
had no children, and we had not planted 
any of the trees. 

We were enthusiastic over the orchard, 
the Jersey cow, the pony and phaeton; and 
had idyllic fancies of managing our freehold 
with our own hands. 

A few days divested this idea of its ro- 
mantic charm, and Tom advertised for a 
married man of all work: “for,” said he, 
“times are so hard, that single men must 
be left to the last.” 

A broad-shouldered fellow of three and 
twenty was the first applicant. 

“T wanted a man of family,” said my hus- 
band, dryly. 

The new-comer opened wide the merry 
black eyes that gave piquancy to his Hiber- 
nian features. ‘Don’t yez be callin’ a wife 
and baby a family ?” 

“ Certainly,” admitted Tom. 

“‘Thin I hope ye'll be after hirin’ me; sor- 
ra bit of work I’ve had since I losht my 
place shtoppin’ home along of the baby.” 

“How old is your baby ?” I asked. 

‘Jist six wakes, mum,” with a deferential 
bow: so, on account of the baby we engaged 
Donelly. 

I wish he had been more satisfactory, but 
I think he broke and lost more things than 


any other man in the state did in the same 
length of time. Tom went to his office in 
the city every morning, and I often dreaded 
his return at night, when I thought of the 
catalogue of Donelly’s mishaps to be re- 
hearsed. 

There was something winning about the 
fellow, in spite of his errors of omission and 
commission, and one could not help feel- 
ing an odd interest in that small girl of his. 

A fortnight after he was domiciled with 
us he returned from his weekly Sunday vis- 
it with red eyes, and a look of exhaustion 
that made me apprehensive. 

‘Sure, mum,” he said, divining my mis- 
giving, ‘‘it isn’t the whishky at all, at all; 
but the baby does be cutting tathe, and the 
wife has had no shlape all the wake; so last 
night I just walked the flure wid her mesilf, 
and the eyes of me is ready to drop out. 
Sure, but the tathe is a power of thrubble!” 

“Cutting teeth already?” I asked in as- 
tonishment. I knew very little about babies, 
but this seemed unreasonable. 

“T don’t know rightly mesilf, mum, but 
Aileen does be saying so.” 

I pondered over this subject not a little. 
Tom and I were both so unfortunate as to 
be without sister or brother; and, having no 
babies of our own, regarded infants as sol- 
emn mysteries. Was thischild of Donelly’s 
phenomenal in precocity of dentition; or 
was it only the fancy of the inexperienced 
young parents? 

At all events, the father generally came 
back from his home decidedly limp and 
sleepy from vigils with Norah, who seemed 
like Dickens’s famous Tetterby baby in the 
way of cutting teeth. 

“ Bring your wife and little one out some 
Sunday,” I asked, having a vivid curiosity in 
regard to both. 

“Thank ye, mum, kindly; but Aileen’s 
the timidest woman entirely; she can scarce 
look a stranger in the face, and ye’re quite 
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too grand for the likes of her to visit,” return- 
ed Donelly in some confusion. 

Tom’s patience was tried to its last extrem- 
ity by the petty accidents that befell every 
undertaking of his hired hand. The wind- 
mill was perpetually out of repair, the wagon 
frequently upset, one of the Jersey cow's 
horns was knocked off, the pony was perma- 
nently lamed; but Donelly was placid through 
all discouragements. “Sure, mum, the mas- 
ther will be fine and mad!” he would com- 
posedly remark, as he brought me news of 
some fresh disaster. Tom scolded and 
threatened twenty times to dismiss his labor- 
er, and then forgave him as many times, 
thinking of the needs of the young family; 
but when he had been with us five months 
the blighting distrust of Donelly’s domestic 
ties that I had cherished so long in secret 
demanded utterance. That baby’s first 
tooth had implanted a wound in my confid- 
ing heart, and its successor bit deeper still. 
A painful experience of my youth recurred 
tome. My mother, advertising for a house- 
keeper, said a widow would be preferred, and 
one child would not be an objection. A 
florid woman presented herself as the relict 
of one Capt. Shehan and the mother of his 
little daughter Biddy, now in a half-orphan 
asylum. ‘The party was employed and was 
to send for her child; but in a month she ab- 
sconded with the silver spoons, four of my 
father’s shirts, and a dozen napkins; and we 
learned that deceased husband and living 
Biddy had been manufactured for the occa- 
sion. Moved by this reminiscence of my 
childhood, I suggested to my husband that 
Donelly’s imaginative powers might have 
been liberally exercised for our benefit ; and, 
asa valuable new plow had been broken that 
day, Tom paid him off. 

We hired a capable neighbor’s boy to fill 
the vacancy for a short time, and should have 
been happy; but we missed the cheery Irish 
face, and I felt the lack when I alighted at 
the gate, returning from a drive, of a cordial 
greeting, “ Ye’re welcome home, mum.” 

Six weeks had gone by without destruc- 
tion of property for us, when, taking a short 
route through one of the poorer streets of 














San Francisco, I heard a familiar voice, and 
turning, saw Donelly hastening toward me 
with a bundle wrapped in a shawl. 

“Wouldn’t yez be afther seein’ the Baby, 
mum?” he cried with a beaming face. 

I stopped, and he held up the baby with 
fatherly pride. I was smitten with remorse 
as I looked at the tiny girl—so small, so thin, 
and yet so pretty in spite of being ill-nour- 
ished. She had the delicacy of feature and 
complexion so often seen in children of her 
race born in America; her hair was unusual- 
ly thick, curling in soft golden rings about 
her head; her lovely blue eyes had long lash- 
es, and her poor little bare feet were dain- 
tily shaped; her scanty clothing was exquis- 
itely clean. I could have cried with pity 
for the child, and shame at my cruel disbe- 
lief in her existence. 

“Jist see the tathe of her, mum,” said 
Donelly, as if to complete my discomfiture ; 
and the rosy lips parted to show six pearls. 

“She is a beautiful little creature, Donel- 
ly : come right up to the office and show her 
to Mr. Field,” I said, anxious to make 
amends for the mischief caused by my un- 
generous suspicion. 

“ Here is Donelly with his baby,” I cried, 
as I ushered the pair into Tom’s presence. 

He looked wonderingly at the pale child, 
with its meager dress and naked feet. 
“Goodness, Donelly, what ails the child? 
Has she been sick.” 

“T’m tould ’tis the milk not agraying wid 
her: me wife does have to be raising her on 
the bottle, and ’tis very poor milk we does 
be able to buy.” 

“You oughtn’t to have her out this cold 
day without shoes and stockings,” said my 
husband, taking the delicate baby feet in his 
warm hand. 

“It’s mesilf that’s afther knowin’ that too,” 
sighed Donelly, “but niver a day’s work have 
I seen since yez paid me off, and the wulf’s 
howlin’ at the dure. Aileen does be thryin’ 
to git washin’ to do; but the Chinamen has 
taken all the work from men and women 
both. God help us!” 

“Kate,” said Tom, wiping his eyes and 
taking the baby on his lap, “go and get 
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some shoes and stockings for her, and a 
cloak and bonnet, and anything else you 
think she needs; and, old fellow, you can 
come back to-morrow and we'll try it over 
again.” 

I dispatched my commission in haste, and 
returned to invest Norah with her new cloth- 
ing. It was awkward work—she cried all 
the time that I officiated as tirewoman; but 
she made a brave appearance as her father 
walked down the street with us on our way to 
the boat. 

Turning a corner, a few blocks from the 
office, Donelly espied his wife, coming, I 
think, in anxious quest of her baby. 

“ Aileen, darlint,” he cried, “see how fine 
the misthress has made Norah.” 

With an exclamation of delight the young 
mother caught the child, kissing her frantical- 
ly in excess of admiration. 

““Can’t yez be shpakin’ a word to the mas- 
ther and misthress?” protested her husband: 
and coloring deeply, Aileen greeted us, and 
I saw the same delicate beauty in her face 
and the same evidence of meager fare that 
touched me in her baby. She was evident- 
ly, as Donelly had said, exceedingly timid: 
poor thing, she was almost young enough to 
have played with doll babies rather than live 
ones. She was not more than seventeen, 
and very slender. Her blue eyes had a look 
of appeal that went to my heart, and the few 
tremulous words of gratitude she uttered 
were sweetly spoken and quite free from for- 
eign accent. Making her promise to come 
to spend the day with me at no distant peri- 
od, we bade the trio good evening, and went 
home disagreeably penitent. That wan, 
pinched, baby face haunted our slumbers, 
and my husband woke me early to suggest 
that we forward a can of Jersey milk by train 
every morning to insure wholesome food to 
little Norah for the future. 

Donelly returned, brisk and affable, and, 
in my desire to expiate my injustice toward 
him, I did not complain that he broke the 
cultivator within an hour after his arrival. 

A month later, pursuant to appointment, 
Donelly met Aileen and Norah at Oakland, 
and brought them out in the phaeton with- 
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out breaking any of their bones, which seem- 
ed almost a miracle. The baby had greatly 
improved: her little cheeks were bright pink, 
and her tiny limbs round and firm. She 
was an engaging little creature, quite un- 
abashed by the attentions of strangers, hold- 
ing out her pretty hands to be taken, and 
playing “bo-peep” with Tom. 

Her mother, however, looked downcast 
and ill at ease. I tried to cheer her up, giv- 
ing her trifles for her child, and praising its 
beauty and intelligence, whereat she burst 
into tears. 

**Don’t be so kind to me, ma’am. I’m 
ashamed to take anything more from you, 
after all the presents you gave Norah, and 
the nice milk you send her every day. I 
know you’re keeping Donelly on her ac- 
count, when he’s very little use to you. I 
wouldn’t take the wrapping of a finger from 
you if we weren’t so poor, and I don’t feel 
as if we deserve it of you.” 

I liked Aileen’s honest pride and her mod- 
est girlish manner, and it struck me I might 
benefit her as well as myself. 

“T fear you have a hard time in the city 
now; wouldn’t you like to come out here 
with your baby? You could be of great ser- 
vice to me, and the little one would thrive 
finely in this pure air. We should enjoy 
having her very much,” I said, as cordially 
as possible. 

The young mother looked around my 
pretty sitting-room, and out into the yard 
with its flowering shrubs. “I wish I could, 
ma’am,” she answered, regretfully; ‘‘ but did 
Donelly never tell you that my mother died 
seven months ago? She did, and left seven 
children, and no one but me to look after 
them; for father’s taken to drink since then, 
and I have to do all I can to keep them fed 
and clothed.” 

“Poor girl! so this is what makes you look 
sorrowful. Indeed, it is enough; with your 
own baby and so many brothers and sisters 
to care for, I don’t wonder you are sad. I 
am glad you told me, as I began to fear Don- 
elly was not kind to you.” 

“QO, he’s very good to me, ma’am,” was 
her quiet answer. 
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I sent her home laden with eatables and 
wearables for herself and baby. 

Knowing more of his household and his 
needs for money, we tried to bear with Don- 
elly’s failings, though they seemed to increase 
rather than diminish. Once inawhile Tom’s 
long suffering spirit burst its bonds in a threat 
to discharge his unprofitable servant, but the 
shrewd father would slip off and bring out 
the baby, and at sight of her the master would 
be mollified. We were always gladdened by 
the presence of the sunny-haired child, and 
I regretted that her little mother could not 
be coaxed out for another visit; but Aileen 
came no more. 

Norah was now always daintily clad and 
shod like a princess, for my husband liked 
to buy tasteful little dresses and costly shoes 
and stockings for her ladyship ; and when I 
remonstrated a little on the unfitness of such 
apparel for her station in life and her creep- 
ing period of babyhood, he made answer, 
“Other people have babies to spend money 
on, and why shouldn’t I get what I like for 
the only child I ever took an interest in?” 
In fact, Tom was infatuated with this little 
Irish lass, and made arrangements for Don- 
elly to bring her out at least once a week, 
generally on Sunday, to spend the day. 
Her father left her quite cheerfully to us, 
and betook himself to other quarters, while 
Tom romped and played with her. She was 
much fonder of him than of Donelly, and 
crept after him all over the house. Our 
visitors generally admired the little creature, 
though they did not always relish the posi- 
tiveness with which my husband asserted her 
to be the brightest and prettiest child in the 
state. He was a genuine Don Quixote in 
demanding that every one should admit her 
peerless beauty, and people with babies of 
their own demurred at accepting his views 
on that point. 

When Donelly brought the exciting news 
that Norah had begun to walk, he was re- 
quested to return and produce the little pe- 
destrian at once, Tom remaining a half-day 
from the office in order to see the accom- 
plished infant. 

Arriving at the cottage her wrappings 
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were laid off, and she was placed against the 
wall, while my tall husband knelt with ex- 
tended hands full a yard away; she put her 
pretty head on one side like a bird, then 
slowly tottered forward with irresistible ba- 
by laughter into the arms opened for her. 
Tom caught her up, tossed her over his 
head, and squeezed her close to his breast, 
while she clasped her tiny arms around his 
neck, and laid her golden curls against his 
thick, black beard. 

All this was very delightful: but in the 
mean time the gates were getting off their 
hinges, the chickens had taken possession of 
the carriage-house, the monkey-wrench was 
lost, the ax-handle broken, and confusion 
reigned in Donelly’s realm. 

“If I didn’t know that no one else would 
endure his worthlessness, I’d not keep him 
another hour,” groaned Tom a dozen times 
aweek. The provoking fellow knew that he 
was master of the situation. “I hope that 
Mr. Field won’t be afther bein’ hard on me, 
mum, on account of the baby,” he would 
observe with serenity when I lectured him 
for injuring the finest cherry-tree on the 
place, or for breaking the whiffle-trees of the 
wagon. 

“Don’t you think you ought to consider 
her yourself, Donelly, and not to destroy 
things so recklessly? Some day Mr. Field’s 
patience may be exhausted,” I suggested. 

“Sure, it’s only me bad luck, mum, no less,” 
he assured me with unchanged good humor. 

Things grew worse, and we often serious- 
ly talked of pensioning off our incorrigible 
man-of-all-work, and putting some one in his 
place. He had now calls to remain in the 
city to attend various festivities: one the sec- 
ond marriage of Aileen’s father. I was not 
ungracious at granting him leave of absence 
on that occasion, for I hoped Aileen would 
be at liberty afterward; but when I inquired 
why she could not now come to assist me, I 
was informed that “Aileen was afther cryin’ 
the two eyes of her out on account of that 
same stepmother, who was no good at all, at 
all; but as fond of the whishky as the ould 
man himself; and sure, the childer made 
more care than iver.” 
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“Do you think by the time Norah is mar- 
ried we shall have the conscience to dis- 
charge Donelly?” I asked in despair, when 
we excused him a few months later to attend 
the “wake” of his father-in-law, after allow- 
ing him to spend a week beside the old 
man’s sick-bed. 

“No,” hopelessly returned Tom, “there’d 
be a grandchild to consider, most likely. 
Well, what we give him is for the baby any- 
way, and as neither of us has recompensed 
society for the trouble of our infant years, 
perhaps we may discharge some of the ob- 
ligation this way.” 

“And what’s to become of the children?” 
I asked Donelly when he joined us again. 

“They'll be put in the orphan asylum, 
mum; me wife is breakin’ her heart over ’em.” 

“Bring her out to me now: she’s worn out 
with grief and care, and she can rest while I 
take charge of Norah.” 

“It’s not jist convaynient at prisint, mum,” 
stammered Donelly, with much embarrass- 
ment: and the next day he suddenly disap- 
peared for five days at a time, when, if he 
ever could have been of use, his services 
might have been valuable. 

The sixth evening he returned with Norah 
on his shoulder, looking sadly demoralized. 

“Excuse me, mum, for causin’ ye incon- 
vaynience,” he said, rather pompously, “ but 
it’s mesilf that’s the father of a fine bye, and 
me wife’s gettin’ on but poorly.” 

Of course, we forgave the happy fellow, 
and welcomed the baby, telling him to leave 
her with us and go back to Aileen, which 
he did. She staid a fortnight; and Tom 
bought every toy he imagined suitable for 
her; and one evening panted home with a 
complicated machine, that by proper man- 
ipulation could be made into a high chair, 
a light stand, a low chair, or a baby car- 
riage. 

She was perfectly happy, and so amiable 
that we disliked the idea of giving her back 
to her rightful owners. 

“Eureka!” cried my husband, one morn- 
ing, “I believe, now that this girl’s nose is 
put out of joint by the fine ‘bye,’ we can 
persuade Donelly to give her to us, and we'll 
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not let the other olive branch entangle itself 
in our affections.” 

The father, dropping in shortly to inquire 
after her, and to inform me that his wife was 
very bad, Tom pleasantly broached the idea 
that we should adopt little Norah. 

Donelly indignantly caught the baby out 
of her high chair, clasped her in his arms, 
and cried defiantly, “Give yez me baby! 
Wouldn’t ye be afther makin’ some use of 
one of the eyes of me? Oh murther, mur- 
ther! to shpake of the likes of that, and 
Aileen wid her heart of her schalded at los- 
ing sight of the darlint! Does yez be think- 
ing a poor man has no falins at all, at all! 
Give me me baby’s bonnet, and lll be afther 
carrying her home wid me.” 

Neither apology nor remonstrance prevail- 
ed; he took Norah away. I gave himsome 
delicacies for Aileen, and proposed to visit 
her; but he said she was too ill too see any 
one but the nurse and the doctor. 

His continued absence alarmed me about 
his wife, and had I known where he lived 
I should have gone to inquire after her; but 
it was a week before he appeared, haggard, 
with bloodshot eyes, and wearing a wisp of 
crape on his hat. 

“Ah, Donelly,” I cried, “have you lost 
your wife?” 

“That I have, mum; me wife, me fine 
bye, and me baby; I’m a single man, and ye 
won't be afther wantin’ me here,” and he 
buried his face in his hands. 

“Not little Norah, don’t say that,” I said, 
sobbing violently. 

* Here’s all that’s left of the darlint,” he 
answered, holding out a precious little ring- 
let; “I know, mum, ye loved the very curls 
of her, and I saved this for the masther and 
yersilf. Oh, why didn’t I lave her wid yez!” 

“How did it happen?” I asked, bewilder- 
ed by the suddenness of the blow. 

“Tt was the croup that took Norah, mum; 
the fayver took Aileen and the bye next day, 
and yesterday we buried ’em all. The moth- 
er was that bad we forgot the baby, and she 
got out from the cover at night, and that’s 
the cause of the croup.” 

“Why didn’t you send for us, Donelly ? 
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We would have done anything in our power 
to help you, and we should have wished to 
follow Aileen and the baby to the grave.” 

“Oh, mum, I was like a crazy man wid 
the thrubble, and I’m light-headed yet wid 
loss of shlape. Oh thin, mum, be afther 
thinkin’ what it is to see the light of yer eyes 
taken away like that. Shpake a good word 
for me, mum, to the masther, to let me shtay 
a bit till I can find out mesilf once more. I'd 
be better contint here than anywhere else 
now.” 

Small need was there to ask forbearance ; 
the utter desolation of his lot forbade sever- 
ity: and Tom, heartbroken himself over the 
baby, bade its father stay. 
We put away 


golden-haired 
Was not his grief our own! 
the toys, the ingenious high chair, and even 
a few books made sacred by leaves torn by 
the restless little hands now crossed in per- 
petual quiet. 

The pathos of Aileen’s short life moved 
me deeply : the sweet, modest little Irish girl, 
who had fallen beneath the burden of cares 
too heavy for her slender strength ! 

When I remembered through what be- 
reavement he had passed, I could not be 
austere in my judgment of Donelly, though 
he showed more than once evidences of in- 
toxication; and when he proved, if possible, 
more heedless and reckless than before, his 
dead baby pleaded with Tom more eloquent- 
ly even than had the living one. 

I knew he felt his affliction keenly, for he 
begged me not to speak of his loss, saying 
that he could not bear it. I gave him no 
further reminders than bouquets of flowers 
for his weekly visit to the cemetery. Soon 
after his baby’s death, we asked him to show 
us her grave, and he had taken us to the 
humble resting place. ‘They're both in 
the grave wid the mother, mum; she was 
after askin’ it of me,” he said, pointing 
to the single mound that covered his house- 
hold. 

My husband resolved to see a suitable 
monument placed at the head of the grave, 
and we spent many hours in discussing the 
idea. Tom was always more extravagant in 
his views than I was, and was dissatisfied with 
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my modest suggestions. Our difference of 
opinion postponed the matter for five months : 
then we definitely agreed, and a marble cut- 
ter was set to work to carry out our wishes. 
We had tenderly cherished the memory of 
Norah, and I had given many a regretful 
thought to her young mother; but we fancied 
time had been tookind to Donelly. He be- 
gan to assumea lightsome air, and to weara 
rose in the button-hole of his coat on Sun- 
days. 

“ Kate,” said Tom, coming home with a 
sober face; ‘‘the monument is ready to go 
up to-morrow, and I think none too soon, 
for Donelly is paying attention to some oth- 
er woman, I’m sure. It was late to-night 
when I came to the boat, and I met him at 
the wharf with a good-looking girl on his 
arm. ‘There’s one consolation: if he’s al- 
ready cured of his grief, I shall have no com- 
punctions at discharging him.” 

It wasa ray of light to see an escape from 
a life-lease of Donelly’sservices, but my heart 
yearned over the plaintive girlish face so 
soon forgotten. 

My husband went off after supper to see 
a neighbor, and I sat alone on the porch, 
thinking mournfully of poor Aileen and her 
little ones, and reflecting bitterly on the in- 
constancy of a man’s affection. 

Raising my eyes, I saw standing at my 
gate the semblance of Aileen, with Norah in 
her arms. 

I had no faith in supernatural phenome- 
na, but there fell upon me the dreadful ina- 
bility to speak or move that attends night- 
mare. 

I stared vacantly at the figures plainly 
outlined in the bright moonlight. The 
mother’s sorrowful, pleading expression, as 
I last remembered it, seemed intensified ; 
the child on her breast appeared asleep. 

How long she remained motionless I can- 
not tell; but she came slowly toward me, 
dropping on her knees and crying out : 

“OQ, don’t look at me like that, ma’am; 
forgive me; I never knew a word of those 
cruel lies Donelly told you.” 

I fainted then, and my next recollection is 
of lying on the floor, my face dripping with 
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camphor, Aileen sobbing, and the baby 
screaming in anything but ghostly fash- 
ion. 

Aileen gave me a glass of water, helped 
me into the house, laid me on the lounge, 
and then explained her return from “the 
land of the hereafter.” 

* You see, ma’am, I’m not Donelly’s wife at 
all, and this is only my little sister, that I’ve 
cared for since her birth. She’s threemonths 
older than he told you. He’s my cousin, 
ma’am ; and being so heedless and unlucky, 
and drinking some, he never could keep a 
place. When he saw Mr. Field’s advertise- 
ment, he went out and told that he’d a wife 
and baby, only thinking it would give him 
employment; when he’d been out on a spree 
he told you the baby was sick. By and by, 
his stories not hanging together well, you 
suspected him, and he was discharged. He 
came to our house as he generally did when 
out of work, and was sitting in the door 
holding Norah when he saw you passing, 
and asked leave to take her to show you. 
When I came to meet him, being anxious 
about the baby, you asked me to come to see 
you ; andI did so, ma’am, as innocent of de- 
ceiving you as thechild herself. When he met 
me at Oakland with the carriage, he told me 
the wicked story he’d made up, and begged 
me not to expose him for fear he’d lose the 
situation. You saw how ashamed and wretch- 
ed I was that day, hardly able to look you in 
the face. 

“He promised to tell you the truth, and I 
thought he had till the time my father died, 
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In the winter of 1877~—78 I was stationed 
at a little village in South India that rejoic- 
ed in the name of Ootapidaran. The dire 
famine of thos: years had worked fearful 
havoc among the poor inhabitants, and this 
particular portion of the Ininevelly District 
was a scene of most dreadful suffering. 
The Government made strong endeavor to 
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and he owned you still thought me his wife: 
then I gave him no peace, till he said he’d 
confessed it all, and I often wished to come 
and see you, and thank you for your kind- 
ness ; but he wouldn’t hear to it. 

“To-day, in the city, I was passing the 
marble-cutter’s on street, and I saw a 
monument with my name and little Norah’s 
and such beautiful words about us; and 
then I knew he must have only told worse 
lies to get out of the first ones. I came 
home and found him there with his sweet- 
heart ; and he couldn’t deny it, and laughed 
to think how neatly he had got rid of his 
family ; and I came out here this very night 
to tell you how it was. He said you wanted 
Norah for your own child, ma’am, and if it 
will make you amends for the lies he’s told, 
you may have her.” 

* Aileen,” I said, “ we'll keep you both if 
you like to stay, and I hope to see a happier 
fate for you than to be Donelly’s wife.” 

Aileen was my cherished handmaid for 
five years, and then left me for a home quite 
as comfortable as my own. 

That precious child, who was the idol of 
Tom’s heart, is sixteen now, and the foolish 
fellow is as indulgently fond of her as in the 
days when she was Donelly’s baby. 

Sometimes a vagabondish tramp looks in 
at the door with a grin, and says: “ Would 
yez plaze be afther giving me two bits, mum, 
jist for the luve of me baby?” and the sinner 
usually gets it in spite of our recollection of 
his past enormities, for what would our home 


be without Norah! 
Mary T: Mott. 
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succor the starving thousands; and relief 
camps, as they were called, were opened at 


convenient centers. Tens of thousands 
were aided at these huge establishments— 
—fed and clothed—but care and superin- 
tendence were not of much avail. Many 
more died than were kept alive. Starvation 
in all its terrible forms was ever before the 
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eyes of the relief officer; and sickening were 
the scenes that had to be witnessed through- 
out the day. At first, the sight of so much 
sorrow somewhat weakened the nerves of 
even the most hard-hearted; but it seems 
that we can get accustomed to almost any- 
thing. If the proverb is to be believed, 
“ Even eels get accustomed to be skinned.” 
The duty was not one of choice. Though 
there was something about it that made the 
officers engaged in it appear to the starving 
population like angels of mercy, still it was 
revolting, and they are few who will forget 
the terrible ordeal through which they passed. 

Ootapidaran was, in the broadest sense, 
a famine-stricken place. Rain had not fall- 
en for two years, and the earth was bare of 
even a tiny blade of grass. The plains of 
black, cotton soil stretched far and wide, 
but no vegetation relieved the sepia-like col- 
or. Animals had disappeared from off the 
face of the earth; even the ever-to-be-seen 
jackal had hied him to more likely jungles. 
The very trees had dried up, and stretched 
their bare branches appealingly to heaven. 
The skies were always of the same intense 
blue. And frequent were the watchings for a 
cloud, even as large as a man’s hand. If 
but the faintest streak of white were seen, 
joyful exclamations would be heard amongst 
the poor people. But ere long the white 
would be merged in the blue, leaving no re- 
sult but misery. Then the agony of the peo- 
ple would reach its culminating point, and 
crying aloud they would ask of their god to 
strike them dead to the earth from which 
they had sprung, and in which were bound 
up all their hopes and fears. 

The Hindoo, philosophical as he is gener- 
ally, sometimes gives way to that utter des- 
pair which is so common amongst people of 
colder climes. In all these months I noticed 
but one or two instances where trouble had 
so far overcome them that they railed against 
their gods. And even then, I found that 
those who did so were either insane or on 
the high road to insanity. In most cases, 
whole families, rather than forsake their mis- 
erable hovels, would lie down together and 
calmly wait for death. In no instance did 
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they, like the Jewish mothers of whom Jose- 
phus draws so fearful a picture, devour their 
offspring. Nor did men, like certain of the 
Donner Lake party, eat of their fellow men. 
And yet I have seen many who for months 
had only satisfied nature by gnawing at roots. 
Often have people come into camp—travel- 
ed miles to do so—and at the mere sight of 
food have fainted. Others, as they stretch- 
ed their hands to clutch a morsel, have ex- 
pired. There is more love in one Hindoo 
mother than ina thousand mothers of differ- 
ent nations. No Hindoo woman, even in 
that terrible time, combated with her child 
for a fallen berry; and yet I have seen a 
half-dying mother, in order to feed her off- 
spring, fight with a monkey, and victoriously, 
for the fruit of the wild fig. As a rule the 
men, though patient, were not to be sur- 
passed by the women. Though they did 
not grumble against their god, they did most 
vehemently against the relief officer and the 
doctor. ‘The greatest care had to be taken 
that when a patient came into camp he was 
not fed too liberally. And ludicrous as well 
as painful would be the battle between doc- 
tor and patient. ‘The doctor would allow 
but the smallest amount of food, with a little 
port wine. The patient refused the wine, 
but invariably demanded more food. He 
was never humored, and his rage can be 
more easily imagined than described. 
Matters continued thus for months, till the 
rainfall renewed hope, and the camp began 
toempty. Taking advantage of the short 
respite, although I had reported inability on 
account of floods to leave camp ona tour of 
duty, I managed to brave the elements, and 
started without leave or license on a well-de- 
served holiday. As it was Christmas, I was 
somewhat nervous lest I might be discover- 
ed by some zealous district officer, who had 
been informed that I was a close prisoner in 
camp, “owing to heavy rain, swollen rivers, 
flooded Irish bridges, and sick animals.” It 
was one thing to determine to take a holiday, 
and another to carry out the intention. There 
were noroads. The district engineers of In- 
dia only make roads for fine weather. In the 
wet weather they are generally not to be seen. 
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At any rate, as the afternoon of the 24th De- 
cember, 1877, promised fair, 1 had my horse 
saddled, placed. one clean white suit in one 
saddle-bag, in the other a brandy bottle, and 
started for the railway station twenty miles 
distant. My only companion was a peon, 
who carried my gun and a meal for the 
horse. 

My hopes were soon dispelled, for the sky 
became clouded, and one or two heavy drops 
showed that a storm was about to burst. 
Rumbling thunder and livid flashes of light- 
ning also began to trouble and illumine the 
sky. I felt that if I was not in for a drench- 
ing, I was in for something more dangerous. 
The horse I rode was an old campaigner, 
and had been with his former owner through 
some terrible scenes. But I doubted him at 
this present moment; for I had always been 
told he was “a deuced sensible animal,” and 
“ta deuced sensible animal” he proved. For 
the more the thunder rolled, the less inclin- 
ed he was to proceed. And when! attempt- 


ed to take him into the open plain, out from 
a grove we were passing, he gave a short 


neigh and bolted for a village, refusing to 
move a step when once within its precincts. 
There was nothing left for me to do, but 
to remain where my animal had brought me 
till the storm subsided. No European had 
ever visited this village, and, consequently, 
I was the object of much curiosity. Old 
hags, ignorant that I knew Tamil, passed 
most uncomplimentary remarks, and _fer- 
vently prayed heaven that I was not the pre- 
cursor of fresh trouble. Young maidens 
peered round corners and out of door-ways, 
urging the men to give me and my horse 
shelter. They were generally scattered by the 
approach of either their liege lord or their 
father. It was only to their younger brothers 
they could give hints as to my befriending. 
But the European in India is not averse to de- 
manding shelter, especially if he is connected 
with the district government; and it is pret- 
ty certain that he gets what he wants. My 
horse was soon provided for, but not so my- 
self. My clothes were thoroughly drenched. 
It was suggested that I should undress and 
don the garb of the native—which, by the 
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way, is most indecently scant—or remain 
without clothes. To each of these kind pro- 
posals I returned a cross refusal, at which 
some passed remark, that the dorés were 
said to be all mad, and probably I was about 
the most sane. This brought from the young 
Brahmin ladies a titter, which, in turn, drew 
on them harsh reproof. 

The headman of the village showed him- 
self, and was, after due consultation with my 
groom (who by this time had arrived) all 
smiles and compliments. Learning that I 
could carry on feeble conversation, he order- 
ed every one to stand back, and asked my 
pleasure. Having made enquiries as to the 
state of the crops, and other matters con- 
nected with wind and weather, I was offer- 
ed cocoanut water and buffalo milk. While 
I was drinking the whole population swarm- 
ed around, and no actor was watched more 
critically by his audience than I was by 
these simple villagers. When they saw me 
pour out the milk into a glass and drain it at 
a draught, they somewhat shuddered. A 
Brahmin would hold high in the air the ves- 
sel, and then empty it into his mouth; the 
pariah would drink from his hand, but the 
most rational method was to them the most 
inexplicable. 

When I started a huge body followed; the 
headman, mounted on a sorry-looking pony, 
began telling me all his grievances, personal 
and otherwise. 

It was a gloomy way to spend Christmas 
Eve, thus slowly riding along, with nothing to 
guide but an occasional dissipated-looking 
mile-stone. Sometimes I would be off my 
track, and then the fault would all be laid 
on my groom. I arrived at the station about 
twelve o'clock at night, and, trying to obtain 
sleep on the flagged veranda, waited for day- 
light. 

It was a long while coming: but like cth- 
er nights it had an end. The station master 
told me that there had been heavy rain the 
previous night—as if I had no idea of the 
fact. 

“Ah,” said he, “no train will come fora 
long time; bridge smashed, and god is kill- 
ed.” 
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“You irreverent heathen,” I said; “do 
you mean that on account of the weather 
you use such strong language ?” 

I learnt, after duly lecturing him on his 
vile use of the Queen’s English, that he 
meant the “guard” had been killed. 

The train did, however, make its appear- 
ance some four hours late, and I entered, 
dry, but hungry and miserable. ‘The first 
thing a person does on entering a railway 
carriage in India is to goto sleep. ‘This I 
did, first having reconnoitered and found no 
district officer. ‘The train ran from eight to 
ten miles an hour, and half the day was done 
when I reached a little junction called Ma- 
niachi. Hungry as I was, I could not avail 
myself of the refreshment-room, for sitting 
at the head of the table was the gentleman 
who had charge of my special camp. I nev- 
er felt before toward any person as I did to- 
ward that fat, hale, hearty-looking man. His 
appetite was enormous, and I feared that 
there would be little left of the three grilled 
fowls if his train did not soon arrive. It 
came, but it had to wait till he had finished 
his ninth glass of ale and smoked his first 
cigar. He, being the big man of the place, 
showed his authority by eating more than 
everybody else and keeping a train waiting. 

Soon after my train arrived, and I started 
on my journey. Our track lay through a 
vast open plain of black cotton soil: here 
and there the peculiarly beautiful and grace- 
ful umbrella tree relieved the monotony of 
the scenery. Away to the south could be 
seen an indistinct line of purple hills. It 
was the range of the western Ghats which 
run along the western coast, and end at 
Cape Comorin. The country began to 
change as I went north. We were no long- 
er in the famine area. ‘The bright green 
shoots of the paddy, peeping from out the 
silvery sheen of the flooded field, made 
pleasant contrast to the dull black of the 
cotton soil we had just passed; the beautiful 
feathery palm, for which Ininevelly is so 
famous, cast flickering shadows over the 
turf; besides protecting from a powerful sun 
the picturesque hovels of the cultivator. 
Ferns spread their branches in negligent 
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profusion, and around their stems were coil- 
ed dangerous snakes, green in color, and 
thin as the lash of a whip. Huge lizards, 
a foot in length, with brilliant red head, 
blackish body, and yellow belly, darted 
through the foliage, and up trunks of trees 
in search of prey; while swinging from 
branch to branch of the mango, or chatter- 
ing high on cocoanut trees, would be col- 
onies of monkeys, dreaded by children, 
feared by women, and hated by men. The 
ripest of fruit was destroyed by these crea- 
tures. Nothing was safe from their detested 
paws. The cake baking over the fire would 
be snatched away, right before the eyes of 
the baker; the cloth hanging on a bush to 
dry would be in a thousand shreds ere one 
had time to rise; the collected toddy put in 
the sun to ferment would be upset as soon 
as placed on the ground. Often they will 
approach women and children, and invite 
war by their gestures. Many an unfortunate 
creature has had her clothes torn from off 
her, and been left without a stitch by these 
demons of nature. Human in visage, they 
are diabolical in character, and no coaxing 
or caressing will deter them from carrying 
out their mischievous fun. 

Tired of gazing out on the scenery, I 
composed myself for a nap, but was sudden- 
ly awakened by furious shouting. Looking 
out of the window to see what was the mat- 
ter, I found we were in sight of no station; 
nor could I see any signs of habitation save 
a most dismal looking house, some five hun- 
dred yards from the railroad. Looking fur- 
ther afield, I saw two men leisurely ap- 
proaching, but shouting with all their might, 
“*Stop.” There was no earthly necessity, as 
the train had already stopped. Still walking 
they began lively conversation with the 
guard. “Well, you niggers, is there a doré 
in the train?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“What is he like?” 

“Oh! he, sir—he young, sir.” 

At this elaborate description both decided 
that I was the person; then, jumping on the 
train, began giving Christmas greeting alike to 
Hindoo and Mohammedan. My compart- 
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ment was soon reached. Here the maddest 
of the party proposed our giving the guard a 
holiday and taking charge of the train. Noth- 
ing suited better. The guard was compell- 
ed to yield and so was the engine-driver. 
One of our party was a doctor, who had tak- 
en previous lessons in engine-driving. He 
took command of the engine. With con- 
summate skill he ran through stations, then 
backed into them at full speed; going at 
breakneck pace over shaky bridges, and per- 
forming feats never imagined by the sleepy 
managers of that famous line—famous for 
its delays and accidents. 

Acting as fireman, I frequently cautioned 
him, but he invariably returned answer that 
“the more care the more accident.” And he 
exemplified his theory by opening the steam 
valves and letting the engine whistle, as if to 
scare the demons of mishap. Our guard 
was quite as jovial on the other side, and 
would by way of amusement throw his hat 
out of the window, jump out, secure it, and 
return. This feat he performed about once 


THE LATE 

WHEN Peru, in August, 1872, was arous- 
ed to consciousness of her critical financial 
condition, brought on by vain enterprises 
and the thoughtless extravagances of her for- 
mer military rulers, she searched for means to 
float her over the ocean of difficulties into 
which this state of affairs had launched her. 
It was her first president of the civilian par- 
ty, Don Manuel Pardo, then lately inaugur- 
ated, who sounded the alarum. 

Whilst her administrators and employees 
had accumulated fortunes, the State became 
impoverished ; yet strange to say, the bases 
of these fortunes were laid with the apparent- 
ly sincere motive of developing the country. 
Under the administration of Colonel Don 
José Balta (1868-1872), the predecessor of 
Pardo, bills proposing the execution of va- 
rious national enterprises, such as the erec- 
tion of public monuments, the construction 
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every mile, much to the delight of the na- 
tive passengers, who are always on the look- 
out for such British peculiarities. When 
nearing Madura, we resigned our respective 
commands, and getting into our carriage 
woke up sleepy and cross, complaining loud- 
ly of the gross delay. 

At dinner in the refreshment room we 
spoke to another unfortunate, who, like us, 
had nowhere to eat his Christmas dinner. 
He told us that everybody in the station was 
surprised at the excellent time the train 
had made; that the driver was a good fellow, 
and ought to be rewarded for running his 
train so well, considering the bad weather 
we had been having. ‘The doctor, too, was 
loud in his praises, and proclaimed the driv- 
er the ‘concentrated essence of a brick.” 

We were afterward told that our in- 
formant was a railway official, who had but 
lately arrived from Madras, and who intend- 
ed to make changes in the native staff. Need 
it be said that our driving saved the places 
of that guard and engine-driver ? 

Beamish Hamilton. 


WAR IN SOUTH AMERICA. I. 


of an expensive dock at Callao, and of rail- 
roads across the Andes, had been presented 
in Congress, and, backed up by the despot- 
ic government, received approbation. The 
estimates for carrying out these latter enter- 
prises were far below the real cost of them; 
the benefits to the country derived from 
them, far below the value estimated. 

The famous Lima-Oroya railroad, in con- 
struction since 1869, intended to serve as a 
connecting link between the Pacific and a 
point on the banks of the Amazon, from 
whence again connection by a line of steam- 
ers should be established with the Atlantic, 
was yet far distant from the pass where it 
was to cross over the high ridge of the Cor- 
dilleras ; and yet it had already cost more 
than double the sum of money estimated for 
its completion. Would it ever serve the pur- 
pose for which it was intended? Experi- 
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ments had proved that from where it com- 
mences climbing the mountains, trains could 


be run on it with safety and regularity dur- 
ing but half of the year. This was not alone 
owing to snowstorms in the high regions of 
the Andes, but as much to the slipperiness 
of the track in the lower regions during the 
rainy season, uncommonly steep grades hav- 
ing been adopted in the construction. 

The Pacasmayo-Cajamarca railroad in the 
north, in construction since the beginning of 
1871, had likewise been projected with the 
view of connecting the Pacific with the anti- 
Andes region, and had likewise failed to 
show signs of ever returning interest on the 
capital sunk in it. The same was the case 
with the railroad in the south, connecting 
Mollendo with Arequipa, and,this again with 
Puno at Lake Titicaca on the border of 
Bolivia, with the Chimbote-Huaraz in Cen- 
tral Peru, and others pushed by the govern- 
ment, all contracted for by the enterprising 
North American, Mr. Henry Meiggs, the 
medium to wealth and the intimate friend of 
President Balta. 

So Perti was now, by the large amount of 
money professedly expended on these enter- 
prises—all started nearly at the same epoch, 
none of them finished, hardly any paying in- 


DEPOSITS. 


terest—brought to the very verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

A mere signature of hers was no longer, as 
it used to be when guano was still abundant 
on the coast, sufficient to open the treasury- 
vaults of the Jewish firm, Dreyfus & Co., in 
Paris, her “stand-by” on many former occa- 
sions. The “Chinchas” and the “Lobos” 
islands were now practically exhausted of 
guano, and on the reserve quantity of that 
valuable substance deposited at Patache, 
“Pabellon de Pica,” Punta Lobos, and Gua- 
nilla, points on her southern coast where lay 
Tarapaca, her saltpetre-producing province, 
she had already obtained heavy sums of 
money in advance. 

Her ordinary revenues did not suffice to 
administer to her present wants. Besides 
the capital which her unfinished enterprises 
called for, there was a great national debt to 
pay off. What could she do to pacify her 
creditors, maintain her reputation, and enable 
herself to finish her colossal railroad enter- 
prises, which only after having reached their 
destination, properly graded, might prove a 
benefit to her? 

With prudent statesmanship, Peri had 
ample resources yet undeveloped to meet 
all her liabilities. Her mineral fields pre- 
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sented ample opportunity for fostering min- 
ing enterprises in the country, 7/ encouraged 
and guaranteed by a firm and serious gov- 
ernment. In the course of time, by indus- 
try and economy, she might again, after hav- 
ing fulfilled all her engagements, be on the 
high road to wealth. 

But Perti looked for relief in another 
quarter. After ceasing payment of the in- 
terest on her national debt, and discontinu- 
ing some of her public enterprises, she tried 
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to raise her revenue by monopolizing the 
saltpetre industry in the country. She did 
not, however, take steps directly to this end. 
What prevented her? 

The saltpetre industry in her province, 
Tarapaca, had mainly been created by Chil- 
eans; large tracts of saltpetre fields were 
there owned and worked by Chileans, and 
with capital raised in Chile. At the same 
time they created an industry for themselves 
in the Peruvian province, the Chileans had 


VALPARAISO, 


established a handsome revenue for Peru. 
Would Chile quietly allow Valparaiso, the 
center of the industrial life in Tarapaca, to 
be ona sudden deprived of the source of 
her income; deprived not only of freight 
and sale of saltpetre, but also of the fur- 
nishing provision for the commercial and 
industrial establishments she herself had 
founded? She might possibly not. This 
explains most rationally wAy Peru, at this 
very epoch, commenced agitating against 
Chile, both in Bolivia and Argentine. 

This was rather an easy task, for with 
both republics Chile had difficulties derived 
from boundary questions. When her citizens 
discovered in the desert of Atacama rich 
tracts of saltpetre, borax, silver and copper 
mines, and began to develop them, and 
bring the guano deposits at Point Angamos 
into market, Bolivia disputed with Chile the 
supremacy of the territory included between 


the 23rd and 24th degrees S. lat., containing 
the nucleus of the flourishing industries with 
which Chilean energy had peopled that des- 
ert waste, never formerly thought of by the 
Bolivians. Bolivia claimed supremacy as 
far south as to the 24th degree ; Chile as far 
north as to the 23rd degree. However, this 
dispute had been settled by the treaty of 
June 5th, 1863, in which Chile conditionally 
had withdrawn from political right to the 
disputed territory. The stipulations in the 
treaty Bolivia had not regarded; but after 
many futile efforts to persuade her to do so, 
Chile, by making some concessions, came to 
an amicable understanding with her north- 
ern neighbor. A new treaty had been drawn 
up in Bolivia, and signed by the Chilean 
embassador on the 6th of December, 1872, 
and ratified in Chile on the 8th of January, 
1873. All differences between the two 
countries being now adjusted in a manner 
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favorable to Bolivia, Chile had every reason 
to anticipate an era of untroubled prosperity 
for her industrious citizens, located in the 
desert of Atacama. 

The influence of Peruvian activity in ref- 
erence to Chile soon disturbed the existing 
tranquility. On the 6th of February, 1873, 
Bolivia signed in Lima a secret treaty, offen- 
sive and defensive, with Peru, who short- 
ly afterward sent an embassy to Buenos Ay- 
res, charged with the mission secretly to 
persuade Argentine to join the Union. 

Almost immediately after having gained 
its point with Bolivia, Peru, without waiting 
for an answer from the cabinet in Buenos 
Ayres, on the 18th of January issued a de- 
cree by which the saltpetre produced in the 
country was monopolized. The State con- 
stituted itself a middleman between the pro- 
ducers of saltpetre and the European buyers 
of this product, and fixed the price which 
it would pay the producers per quintal of 
this article at $2.40, payable on the wharves 
for exportation. The exportation by any- 
body but the State would be punished with 
the confiscation of the article. The decree 
would be enforced as law two months after 
its issue. 

This was a great blow for the manufactur- 
ers of saltpetre in the province of ‘Tarapaca. 
By this decree they were deprived of selling 
directly their products ; and, moreover, had 
to depend for payment for them upon a gov- 
ernment that had newly failed to fulfil its 
compromise with its creditors. 

In the two months allowed the manufac- 
turers of saltpetre to ship and bargain for the 
sale of that substance on their own terms, 
they strove to provide for future losses by 
producing all the nitre they possibly could, 
and shipping it to Europe before the expira- 
tion of the term indicated. 

The consequence was that the warehouses 
in Europe, especially in Liverpool, became 
overstocked with saltpetre, and when the 
time arrived for the Peruvian Government to 
establish herself sole exporter of the article, 
the price had become greatly lowered. 

The first result of Peru’s economical ma- 
neuvers was a most peculiar one. 
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She had, in her attempt to better the 
status of her financial affairs, by her own 
hand lowered the price of a merchandise 
which hitherto had brought her a handsome 
income ; she had levelled a blow against 
her most industrious inhabitants which ruin- 
ed several of them, and the reaction of the 
blow crippled herself. 

After the lapse of time stipulated in the 
decree she installed herself as the sole mer- 
chant of saltpetre ; and then, with the view 
of bringing the price of that article up again, 
she issued on the 23rd of April a decree 
which put a limit on its production ; adding 
that the State, between the 1st of September, 
1873, and the rst of August, 1874, would 
buy but 4,500,000 cwts. of saltpetre. Fur- 
thermore, a commission consisting of salt- 
petre manufacturers, and selected by the 
Prefect of the Province, should fix the 
amount each producer had to deliver. 

This, again, was a heavy blow to the salt- 
petre manufacturers. Only those establish- 
ments which were sustained by heavy capi- 
tal could brave the consequences of this 
decree. One by one those less well provid- 
ed were obliged to extinguish the fires of 
their costly engines; and now, when the whole 
stock of machinery, utensils, buildings, etc., 
that formed the inventory of these establish- 
ments came to represent dead capital, then 
the Peruvian Government stepped in with 
another decree, issued May 28th, 1875, by 
means of which she appropriated the salt- 
petre fields, and offered to buy the machin- 
ery and mining utensils which she had forc- 
ed into idleness at the price fixed by com- 
missioners, whom she appointed and sent 
to Tarapaca for this purpose. By the same 
decree the Government offered to make 
contracts for the manufacture and sale of 
saltpetre. ‘The manufacturers who continu- 
ed producing were required to pay the Gov- 
ernment an increased duty for exercising this 
privilege. It must be understood that since 
the Government had the power to fix the 
amount of duty, it could at any time indi- 
rectly force the manufacturer to abandon 
the production of saltpetre. The Govern- 
ment aimed at becoming sole producer, 
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and driving all competition out of the 
field. 

As the treasury of Peru was empty, this 
decree further authorized the Government 
to contract for a loan of 47,000,000. Four 
millions of this sum were to be employed in 
purchasing the manufacturing establishment. 
Part of the remainder was to be invested in 
completing the State railroads; and the bal- 
ance was to be set aside for the maintenance 
of the Government. 

But no one aspired to become banker to 
the Peruvian Government. Nor was it rea- 
sonable to suppose that a government so im- 
poverished, that for several years the interest 
on her national debt had remained unpaid, 
would be able to find any one willing to pro- 
vide millions to carry out railroad schemes, 
which the President’s inaugural address de- 
clared “had but served as pretexts for shame- 
less frauds on the part of those to whom 
their construction was entrusted.” The gov- 
ernment functionaries who were accused of 
these base actions had been arraigned for 
trial; but the examination of the charges 
against them proved that every government 
official of note was implicated, so the investi- 
gation ceased and the charges were dropped. 

In the meanwhile the Government suc- 
ceeded in possessing itself of the saltpetre 
industry, and forced a great number of pro- 
ducers to sell at ruinous prices. The con- 
sequence of this financial policy struck 
principally the Chilean capitalists, who had 
invested money in Peru; and their failure 
was the introduction to the commercial cri- 
sis that so soon affected all Chile. 

The Chilean Government, nevertheless, did 
not lose its patience under these provocations. 
In spite of this manceuvering of the Peruvi- 
an Government against Chilean citizens, no 
one denied the right of Pert to decide for 
herself what was most expedient for her in 
regard to her financial affairs. 

In the meanwhile, Bolivia, influenced by 
Peru, had again violated her treaty with 
Chile, and had issued decrees contrary to 
the agreement with that republic. Chile 
was at a loss to understand the conduct of 
Bolivia, as she was yet in ignorance regard- 
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ing the secret treaty between Bolivia and 
Perti—this latter republic assuming the 
most friendly guise in her dealing with Chile. 
In order to persuade Bolivia to resume her 
friend} relations, she again sent an embas- 
sy to Bolivia in the middle of 1873 ; and to 
secure her citizens from all annoyances in 
the future, she made a third treaty with Bo- 
livia on the 6th of August, 1874. 

In this treaty, Chile resigned all claims up- 
on which she had formerly insisted, on the 
sole condition, that Bolivia should not raise 
the tariff in her exportations for a period of 
25 years. To avoid future complications a 
clause was inserted to the effect that all future 
questions should be settled by arbitration. 
This contract Chile signed with Don Tomas 
Frias, the successor of Don Adolfo Baldivian, 
the Bolivian President who entered into the 
secret treaty with Peri. The friendly dispo- 
sition of Frias towards Chile, and his reputa- 
tion for possessing a dignified and honorable 
character, led her to anticipate strict fulfill- 
ment of the contract. Unfortunately for the 
good harmony between the two countries, 
his administration did not last long. One 
of his generals, Don Hilario Daza, after 
returning from the Bolivian coast, where he 
had been sent to subdue a revolutionary 
movement, had on his countermarch through 
Peru been the object of many ovations, and 
had been hailed “the deliverer of his Coun- 
try.” Inspired with revolutionary notions in 
Perui, with the troops confided to his com- 
mand he overthrewthe existing government, 
and placed himself at the head of the 
State. 

From this time on, the Chileans in Boliy- 
ia felt more keenly than ever the ‘hostile 
spirit in the country towards them and their 
industries. Life and property were at the 
disposal of unprincipled authorities. The 
Tribunal of Caracoles, a mining town built 
up by the Chileans in the interior of the 
desert of Atacama, received for Judge one 
who in 1874 had been punished for attempt 
to murder, and in 1875 for fraud and oth- 
er misdeeds. When, in 1877, the rumor 
became current that a rupture between Chile 
and the Argentine was inevitable, on ac- 
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count of the pending questions as to limits 
in Patagonia, the Bolivian Congress passed 
a law on the 15th of February, 1878, which 
modified a contract already closed in Nov- 
ember, 1872, by the Bolivian Govefhment, 
with an association formed in Valparaiso 
controlling a capital of $6,000,000, for de- 
velopment of saltpetre in the desert, and 
stipulating on what conditions that society 
were licensed to carry on their industry. 
Although this association, titled “The An- 
onymous Saltpetre Exploring and Railroad 
Company of Antofagasta,” had promptly 
complied with the conditions upon which 
it held its license for exploration, still this 
decree announced that the license would not 
be acknowledged as valid unless the associa- 
tion paid a tax amounting to “at least ” ten 
cents per cwt. The Bolivian Government 
signed this decree nine days after it had 
passed Congress. 

By stipulating in this decree that the tariff 
to be paid on the exportation of saltpetre 
should be “at least” ten cents per cwt. 
of that article, the Bolivian Government 
had indicated clearly enough that the tariff 
might be raised. Whatever decision might 
be taken later on, the treaty of 1874 was al- 
ready violated by this decree, and the Chile- 
an embassador in Bolivia remonstrated nat- 
urally against its enforcement. The rumor 
of the expected rupture between Chile 
and the Argentine was not confirmed, and 
this might account for Bolivia withdrawing 
the decree. But in the latter part of 1878, 
the rumor was circulated again, and now 
Bolivia announced that the decree must be 
enforced, and that the Saltpetre Producing 
Company of Antofagasta should pay $90,- 
000, equivalent to the sum which it claimed 
for taxes on the saltpetre exported since the 
first issue of the decree. 

Although this was an open affront towards 
her, still Chile trusted that, as the treaty pro- 
vided that future difficulties should be de- 
cided by arbitation, this decree might be with- 
drawn ultimately. Chile, therefore, desired 
Bolivia to have this question decided by 
arbitration, and Bolivia appeared willing to 
do so. But whilst Chile waited for an an- 





swer from Bolivia, this republic prepared se- 
cretly to confiscate the property of the Salt- 
petre and Railroad Company of Antofagasta, 
and everything being arranged, she answered 
Chile on the rst of February, 1879, by issu- 
ing the following decree: 

“The contract which, on the 27th of Nov- 
ember, 1872, was closed between this Gov- 
ernment and the Anonymous Saltpetre and 
Railroad Company of Antofagasta is hereby 
declared null and void, and, consequently, the 
decree of 14th of February, 1878, is with- 
drawn. ‘The minister will issue the neces- 
sary decrees for the appropriation of the 
saltpetre fields belonging to the Com- 
pany.” 

Bolivia had by this decree thrown her 
glove to Chile. 

When this news reached the Chilean 
Government, it gave its representative in 
Bolivia orders to leave the country instant- 
ly. As Bolivia had not fulfilled the condi- 
tions on which Chile had abstained from 
her right to the territory which her citizens 
had peopled and developed, the Chilian Gov- 
ernment placed the question of limits where 
it stood defore the treaties were entered in- 
to. She was now compelled to open a road 
to prosperity for her industrious citizens 
in the North by steel and powder. 


CHILE OCCUPIES THE DISPUTED TERRITORY. 

The r4th of February, 1879, the very day 
upon which the Bolivian Government had 
ordered the Prefect of the coast territory 
to sell, by public auction, the property of 
the Saltpetre and Railroad Company, five 
hundred Chilean soldiers under the com- 
mand of Colonel Don Emilio Sotomayor 
landed in Antofagasta, and prevented the 
execution of the order. The expedition 
was hailed with enthusiasm by the larger 
part of the inhabitants, Chileans and for- 
eigners. ‘The commander permitted the 
Bolivian authorities to withdraw in peace 
from the territory south of 23d degree S. 
latitude. When this decisive step of Chile 
was rumored in Caracoles the enthusiasm 
knew no limit. 

It became necessary to escort the Bolivian 
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authorities out of the territory. The Bolivi- 
ian soldiers, finding themselves void of all 
the necessities for traveling through the 


desert to Calama, the center station in the 
desert north of the disputed territory, were 
assisted on the road by kind merchants and 


others. National guards were soon in form- 
ation in Antofagasta and vicinities, whilst 
troops ever and anon arrived from Valpa- 
raiso to reenforce the expedition, which in 
March already counted nearly four thousand 
men. Addresses signed by Chileans and 
foreigners in union were received by the 
Chilean Government from all parts of the 
occupied territory, asking “to have it incor- 
porated again in Chile, under protection of 
whose laws—they stated—the desert had 
been peopled, and capital invested for its 
development.” 

On the 20th of February, General Daza 
received the news of the Chilean occupation, 
but wanting to celebrate the carnival, he wait- 
ed six days before announcing it to his min- 
isters. A pronunciamento was issued to the 
people and to the army in which the rup- 
ture with Chile was announced in insult- 
ing language. A decree expelled all Chile- 
eans from the country, their property being 
placed under government administration or 
confiscated. Such was the case with the rich 
silver mines of “‘ Huanchaca,” and copper 
mines of “Corocoro.” 


NEIGHBORHOOD OF CARACOLES. 


On the rst of March, Bolivia declared war 
against Chile. 

Whilst Daza, in the interior of Bolivia, 
busied himself with obtaing means to move 
his army to the coast, (not a very easy task 
for the treasury of the State had undergone 
the same fate as the Peruvian) the Bolivian 
troops which had gathered together in Cal- 
ama prepared to resist the Chileans, who, 
now the war was declared, did not hesitate 
to move on the attack north of the 23d de- 
gree S. latitude. 


CHILE DECLARES WAR AGAINST PERU. 


News of the occupation of Antofagasta 
by Chilean troops soon reached Lima, and 
created great excitement. The press used 
insulting language against Chile, and declar- 
ed that Peru could not remain an idle spec- 
tator to Chilean impudence. The general 
opinion was that Peru needed but raise its 
voice and mobilize its navy to scare Chile in- 
to withdrawing her claim to the occupied 
territory. 

The President of Peru at that time was 
General Don Mariano Prado, elected in 
1875, and successor of Don Manuel Pardo 
in 1876. Whilst Perti armed herself, he sent 
an embassy to Chile, headed by Don Anto- 
nio Lavalle, who offered the government 
of that republic Pert’s mediation, on the 
condition that Chile withdrew her troops 
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from Antofagasta. Chile, presided over by 
Don Anibal Pinto, accepted the offer on gen- 
eral principles, but not upon the terms de- 
manded by Peru. The Chilean Government 
felt the Peruvian embassadors’ mediating role 
did but little harmonize with the spirit Peru 
displayed in strengthening her fleet and the 
mobilizing her troops southwards; and as 
the rumor of an existing treaty, offensive 
and defensive, between that country and Bo- 
livia, had reached Chile, she insisted upon 
an open declaration as to the truth of this 
rumor. It was necessary for Chile to know 
whether Perti intended to remain neutral. 

Although Lavalle carried an abstract of 
the secret treaty in his portfolio , with in- 
structions to use it as a last resource to 
gain his point, and, consequently, was fully 
aware of its existence, he feigned to know 
nothing of such a treaty and offered to 
make inquiries of his government in Li- 
ma. The time having expired in which an 
answer could arrive, the Peruvian embassa- 
dor presented his government’s acknowl- 
edgment of the treaty that bound her to 
defend the cause of Bolivia, and stated that 
her neutrality depended upon the decision 
of Congress, which would be convoked in 
the latter part of April. 

Chile saw in this but a pretext to prolong 
the term of negotiation to enable Pert to 
strengthen her navy and place her army on 
a war footing. Intent upon not letting Pe- 
ri get the advantage of her, she announced 
the time for negotiation had now passed, and 
by act of Congress she declared war against 
Pert, on the 5th of April, 1879. By tele- 
gram being informed of the step taken by 
Chile, the Peruvian government on the same 
date made known to the public the existence 
of the secret treaty, announcing at the same 
time that there was no necessity to convoke 
Congress for the purpose of deciding wheth- 
er Perti ought to act in accordance with 
it. Pert declared then immediately after 
war against Chile. The Peruvian manifesto 
was not in the serious and dignified lan- 
guage of the Chilean declaration. Threats 
and insults pervaded it and followed it. In 
a speech to the people pronounced by the 
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President, he said: “Chile has asked war! 
Well, it shall have war—a tremendous war!” 
Shortly after a decree was issued ordering 
all Chilean settlers to retire from Peruvian 
soil with their families, allowing in some in- 
stances only eight, in others only two days’ 
time to make their exit. On the coast of 
the province of Tarapaca but a few hours 
were allowed settlers to vacate the country. 

Such a decree never was issued in Chile, 
where the Bolivians and Peruvians were al- 
lowed to live in undisturbed peace, and par- 
take of the same rights as the people of the 
country. 

The expelled Chileans in Tarapaca, num- 
bering more than forty thousand, could hard- 
ly in the time given them obtain vessels to 
carry them out of the country and a great 
number of them were thus forced to make 
their exit through the burning and waste 
desert southwards to Antofagasta, where the 
most able-bodied and valorous enrolled 
in the National Guards, there in formation. 
They proved soldiers well adapted to 
brave the vicissitudes of the desert, having 
in the toil of the industry there acquired a 
constitution of iron, and a knowledge of the 
country which proved very useful in the 
opening campaign. 

Thus Perti had brought on the war her- 
self. She had caused laws to be passed 
relating to the regulation of the saltpetre 
industry, calculated to freeze out the then 
existing manufactories, principally in the 
hands of Chileans. Her government had 
constituted itself a middleman, handled 
the products, but failed in every essential 
respect to act well the part of a broker. 
Her checks for material purposes were never 
honored, and she had doubled up the origi- 
nal tax of five cents per cwt. to $1.20. Still 
Chile, though pressed by bitter complaints, 
remained perfectly passive on this subject. 
But Peru had fanned the embers of Bolivian 
jealousy of Chilean prosperity. She had 
urged Bolivia on the path of war against 
Chilean enterprises, on which Bolivia, her 
ally, at last had been detained by the iron 
hand of Chile. Now she found herself face 


to face with the consequences. 
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THE THEATER OF THE FIRST CAMPAIGN, 


The nitrous desert of South America is 
comprised between the parallels of nineteen 
degrees thirty-five minutes and thirty-five 
degrees south latitude, the Pacific ocean and 
the foot of the Andes. The northern third 
of the zone formed the tract of land sit- 
uated on the coast of the Peruvian province 
of Tarapaca; the central part occupied the 
entire Bolivian territory on the coast; the 
southern third formed the northern half of 
the Chilean province, Atacama. 

In the desert two, sometimes three, ranges 
of mountains run parallel with the coast. 
Between these ranges extend large, rolling 
plains, called pampas. The desert is topo- 
graphically divided into two regions by the 
last bend of the river Loa and the mountain 
spur “Monte Cristo.” This division takes 
place a little to the north of the southern 
boundary line of the province of Tarapaca, 
or at the latitude 21 degrees 30 minutes S. 
The nitrous belt is about twenty-eight miles 
wide, and distinctly in the above-mentioned 


province, formerly belonging to Pert, sepa- 
rated from the Andes by the big desert plain, 
the “Pampa del Tamarugal,” about thirty 
miles wide and in length covering a tract of 


land three degrees of the meridian. This 
plain is only interrupted by a few isolated 
clusters of small mountains—Challacollo, 
Challacollito, and Cerro Gordo and pos- 
sesses some few oases. 

South of this topographical division the 
region is called “El Desierto de Atacama,” 
from which the Chilean province mentioned 
above has taken its name. 

The narrow stretch of lowland bordering 
on the sea and maintaining an average 
breadth of one mile, rises gradually towards a 
steep slope, forming an angle of thirty-eight 
degrees with the horizon and averaging four 
hundred and fifty feet in height. The high- 
land, or the pampas, extending from the top 
of this slope to the first range of coast moun- 
tains, and averaging four miles wide, has 
a mean height of 600 feet; the pampas be- 
tween the first and second range of mountains 
has a height of about 1,600 feet, and that be- 
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tween the second and the very broken third 
range is about 2,500 feet high: the average 
height of the “Pampa de] Tamarugal” being 
3,200 feet, and the bottom of the foot of the 
Andes 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Here we are yet sixty miles distant from the 
principal pass over the Cordillera on these 
latitudes. This pass is on the high road 
to Bolivia, “El Paso de Guallagualla,” (about 
14,800 feet high), between the mountain 
peak by that name and Mount Lirima. 
Spurs or branches shooting off from the ran- 
ges of the coast mountains divide the high- 
land between them, or on their flanks, into 
the pampas before mentioned; continuing 
out into the sea they form bluffs, cliffs, and 
crags. 

One of the characteristic features in the 
topography of the desert is the Rio Loa. 
The clefted valley through which it labors 
along the mountainous coast offers a re- 
markable sight to the beholder. The rocky 
walls that enclose the river-bed are very 
steep. Nowhere else, however, is the re- 
gion so wild looking and the mountains so 
torn as near the outlet of the river, where 
they assume a gigantic and threatening as- 
pect. By running through the saltpetre- 
abounding desert of Atacama, the river has 
become so salty that the water at the only 
resting place in many miles’ circumference 
for travelers and mule-drivers, at Guillagua, 
situated at about 21 degrees 40 minutes S. 
latitude, is scarcely suitable for animals to 
drink. The stream is already in that vicin- 
ity very insignificant, and runs in a compar- 
atively small channel with almost perpen- 
dicular slopes; although its surroundings 
testify that a mighty and rapid current, may- 
be many thousands of years ago, has rolled 
over the now dry river bed, carrying on its 
course great fragments of rocks. Before 
arriving at Guillagua the river has, never- 
theless, been a benefit to the interior. It 
has, at Chuichui, Calama, and other places, 
been let into small canals for irrigation of 
scanty fields and meadows, whereby oases 
have sprung up in the desert. 

Another very remarkable feature of the 
desert is the scattered, half-petrified trees in 
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spots in the Pampa of Tamarugal—the sole 
representatives of the vegetable world in the 
desert. These trees bear witness of the ex- 
istence of an immense forest in times gone 
by; most likely in the antediluvial period. 
They consist of species of “Tamarugal,” af- 
ter which the pampa has taken its name, 
and of “Algarobo,” which furnishes excel- 
lent timber for building purposes. The pet- 
rifaction of their trunks, stems, and branch- 
es is due to the dry air, relieved only now 
and then by a mist in the nights during the 
winter season. With their naked and stiff- 
ened branches, these trees stand in the silent 
nature ghostlike, with outstretched arms. 
“ Tente-en-el-aire” (mirages) are very frequent 
in the region of the pampas, wherefore, in 
the distance, these trees often appear to 
hover above the surface of the earth, vibrat- 
ing like dark flames in the air, or forming 
groups of small islands in lakes. Add to 
these the silence that prevails —a silence 
only disturbed by occasional cracking of the 
stiffened surface of the earth, as it expands 
in the heat after contracting during the cool 
night—and it will be understood that the 
whole composition profoundly impresses the 
lonely traveler. 

The atmosphere of the waste region 
abounding with saltpetre is in the nine 
months summer season clear, dry, and invig- 
orating. On a bright morning all objects 
display themselves distinctly, appearing of- 
tentimes nearer than they really are ; but gra- 
dually, as the bright, cloudless day advances, 
and the rays of the sun warm up the cool 
morning breeze from the snow-thatched An- 
des, and as the southwest monsoon freshens 
up about nine o’clock, the entire face of na- 
ture assumes a dreamy, bluish tint, and all 
objects near the surface—for instance, big 
stones broken loose and tumbled down from 
mountains during an earthquake, or carried 
along with the retiring ocean centuries ago 
— appear to dance in the air; the very sur- 
face itself waves and vibrates in the hot cur- 
rent of air arising from it. 

The difference of temperature between 
night and day is very great, and the ther- 


mometer can often show differences from 
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twenty-five to thirty degrees, centigrade. 
During the winter, a very thick and clammy 
fog or mist, called ‘‘camachaca,” (taken from 
the Chango language) sets in from the ocean 
toward evening, and wanders slowly during 
the night over the country in the direction of 
the Andes, but to whose high regions it does 
not arise. In the morning it vanishes as soon 
as the monsoon freshens up. It happens oft- 
en during the winter months, that this mist 
sets in at two or three o'clock in the after- 
noon, and it is then for the traveller in the 
interior, who has not reached his destination, 
not alone very troublesome but dangerous. 
The safest thing the wayfarer can do is to 
resign travelling any further for the day, put 
up for the night as best he can, and wait for 
the rising of the fog next morning. 

The mountains of the desert are composed 
of granite, feldspar, porphyry, green and 
gray stone: they abound with minerals. 

First beyond the outer range of the Coast 
mountains, about ten to twenty miles in the 
interior, the nitrous soil becomes sufficiently 
rich for elaboration of saltpetre, and here 
we enter upon the meridianal belt of the 
Salares, which constitute another phenome- 
na in the desert. They were probably form- 
ed by the ocean as it, at the close of the di- 
luvial period, sank to its present level and 
rolled back to its existing limits. Salt-water 
lakes were then formed in the hollow places 
that had no outlet, and as it never rains in 
this region, the water diminished by evapo- 
ration. As the level of the lakes kept on low- 
ering, the lighter substances of the ocean, 
the saltpetre, deposited itself on their slopes; 
whilst the heavier, the salt, settled in the 
beds, forming in the course of time a hard 
crust. These Salares are often surrounded 
by picturesque mountains, and they now 
look in the distance like frozen lakes with a 
rough surface covered bya thin sheet of 
snow. 

“El Salar Grande” (twenty square miles), 
situated between first and second mountain 
ranges, “‘ Salar de Bella Vista” (eight square 
miles), bordering the plain of Tamarugal, 
“Salar del Pan de Azucar,” and “ Soronal,” 
all situated in the Peruvian Province Tara- 
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paca ; “Salinas,” between Antofagasta and 
Caracoles, and “Salar de Atacama,” at the 
foot of the Andes, both situated in the 
disputed territory, are phenomena worth 
mentioning for their grandeur and peculiar 
beauty. ‘The surrounding pampas are not 
alone rich in saltpetre, but also in borax, 
mica, and gypsum. 

Such was the theater of the first campaign 
of the war. 


THE WAR,—THE FIRST ENCOUNTERS, 


Before we enter upon the operations of 
war, it will be necessary to give an account 
of the particulars of the armies which were 
now to measure strength. 

Bolivia possessed a standing army of 2,- 
232 men, 1,000 of whom were officers, ow- 
ing to the many revolutions in the country. 

Perti possessed a standing army amount- 
ing to 4,200 men, of whom 3,890 were offic- 
ers of all classes, twenty-six were generals. 
These men and officers cost the state not 
less than four million dollars a year. Its 
navy consisted of the iron-clad frigate “In- 


dependencia,” the brig-rigged monitor ‘‘ Hu- 


’ 


ascar,” the floating batteries “Atahualpa’ 
and “Manco Capac,” the corvette “Union,” 
gunboat “ Pilcomayo,” and twelve smaller 
vessels. 

Chile possessed a standing army of 2,440 
men, with a due proportion of officers, as no 
revolution had disturbed the inner peace in 
over half acentury. Its navy consisted of 
two iron-clad frigates, “Blanco Encalada” 
and “Cochrane,” three corvettes, ‘‘O’Hig- 
gins,” ‘“‘Chacabuco,” and “Esmeralda,” three 
gunboats, “ Magallanes,” “‘Abtao,” and “Cov- 
adonga,” and three smaller vessels. 

Bolivia having declared war, Sotomayor 
marched at the head of his troops through 
the desert towards Calama. 

This resting place on the high road be- 
tween Cobija at the coast, and Potosi be- 
yond the Cordilleras, lay in the midst of an 
oasis, north of the territory which had been 
the object of so many treaties. Immediate- 
ly upon the rupture of friendly relations with 
Bolivia, Chile occupied the territory she had 
claimed as her own, Bolivia having failed to 
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fulfill the conditions upon which Chile had 
abandoned her political rights therein. Chile 
had not intended to trespass upon her neigh- 
bor’s acknowledged boundaries. She simply 
aimed to maintain peace in her own territo- 
ry. Therefore, no war had been declared 
by her; but when Bolivia declared war, noth- 
ing remained for her but to change from a 
defensive to an offensive attitude. She 
therefore decided to cross the line and pre- 
vent the enemy from establishing at Calama 
or any other point within her reach a base 
for future operations of war. The sequence 
of this decision was the expedition of Soto- 
mayor against Calama. 

Here had been established a stronghold 
by the Bolivian patriot Don Ladislao Ca- 
brera. On the 23rd of March, Sotomayor, 
after many hardships and deprivations en- 
countered in crossing the waste region, ar- 
rived in sight of Calama. He halted, and 
sent an emissary to Cabrera, requesting him 
to surrender the place. The Bolivian com- 
mander refused to do so, and Sotomayor 
moved on to the attack. Cabrera unfolded 
his troops behind the brush which skirts the 
river bed of the now small stream of Rio 
Loa. By this means his men were covered, 
but as the Chileans sharply attacked them 
and fired the brush, the Bolivians were soon 
dislocated and routed; and Sotomayor took 
possession of the town, whilst Cabrera and 
his troops fled to Potosi. 

During this time the Chilean fleet had 
blockaded the Bolivian ports Cobija and 
Tocopilla, where they landed and stationed 
troops without the least resistance. 

Thus the Chileans had made themselves 
masters of the desert as far north as the Pe- 
ruvian boundaries; and had not the war been 
declared between Perti and Chile, the war of 
the latter republic and Bolivia must have 
ended here, since Bolivian troops could not 
be brought from the interior across the des- 
olate and broken Cordilleras directly into 
the desert, and could practically only ap- 
proach the coast by passing through the Pe- 
ruvian territory. ‘This would have been im- 
possible had Perti remained neutral. 

A few weeks later Chile opened the war 
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with Peru by a blockade of Iquique, the 
most important Peruvian port for exporta- 
tion of saltpetre. The town had a garrison 
of more than 3,000 soldiers, placed there 
while the negotiations were pending. 

The operations were in the beginning of 
little consequence. On the 7th of April, 
two days after the declaration of war, Peru 
sent the corvette “Union” (13 guns) and 
the gunboat “Pilcomayo” (6 guns) to sea 
under the command of Captain Don Aure- 
teo Garcia y Garcia. An encounter took 
place on the 12th of April, near the mouth 
of Rio Loa, with the Chilean gunboat “ Ma- 
gallanes” (4 guns), commanded by Captain 
Don Juan Latorre. After some skirmishing 
the Peruvians took flight. 

In the mean while Bolivia, by forcing a 
loan in the country and by confiscating prop- 
erty of the Chileans, had raised a consider- 
able army, at the head of which marched the 
usurper General Daza, towards the Peru- 
vian coast. On the 3oth of April he arrived 
in Tacna, and joined there the advanced 
guard of the Peruvian expeditionary army. 


COMBAT AT MAY 


21st, 1879. 


THE NAVAL IQUIQUE, 


The 21st of May, 1879, dawned upon the 
western shores of South America. The glare 
of approaching day cast its dim light over 
the Pacific Ocean, and demarked its semi- 
circular horizon. 

Cruising outside the bay of Iquique was 
the Chilean gunboat ‘‘Covadonga.” At an- 
chor in the harbor lay her companion at 
arms, the corvette “Esmeralda.” Both up- 
held the blockade of the port. 

Five days before, on the 16th of May, the 
main body of the Chilean fleet, under com- 
mand of Admiral Williams Rebolledo, until 
then having limited its operations to the 
coast of South Peru, had, tired of the non- 
appearance there of the Peruvian fleet, steam- 
ed northwards in order to hunt the hesitating 
enemy, if necessary in the very bay of 
Callao, and to challenge him to a decisive 
battle. So “Esmeralda” and “‘Covadonga,” 
being unfit on account of their old age and 
the bad condition of their engines and coal 
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to take part in a serious encounter, were left 
to maintain the blockade of Iquique. Both 
vessels had their historical significance to 
Chile, and were looked upon as sacred prop- 
erty by the nation. They were well kept, 
commanded by zealous young men. Admi- 
ral Rebolledo departed for the north with 
the conviction that these ships would but 
have to prevent merchant vessels, or, at 
most, transport-boats, from running in and 
discharging in the harbor of Iquique; but 
after events showed how erroneous was this 
belief. 

It so happened that the very next night 
after the Chilean squadron !eft Iquique on 
its errand north, the second division of the 
Peruvian fleet, under Commodore Moore, 
consisting of the iron-clad frigate ‘“Inde- 
pendencia” and the monitor “ Huascar.” 
left Callao, escorting President General- 
Don Mariano Prado, who, with troops and 
ammunition in three transport-boats, went 
to Arica, the rendezvous for the main body 
of the allied Peru-Bolivian army in the 
south. The rival forces did not meet, for 
the Chileans sailed far from the coast, 
while the Peruvians kept close to the same. 
In the neighborhood of Callao the Chilean 
admiral learned that the enemy whom he 
had come to challenge had left, southward 
bound. 

More fortunate than he was the command- 
er of the Peruvian vessels. On the course 
south they encountered an English packet- 
boat, which had, like the Chilean fleet, hug- 
ged the coast. From the captain of the 
packet the Peruvians learned the northward 
course of the Chileans, and also that the 
blockade of Iquique was upheld only by the 
Covadonga and the Esmeralda, and the 
whole coast of Chile was at that moment 
undefended. The information was received 
by the Peruvians with unconcealed pleasure, 
and making all dispatch to Arica, the ves- 
sels discharged the forces with the trans- 
ports they carried. A confirmation of the 
intelligence imparted by the British captain 
was received here, and the same day of his 
arrival President Prado made preparations 
for a coup de main, the execution of which 
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was entrusted to the Independencia and the 
Huascar. 

The coup de main consisted in the execu- 
tion of the following plan: first, the iron-clads 
should take possession of the lonely Chilean 
ships that blockaded Iquique; then go south 
to the Bolivian coast, occupied by the Chil- 
eans, and bombard the saltpetre export port, 
Antofagasta, which the enemy had converted 
into a military depot and rendezvous for the 
troops of his army; and finally continue 
south on the Chilean coast, and destroy all 
the places within their reach. All indicated 
that this plan could be easily executed. 

So at the early hour on the 21st of May, 
the man on the lookout of the main mast of 
the Covadonga, reported two steamers in 
sight. The officer on duty at first supposed 
them to be the Chilean frigates, which, for 
some unknown reason were returning from 
the north ahead of the smaller vessels of the 
expedition. But the commander of the cruis- 
er, Don Carlos Condell, found after a close in- 
vestigation that the two ships, which headed 
with full speed for the harbor, were the most 


powerful ships of the Peruvian fleet, the In- 


dependencia and the Huascar. Immedi- 
ately he let the drummer roll the alarm, at 
the same time signalling to the Esmeralda 
that the enemy was in sight and nearing. 

The commander of the corvette Esmeral- 
da, Don Arturo Pratt, who on account of his 
higher rank had charge of the blockade, 
signalled back instantly to get ready for bat- 
tle. He then invited his officers to a coun- 
cil of war, in which he reminded them of 
their duty. Without concealing from them 
the great difficulties the situation presented, 
he encouraged them to sacrifice themselves 
for the benefit of their country, at the same 
time proving to them that they had an excel- 
lent occasion to offer a good example to 
their brother officers and to posterity. He 
declared that he himself was ready to sacri- 
fice his life for the cause and honor of Chile. 

After the address of their chief, the offic- 
ers pledged themselves to fight to the last, 
and it was solemnly agreed that never should 
the flag be lowered. 

Captain Pratt then called his crew abaft, 
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and he told them also of the significance of 
the moment—“‘for,” says he, “the first en- 
counter between the most powerful ships of 
the enemy and these most feeble ones of 
ours, to which, nevertheless, so many glori- 
ous remembrances are attached, will be the 
title-page in the history of this war; and, 
therefore, Chileans, since it is our lot to 
write this page,.let us do it with such strokes 
that our brethren may be inspired to follow 
our example. I and your officers have, one 
and all, decided to defend, as long as we 
live, this starry banner that waves above our 
heads, and we will never lower it. I trust 
that you, Chileans, faithful and enthusiastic, 
will uphold our decision.” 

A roaring “ Viva Chile” was the prompt 
answer of the crew, already inflamed by their 
young commander’s words and brave behav- 
ior; and while the drums rolled to battle, 
and each man sprang to his post, “he flag 
was nailed to the gaff of the mizzenmast. 

The Covadonga had in the meanwhile been 
laid close to the Esmeralda, so that her com- 
mander could receive final instructions from 
his superior officer. 

“Has your crew breakfasted, Captain ?” 
cried out Pratt to Condell; well aware of 
the importance of this being accomplished 
before battle. 

“ St, Setior Comandante!” was the an- 
swer from Condell. 

“Very well!” returned Pratt, contented: 
and then made his companion at arms 
aware of the decision taken on board the 
Esmeralda. The news was received with 
enthusiasm, and a triple “Viva Chile!” re- 
sounded between the ships. 

One of the boilers on board the Esmeral- 
da burst during the getting up of steam, 
and she was not able to move without 
difficulty. For this reason it was decided 
that the Covadonga, whose engine was not 
damaged, should try to escape by steaming 
southward, fight in retreat, and draw the 
greatest advantage possible out of skillful 
movements close to the coast, based upon 
the great knowledge of it, which her com- 
mander possessed and on the fact that she 
drew less water than the hostile ships. Thus 
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the Covadonga would stand a chance for 
escape if she could manage to endure until 
nightfall. As for the Esmeralda, there re- 
mained only for her to accept the battle in 
the harbor. 

This understood, the young commanders 
took a hearty leave of each other, and the 
ships left in different directions, Covadonga 
steaming southward, while the Esmeralda 
tried to place herself in such a manner that 
the enemy in cannonading her would run 
the risk of sending his projectiles into the 
town. 

The inequality between the combatants 
that prepared for battle will be seen by their 
respective tonnage and armament. 

The Independencia was an iron-clad frig- 
ate, of 2,004 tons, with a ram, and possessed 
an engine with a nominal power of five hun- 
dred and fifty horses. She carried twenty- 
two guns, of which five were one-hundred- 
and-fifty-pounders, twelve nine-pounders, rifl- 
ed, and four thirty-two-pound smooth-bore 
guns. The Huascar was aniron-clad, brig-rig- 
ged monitor of 1,130 tons, and possessed an 
engine with a nominal power of three hun- 
dred horses. She carried in her swivel-turret 
two three-hundred-pound Armstrong guns, 
and on her quarter-deck two forty-pounders, 
also Armstrongs. 

The Esmeralda was a wooden corvette, 
launched from the stocks in 1854. She 
measured a nominal power of two hundred 
horses, and carried eight forty-pounders, 
rifled. 

The Covadonga, taken by the Esmeralda 
from the Spaniards in 1866, was a schooner- 
rigged gunboat of four hundred and twelve 
tons, and possessed an engine with a nominal 
power of one hundred and forty horses. 
She carried two seventy-pound rifled guns. 

Each of the Peruvian ships had in the 
meantime selected its respective prey. A’ 
soon as the Independencia saw that the Cova- 
donga stood south, she also put her head in 
that direction, in order to overtake the gun- 
boat, while the Huascar headed for the Es- 
meralda. 

The commander of the Peruvian monitor, 
Commodore Don Miguel Grau, being sen- 
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sible of the fact that so feeble a craft as 
the Esmeralda could accomplish nothing by 
opposing an assailant so powerful as his 
ship, summoned Captain Pratt, by signal, to 
surrender. For reply, this officer sent the 
monitor a shot, accompanied by a “ Viva 
Chile !” from his crew. 

The combat opened. 

Grau made his three-hundred-pounders 
play against the corvette, but on account of 
the rolling of the monitor this did not at 
first inflict any great damage upon her. 

The Esmeralda, on her side, answered with 
her forty-pounders, which, although well di- 
rected, glanced off from the thick iron cov- 
ering of the monitor, which now closed in 
on her prey, slowly cutting the waters with her 
evil-boding ram in her prow. When suffic- 
iently close to be heard, Grau cried out to 
Pratt: 

“Surrender, Captain! resistance is useless. 
I would dislike to harm brave men!” 

To this summons Pratt answered: 

“ Never, sir; for it shall not be said that 
the flag of the ship entrusted to me was low- 
ered. A Chilean may die; he cannot surren- 
der” ! 

And, as though to lend his words strength, 
he sent a volley against the enemy. 

By her movements, the Esmeralda had 
got rather too near the shore, where the inhab- 
itants had gathered to witness the manceu- 
vers of the battle, and to help the monitor 
against her little opponent. There happen- 
ed to be a moment when the batteries on 
shore fired on the Esmeralda, and the Chil- 
eans had in this manner, for a while, to di- 
vide their attention between the enemy on 
shore and the one at sea. 

The combat had now lasted two hours. 

sehind her iron shield the Peruvian mon- 
itor appeared impenetrable to the shots of 
the corvettes. 

Grau, had—according to his own state- 
ment—hoped that the Chileans, convinced 
of the futility of the defense, would lower 
their flag; but he understood now that he 
was mistaken, and that he had to do with an 
enemy who meant to keep his word. It had 
been his special wish to conquer the old his- 
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torical ship for a trophy of war. He was 
disappointed ; and now irritated by the storm 
of shots that fell upon his ship, and damag- 
ed it not a little, he made up his mind to 
put an end to the desperate resistance of 
the enemy bv the use of his most powerful 
weapon—the ram. 

At the same time, therefore, that he fired 
his guns at the Esmeralda, he directed the 
prow of the Huascar at full speed against 
the broadside of his opponent, hoping to 
break her to pieces. But Capt. Pratt, who 
had noticed the intention of Grau, had time 
enough to turn his ship, so that the shock 
was received obliquely on the fore part of the 
vessel, where the framework was strongest. 
The Esmeralda shook: from stem to stern, 
but resisted, and from lier crew was delivered 
a volley of shots from mitrailleuses and rifles, 
while hand-grenades were slung through the 
ports of the aggressor’s turret, occasioning 
great confusion therein. Irritated still more 
by this daring resistance, and, as he thought, 
stubborn affront, the commodore backed 
the monitor out again, in order to take a run 
fag the next shock. 

en the Huascar for the second time, 
a rith better success, struck the Esmeral- 
d pt. Pratt took hold of the overhanging 
gear of the monitor’s prow, and swinging 
himself up on the forecastle of the hostile 
ship, cried ‘‘All hands board.” 

Only one man, Sergeant Aldea, gained 
time before the reacting force of the shock 
separated the ships from each other, to fol- 
low the commander; who now, sword in 
hand, rushed forward towards the turret, 
challenging the hostile commander to a duel. 
But Grau kept inside his commander-turret, 
and the noble Pratt, together with his only 
follower, was sabered down by grim Peru- 
vian sailors. 

On the hostile ship’s deck lay now, with 
cleft forehead, the noble commander of 
the Esmeralda, and beside him his faithful fol- 
lower. Onthe deck of the Esmeralda, which 
had got a list tothe port side and had sprung a 
heavy leak, lay the bodies of brave warriors 
heaped around the guns, or swimming in a 
pool of blood. Among the fallen was Mas- 
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ter Riquelme, a splendid gunner. Here lay 
also the engineer, who, when needed no 
longer in the engine-room on account of 
the extinction of the fire, had placed himself 
among the defenders on the deck. 

After the death of Don Arturo Pratt, 
First Lieutenant Serrano, the next in com- 
mand, took charge of the ship, haranguing 
the survivors of the crew to avenge their 
fallen chief. He was greeted with enthusi- 
asm, and the desperate struggle proceeded 
as before. 

Only a few minutes did the Huascar re- 
main idle. For the third time she backed 
away and ran against the sinking wreck. 

“Ready to board the ship!” commanded 
Serrano in the midst of the tumult of the 
combat, and he had just time to add, 
“Board her!” when the high prow of the 
monitor showed itself, towering over the 
splintered rail of the Esmeralda. Serrano 
vaulted instantly upon the monitor’s forecas- 
tle when the shock took place, but hardly a 
dozen men had time and opportunity to fol- 
low him in his dangerous errand, before the 
ships were separated again by the reaction of 
the blow. 

At the head of the boarders rushed Ser- 
rano, like his gallant predecessor, toward 
the turret, and in the midst of a murderous 
fire from the Peruvians, who were kept so 
strongly in awe by the dashing boldness of 
the Chileans that they did not dare to make 
a sortie. Fora moment the turret actually 
hovered in danger. The first to reach the 
turret was Serrano, but here he fell, and 
after him the rest of his little band; not, 
however, before they had inflicted upon the 
Peruvians the loss of a lieutenant and several 
men of the crew. They fought like tigers, 
but numbers overpowered them. 

The Esmeralda was in the mean time sink- 
ing very fast at her fore part, and the guns 
were consequently brought to silence there. 
The survivors of her defenders had now tak- 
en their stand abaft, where the firing of guns 
continued to bear evidence of Chilean cour- 
age and firmness. 

The tricolored starry banner of Chile wav- 
ed still from the gaff of the mizzenmast, and 
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every shot fired was accompanied by the 
shout “Viva Chile!” 

The young surgeon, who, up to this mo- 
ment had faithfully attended the wounded, 
now stepped forward and asked of one of 
the gunners to be allowed to fire a shot at 
the enemy, so that he also in his last hour 
could have the satisfaction of taking an ac- 
tive part in the strife for Chile. This re- 
quest was granted him. 

To give the death-blow, the Huascar for 
the fourth time ran her prow against the sink- 
ing Esmeralda. Broken in her whole frame, 
the Esmeralda sank bow first in the waters. 
The midship part of her followed, and the 
waves lapped her stern. 

With a “Viva Chile!” the last shot was 
fired at the enemy from the gun on the poop, 
and the Esmeralda sank beneath the waves, 
while a last subdued “Viva!” for the distant 
native country was sent from the lips of the 
dying warriors. 

The flag of Chile, which had been defend- 
ed so heroically by her sons, waved proudly 
in defiance over her defenders’ wet graves, 
until it also, nailed as it was to the mast, dis- 
appeared in the deep. The reddish tint of 
the waves indicated a while the place where 
the Chileans had fought, and where they had 
fallen for the cause and honor of their coun- 
try. 

From commander to galley boy, the gal- 
lant crew of the Esmeralda had counted 
one hundred and eighty men, and all had 
kept their promise to defend their flag to 
the last and never surrender. Of the one 
hundred and eighty defenders, one hundred 
and twenty fell on board, and of the remain- 
ing sixty, many were drowned or mortally 
wounded. ‘Those who did not perish in 
the water were picked up by the boats of 
the Huascar and carried ina sad state to 
Iquique. ; 

Such were the particulars of the fight, 
which for bravery and dash has never been 
excelled in naval combats. It was witnessed 
from the shore by many hundred people. 
The inhabitants and the garrison in Iquique, 
who gathered on the beach to see the battle, 
were first influenced by natural hatred of 
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Chile, and raised shouts of scorn and mal- 
ediction to the enemy. They expected 
every minute to see the Chilean flag lowered; 
but when the combat was taken up and the 
battle progressed not as one in obstinate de- 
fense, but with sallies carried out so boldly 
that it was feared sometimes that the moni- 
tor might be overpowered, all voices died 
away; and the multitude followed the scene 
of the battle in profound silence. The ad- 
miration and awe provoked by such heroism 
as the Chileans displayed so thrilled the peo- 
ple on shore, that not a single shout of vic- 
tory was raised. The spectators stood as if 
nailed by magic, staring at the spot in the 
bay where the bloody waters now closed over 
a ship and its crew, who had yained a great 
moral victory. 

While this drama was being unfolded in 
the bay of Iquique, a lively dance took place 
in-the waters farther south on the coast. 

The Chilean gunboat led. 

Soon the Peruvian frigate gained upon 
her within range of gun-shot. 

A flash! 

Out thundered her port artillery, and the 
desolate sandy hills on shore resounded 
whilst a cannon-ball swiftly whistled through 
the rigging of the pursued boat, and lighted 
before her bow with a great splash. 

A shot from the Chilean gunboat was the 
prompt and challenging answer. 

By fighting in retreat the Covadonga had 
this advantage, that she, by being turned 
endways towards the enemy, presented a 
narrow target for his balls, and the frigate 
could not give her broadside shots. 

Since the course of the pursuer had to be 
governed by that of the pursued, the Inde- 
pendencia was steered with unforseen devia- 
tions, and her shots were never fired with the 
precision that the artillery of the Covadonga 
was able touse. So that whilst the shots from 
the Independencia most frequently fell short, 
or to one side of Covadonga, the seventy- 
pounders of the Chilean gunboat swept the 
deck of the enemy, dismounting the guns, 
and causing great havoc among the artillery- 
men. 

Condell, nevertheless, foresaw that as the 
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Independencia had superior speed to the 
Covadonga, a continuation of the fight in open 
sea must finally result in his boat being over- 
taken and run down. His great knowledge 
of the coast gave him his only chance to 
get into shoal waters, where the large frigate 
would not be able to follow him. If no es- 
cape seemed possible he meant to run the 
Covadonga on shore, save her crew, and then 
blow her up. 

He had observed that the Commander of 
the hostile frigate, in his great zeal and ex- 
citement in pursuing, appeared to overlook 
or to be ignorant of the fact that his ship 
oftentimes entered waters too shallow for 
a vessel of the draught of the Independen- 
cia. 

On this circumstance, Condell begun to 
build a hope of greatly perplexing the ene- 
my. 

They were then approaching a submarine 
reef. Condell calculated that his vessel 


would be just able to cross the reef in safety, 
but the Independencia would most assured- 


ly founder on the rocks. Drawing as much 
as it was here possible the attention of his 
enemy on the pursuit, Condell headed 
straight for the reef, keeping himself be- 
tween the frigate and the dangerous place, 
thus obstructing to the pursuer the view of 
the breakers. At the same time the smoke 
from the Covadonga was so great as to ob- 
scure the southern horizon from the Inde- 
pendencia, while she herself had everything 
free and clear in front. While the Cova- 
donga approached this point, which was to 
decide the issue of battle, Condell slacken- 
ed the speed of his vessel. 

Commander Moore, whose attention was 
riveted on the prey that seemed just within 
his grasp, believed that the machinery of 
the enemy was out of order, and waited with 
great glee the moment when this somewhat 
lengthy combat with so small a vessel would 
end in its surrender or destruction. 

When the Covadonga answered a sum- 
mons of surrender with a fresh volley from 
deck and rigging over the forecastle of the 
enemy, Moore commanded in his exaspera- 
tion over such great resistance that the ram 
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of the frigate should be directed against the 
gunboat. 

In this situation the Covadonga quickened 
her speed. Close behind her followed the 
Independencia roaring and foaming. 

Moore watched with nervous tension the 
movements of the enemy and the Peru- 
vians, sure of victory, shouted “ Viva Peru!” 
In this critical moment the Covadonga glid- 
ed over the reef, and her crew rang back, 
“Viva Chile !” 

While this shout still echoed in the ears 
of the Peruvians, they felt at once a mighty 
shock, which with a crash upset everything 
on board. 

With a power of five hundred and fifty 
horses the iron frigate alighted on the subma- 
rine rock. 

The shouts of victory of her crew now 
changed to lamentations and _ maledic- 
tions. 

Although the little gunboat had sprung a 
leak, nevertheless she had crossed the reef 
with slight damage and had stopped her 
engines, whilst she summoned the hostile 
commander to surrender, sending shot by 
shot into the tilting vessel thumping and 
grinding on the rocks. 

She did not leave the place of combat un- 
til she had witnessed the proud frigate’s 
complete destruction, and forced her com- 
mander to lower his flag and hoist the white 
flag of truce. 

Condell prepared now to receive the pris- 
oners, but a few moments after the Huascar, 
elated by her destruction of the Esmeralda, 
was seen to glide around the projecting land 
south of the Iquique Bay (La Isla Blanca). 
She approached at full speed expecting to find 
her companion-at-arms the victor, but ar- 
rived too late to furnish him any assist- 
ance. 

The gunboat retreated now southwards, 
whilst the monitor took aboard the crew of 
the Independencia and its commander, who 
felt his disgrace very keenly, and then pro- 
ceeded on the route mapped out by Presi- 
dent Prado. 

The Covadonga reached Antofagasta with- 
out further accident, and here Condell de- 
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livered his official statement and landed his 
wounded and dead. Soon after she steam- 
ed to Valparaiso to be repaired. 

Thus ended these most memorable naval 
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engagements. The heroism displayed by 
the little crew of the Esmeralda was worthy 
the Spartans, and stands as a solitary exam- 
ple in history. 

Flolger Birkedal. 





ANNETTA. 


CHAPTER XNIII. 


Ir was yet very early. Annetta could not 
but grieve to reckon how many hours must 
elapse before she could hope to find Rodney 
at his office. 

Breakfast over and a visit made to camp 
where Jerry was found neither better nor 
worse, Annetta gladly felt that it was time to 
be away. While she hurried over her toilet, 
she heard the postman’s heavy step and ring. 
A moment later Maggy knocked at her 
chamber door. 

Annetta cried “‘Come in!” and took the 
proffered letter indifferently. She had no 
favored correspondents these sad days. 

The postmark stirred her indifference 
fiercely. That darting hope, that suffocat- 
ing dread, left her quite speechless. When 
Maggy’s retreating footstep had died away, 
Annetta eyed the words “ New York” a 
minute, and then desperately tore open the 
envelope. 

Her hope, her dread, were utterly idle. 
And yet again had Treston appeared to her 
other than in the realm of dreams, if but by 
name alone. 

The long rambling epistle was signed 
“Christie Shaw.” A warm sisterly interest, 
which Annetta afterwards evidenced in pen 
and ink for the better prospects Mrs. Shaw 
diffusely chronicled, did not then awaken. 
Nor did Annetta find herself touched by a 
wifely assurance of “ dear Tony’s”” improved 
habits. <A feeling of suspended interest 
urged her eyes over the pages until they 
discovered this paragraph : 

“Tony begs me to tell you that he has 
seen two persons here you know. 
Mabel Follinsbee is married and living in 


whom 


Brooklyn The Mr. Preston, or Tres- 
ton, whom Tony met at your house last sum- 
mer, looks ten years instead of one year 
older. Tony thought Mr. T. wished to 
avoid him, and so did not speak.” 


*Rodney Bell’s office was one of an indefi- 
nite many in a smart new building. His 
door, rarely closed, gave upon a central hall- 
way. That snug professional interior form- 
ed a vista indifferently scanned by many 
passers-by. When, therefore, a black-robed 
feminine figure occupied, for several long 
successive hours of a certain day, a chair in 
Rodney’s room, the fact could scarcely fail 
to excite attention and comment. Tom 
Bartmore’s wife? No; his sister. Tom 
Bartmore ? Why the wealthy street-contract- 
or killed by a runaway team, or something 
in that way. The girl was a fine catch for 
most any fellow. Nonsense, there wouldn’t 
be a pin-feather left when the lawyers had 
done plucking the estate to line their own 
nests. 

Tompkins, Bell’s very youthful clerk, driv- 
en by Annetta’s continuing presenceto smoke 
his long-nine in the anteroom of Attorney 
Weaver's chambers, with the student who 
daily wrestled there with Blackstone and the 
Code, imparted divers particulars concerning 
that feminine visitation. The interesting 
item that Tompkins’s employer had quarrel- 
ed with his fair principal was evolved amid 
clouds of strongly-flavored smoke. 

“ Rod suspected she’d hunt him up to-day,” 
Tompkins further explained, his weed rele- 
gated for the nonce to be played upon by his 
molars. “A _ lover’s spat, you see. Rod’s 
bound to bring hér to terms. ‘If she looks 
mad,’ he says, ‘why you must let me know, 
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Tompkins, and I won’t appear.’ So, soon’s 
she walked in this a. M., I fastened my red 
silk handkerchief outside the window-ledge. 
And there she sits expecting him up, and 
there flutters the signal telling him to keep 
away.” 

Others than Annetta sought Rodney in 
his office and found him not. A florist, a 
clothier, a hatter, each with his little bill. 
And many holding claims against the estate. 
Of these latter, one, a street contractor who 
had risen into modest independence from 
the cart-tail, claamed Annetta’s acquaintance 
and rather abused the privilege graciously 
accorded. 

“The fine aisy days an’ doin’s whin Tom 
Bairtmore was above ground,” Mr. Tulley 
said glibly, “is passed away forever. I don’t 
like to utter a wurrd agin thim as yous air 
puttin’ your trust in; but that Bell chap is a 
good man, you bet! It’s three months ago 
he hired some teams o’ me, promisin’ to be 
personally responsible for the money, an’ 
savin’ your presence, be damned if I can 
collect a cint.” 

Annetta inquired as to the amount due for 
the teams. 

“Three carts at three dollars a day for 
four days,” Tulley answered, a wild hope 
lighting his seamed and anxious face that 
Annetta was going to open her purse off-hand. 
Little did he dream of the collapsed condi- 
tion of her purse ! 

“T’ll look into the matter,” Annetta prom- 
ised him. 

Had she not some faint recollection of 
seeing this very amount checked off as paid, 
and to Mr. Leander Tulley, in the accounts 
of expenditures connected with work done 
since Tom’s death on the road extension 
contract? But if she gave Mr. Tulley noth- 
ing, she said nothing concerning her suspi- 
cions. This item was, however, added to 
the list of Rodney’s misdoings, lengthening 
out for the hour of reckoning. 

This hour, diligently sought of Annetta 
through several successive days, did not 
arrive in Rodney Bell’s office. Being ap- 
prised by the absence of Tompkins’s dan- 
ger-signal that the coast was clear, Rodney 
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reappeared in his neglected quarters late 
one afternoon, to find awaiting him a sealed 
communication. 

The address was formal; the note brief 
and quite to the point. 

“Failing to meet you, (a meeting greatly 
desired for the sake of old friendship) I 
have appointed three a. M., to-morrow, as an 
hour when I shall consult Mr. Cyrus Baring 
upon certain matters: your claim, your mis- 
management of my affairs, etc.” This, and 
the pretty ladylike signature Rodney knew 
so well, was all. 

‘*She’s come to terms,” Bell declared to 
Tompkins, with a very honest chuckle of 
delight. “Begs me to forgive her and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“Which you'll do, of course,” said Tomp- 
kins. 

““No ‘of course’ about it,” contradicted 
Bell, twirling one end of his small mustache 
until it curled upward, and gave him a very 
rakish appearance. ‘I may drive out there 
this evening after dining with Bob Chapman 
at the Aaisong: wouldn’t miss that. Zhe 
Wicks is to be of the party.” 

Whether or not the dinner at the AMazsong 
were a pure fabrication, its object to excite 
envy in Tompkins’s eyes, the prosaic fact is 
that Bell did immediately set Dick’s mottled 
nose Mission-ward, and flew thither as fast as 
hoofs would take him. 

Driving around to the side-gate, he alight- 
ed there, walked through the back-yard and 
entered the Bartmore kitchen with the easi- 
est air imaginable, saying to Maggy as he 
drew off his dogskin gloves and warmed first 
one and then the other stubby hand over the 
range, “‘Where’s Netta?” and in the same 
breath, “Anything good for supper? I’m 
going to stay.” 

Maggy answering saucily, “ Wait till you’re 
axed, Misther!” he laughed good-humored- 
ly in her good-humored face, and betook 
himself successively to the dining-room, 
Tom’s chamber, the office and the parlor. 

Annetta being visible nowhere, he stood 
at the foot of the stairs, beating with his 
gloves on the baluster, and dispatching his 
voice only to explore the mysterious regions 
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above, which the long rays of sunset, strik- 
ing through some colored window, made 
glowingly beautiful. 

Glowingly beautiful, too, was the face 
coming at his cheery call to look wondering- 
ly down upon him. Yet, when Annetta 
slowly descended to greet him, with an em- 
barrassed air, so changed were her looks 
that even Rodney observed them, asking 
innocently : 

“Why, Netta! 
you ?” 

“ Your behavior!” said Annetta, and her 
breast began to heave stormily. Yet she 
shed no tears. — 


What on earth troubles 


Annetta thought herself much happier af- 
ter that evening’s colloquy with her agent. 
In whatever renewal of faith the long and 
at times stormy interview resulted, she cer- 
tainly did not consult Mr. Cyrus Baring as 
she had threatened. Yet accompanying her 


belief in a restored peace of mind were many 
signs indicative of some ever active anxiety. 


Maggie could not appear unexpectedly in 
any room where her young mistress was, 
without becoming the unconscious object 
of a startled, even an apprehensive glance. 
What was Maggie come to say? Had she 
come to announce a visitor? 

Moreover, every clash of the garden-gate, 
every foottall on the veranda, smote Annet- 
ta with swift pain, as sudden noises however 
easily accounted for will smite a person 
whose nerves are tensely strung. 

She had one recurrent day-dream, into 
which dread entered as an inseparable ele- 
Asked to account for her uneasiness 
have said, “That letter to 


ment. 
she would 
Dan!” 

The letter written in her agony over Rod- 
ney Bell’s defection had been promptly des- 
patched, following Dan’s parting instructions. 
A week later, had not Annetta imagined the 
good lad already on his way in prompt obe- 
dience to her summons, she would have 
written, countermanding her recall, since the 
motive actuating it had ceased to be. 

Dan did not reappear so promptly as An- 
netta’s knowledge of his old haste to meet 
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her slightest wish led her to believe he 
would. A week, a fortnight, a month, passed. 
By that time her expectant mood had chang- 
ed. She commented secretly, and with 
some asperity, upon the fact that Dan’s de- 
votion, his faithfulness, had been above sus- 
picion when she needed neither. 

One morning, this turbid view of the af- 
fair still holding, she went to open the office- 
door to the fresh air, as her wont was, and 
opened it to a person whose rapping there 
had been unheard. 

Annetta gave a sharp little scream, as if 
the fine figure on the threshold, the glowing 
face, the beaming eyes, had been something 
spectral. 

Dan was greatly improved. The old want 
of adaptation between his splendid contours 
and the confines of a modern business suit 
had disappeared. He moved as one born 
to fair linen and cassimere. His once sober, 
sturdy bearing had gained something in the 
way of resoluteness. His glance, as indeed 
his whole nature, seemed to ray out a de- 
lighted expectancy. 

Submitting cold fingers to his eager clasp, 
Annetta was not without astonishment at 
finding herself nervous and abashed before 
Dan Meagher. 

“QO, Dan, what will you think of me! 
What will you say!” she cried apologetically. 
“I’d begun to hope that my foolish letter 
had happily missed you. You have been so 
long answering it.” 

*T couldn’t leave until the superintendent 
found a new man to take my place. And 
Mr. Divine wasn’t easy satisfied, for he’d 
put every confidence in me, Miss Bartmore, 
always leaving me in charge of the mill when 
he was called to the city.” 

This, with a glow of honest self-assertion 
provoked by Annetta’s unaccountable recep- 
tion. 

“What you tell me only makes me more 
worried: I hope you'll find it in your heart 
to forgive me.” 

“For God’s sake, speak out!” ejaculated 
Dan, passing a hand (still rough with toil) 
over a brow which was oozing forth a cold 
perspiration. 
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“T will; but sit down, and give me your 
hat.” 

“No, no!”—waving her off, and gazing 
down at her with that pale suspicion of mor- 
tal disaster which is apt precipitately to at- 
tack the most sanguine of lovers. Then 
hurriedly and timorously Annetta explained. 

“When I wrote you, I was certain of be- 
ing able to offer you a good situation—you 
know I intimated as much.” 

“O well!” muttered Dan; but with a gusty 
exhalation of the breath he had been holding, 
he dropped into the nearest chair and hung 
his hat upon his knee. 

“‘T had determined, indeed, to ask you to 
take the entire management and direction of 
the grading and filling-in still on hand.” 

“You’ve changed your mind?” queried 
Dan in an easy tone. 

“Tt isn’t my fault, Dan. A change was 
fairly forced upon me: I won’t be happy un- 
less I explain the whole thing to you.” 

Dan nodded, and Annetta went on, ner- 
vously twisting her fingers together. 

“T wish I might leave Rodney Bell’s name 
out of the explanation but it can’t be done. 
You may recollect Mr. Bell. He was my 
poor brother’s agent and is mine; my broth- 
er’s friend and mine. Yes,” with a slightly 
militant air, ‘‘whatever I feel obliged to tell 
you now, the trouble between us is all 
past.” 

As Annetta’s cheeks flushed, Dan’s paled. 

“When I sent for you, Mr. Bell and I 
were in the midst of a bitter disagreement. 
He had been acting coldly toward me, for 
how long I don’t remember now. While I 
was wondering how to restore our former 
amicable relations, he suddenly brought mat- 
ters to a climax by presenting a claim against 
the estate for twenty thousand odd dollars, to 
be collected out of the meager profits on the 

road extension.” 

Dan whistled softly. 

“T know it isn’t loyal to him to rake up 
this buried trouble; but how else shall I ex- 
plain my conduct toward you? The worst 
is tocome. Mr. Bell didn’t see fit to pre- 
sent hisclaim openly. He thrust it in among 
several others, assuring me that I need not 
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look them through, as he had done so, all be- 
ing correct.” 

“Did you sign that one?” queried Dan, 
hotly. 

What if Annetta’s words had disclosed to 
his fancy a powerful rival? ‘They had also 
put in his hands a weapon wherewith to slay. 

“IT discovered the trick—we had a dread- 
ful quarrel. 1 forgave him when he tore the 
paper into fragments, and solemnly swore 
never to speak of it again: I forgave him— 
for Tom’s sake.” 

“He destroyed the claim!” cried Dan, 
noting with jealous eyes the blush burning 
Annetta’s cheeks, the blush in which she 
tried to atone for her disloyalty to Bell. 
“And you forgave his deception !” 

“For Tom’s sake. And I feel only mor- 
tification at telling you. But I must help 
you to picture the state of mind I was in 
when I believed Bell—the man Tom trusted 
—and I trust-—utterly false.” 

“Humph!” muttered Dan. 

“Then it was I wrote for you. But after 
Rodney destroyed his claim, agreeing to waive 
his right to the money—to end all our disa- 
greements forever, as he said—he offered to 
buy up all the unfinished contracts of the es- 
ate, to rent teams and stables, and in short, 
to rid me of all the anxiety of trying to carry 
on a business which had so far resulted dis- 
astrously.” 

Dan lifted his straight black eyebrows in 
silent questioning. 

“T trust you won’t think me egregiously 
selfish. I was so glad to be quit of it all, 
after the failure on the——road.” 

“Failure?” 

“The property-owners have protested, you 
know.” 

“T hope Mr. Bell treated you handsomely 
in settling for the unfinished contracts, teams, 
etc.” 

“‘He’s to pay me in installments, the first 
of which will very soon be due.” 

“I wish you had insisted upon cash 
down,” pondered Dan. To be promptly 
rewarded for his gratuitous interest in An- 
netta’s affairs by a proud sentence: 

“T have Mr. Bell’s word.” Thus she en- 
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deavored to satisfy a conscience grown ten- 
der on Bell’s account. 

Dan replied, his sober tone guiltless 
of any irony, “I am glad you find his word 
as good as—gold.” 

Finding no reason to doubt Dan’s expres- 
sion, Annetta began to commiserate him 
afresh. 

“T trust you won’t think so meanly of me 
as to imagine that I had no recollection of 
you in the transaction. I wouldn’t consent 
to the change until Mr. Bell promised to re- 
serve the foreman’s place for your refusal.— 
Terry, you know, has gone back to Ireland. 
—Indeed, if he hadn't promised, I would 
never have consented.” 

At these assurances, and an indubitable 
show of earnestness, Dan’s faint heart reviv- 
ed a little. 

‘** You were always thinking of me, Miss 
Bartmore!” he murmured with emotion. 
“ And how little I’ve ever deserved it !” 

“And Dan, supposing you don’t care to 
accept this position with Rodney Bell” — 

But he could not wait for the alternative 
she meant to offer, of paying what his fruit- 
less coming had cost him in travelling ex- 
penses and loss of wages. 

“There’s only one thing troubles me, 
now,” he began, beginning too to twirl his 
hat busily as it hung on his knee, with a 
hand which Annetta saw shaking. “It’s 
like a grain of oats in my throat, and won't 
goup or done. This Mr. Bell may be all 
well enough as an employer, but—but—his 
treatment of you—that claim—O, Miss Bart- 
more, don’t be angry; but would you mind 
telling me whether you're likely to—to mar- 
ry him?” 

Stammer as Dan did, the question came 
to Annetta with startling suddenness, elic- 
iting a prompt negative and a_ nervous 
query. 

“What made you fancy I might be ?” 

If Dan heard, he chose not to answer, but 
rather to say steadily, his eyes still on his 
twirling hat : 

“If you knew how glad I am to be back 
again you wouldn’t reproach yourself for 
writing.” 


‘And you are not angry and disappoint- 
ed?” 

Dan shook his head. 

“And you'll accept the place with Mr. 
Bell?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That isa weight off my mind!” cried 
Annetta, going to the desk whence, after writ- 
ing something, she turned toward her visitor. 

“Here is Mr. Bell’s address, Dan. He 
left orders with me for you to call so soon 
as you should arrive.” 

Dan accepted the card as his dismissal. 
But, though he rose at once, ‘twas evident- 
ly hard to go away—after so long an absence, 
too—without another query, in putting which 
Dan’s introductory air of resolution, his at- 
titude of delighted expectancy, were found 
to have quite forsaken him. 

“You willlet me see you soon again ?” 

“Why to be sure, Dan. So many chang- 
es have taken place, we must have a long, 
old-fashioned chat. Ill send you word 
whenever I may hope to be at liberty for an 
evening.” 

Dan put out an eager hand. “The great- 
est change I see is in you,” commiseratingly. 
“T knew you had suffered; but I’d not 
thought of finding you so different.” 

His eyes burned. He was tasting the 
sweetness of the fact that she had recalled 
him, that she had dwelt upon and arranged 
for his coming, that he would catch daily 
glimpses of her, that she had just promised 
to send for him. Very soon, he fancied, 
‘twould be! 

When Dan had gone, instead of pondering 
the probable consequences of his return to 
the scenes that had known him, Annetta’s 
mind lingered on certain words of his which 
came to her as a sharp surprise. She could 
only interpret them unfavorably, and felt a 
little resentment at “‘poor old Dan,” as she 
used to call him, for expressing himself so 
bluntly. 

She went straight into the parlor and to 
the long mirror, meaning to settle the ques- 
tion he had raised then and there. Leaning 
an elbow upon the mantel, she forced her- 
self at last to confess. 
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“Yes; I see that I am older.” 

This adjective brought home to her thus 
early in her twenties, caused Annetta to sigh 
deeply. But Dan had vanished from her 
mind. She realized how she should feel to 
have other eyes, a very special blue pair, quiz- 
zically commenting upon the same odious 
discovery years hence, when she and they 
should chance to meet ! 

Meanwhile, Dan, walking away with bowed 
head, found himself haunted by the face An- 
netta was nodding at so solemnly in a reflect- 
ing corner of her mirror. He was dwelling 
upon a day oft-remembered since he had 
heard of her bereavement; a day in the gar- 
den, when, lifting her bright glance to the 
bright sky, Annetta had planned the grand 
things she would do had she her will: dream- 
ing aloud like the mere untried girl she was! 

Annetta had been beautiful and desirable 
then. Then her countenance had been ever 
charming in its play of joyous emotions; 
now it fascinated with subtle changes of a 
deeper character. Her soul had been stirred 
to its depths since last he read it in her eyes. 
By what? Experiences of death and loneli- 
ness? These were terrible, indeed: Dan 
knew the grief of losing a brother. 

Still, he pondered. 

How unconscious of self she had seemed 
just now, in her close study of his feelings! 
How came those eyes to be so wistful—fol- 
Why did those lips, never sweeter, 
frank smile and a 


lowing? 
tremble as betwixt a 
grieved quiver? 

The heart in Dan’s great frame quivered 
with sympathy. ‘“Here’s a breast would 
gladly stand between hers and the stabs of 
sorrow,” he said, striking himself a sturdy 
blow. 

No man, indeed, who truly cared for An- 
netta, could have seen her in this crisis of 
her life without being moved with all the 
strength of his nature so to behave toward 
her that smiles should triumph on those 
sweet lips and joy should banish wistfulness 
from those gentle eyes. 

Dan shared the fate of the many who 
sought Rodney Bell in his office. One day’s 
companying with Tompkins and a vanishing 
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series of “long nines” stirred up in his ear- 
nest bosom so hearty an impatience for do- 
nothings, himself included, that inquiring 
still vainly of Tompkins upon the second 
morning, he was fain to take active meas- 
ures. 

A half-dozen times during the next six or 
eight hours he was close upon Bell’s heels, 
and once approaching the Blue-rock Quarry, 
whither he had trudged from Pioche’s, he 
even caught a fleeing glimpse of his would- 
be employer. 

Toward evening the search ended at a 
dump marking the extending limit of a new- 
ly-forming suburban street. As Dan hast- 
ened up, a light buggy waiting a little at 
one side of the ruts worn by passing and re- 
passing carts was by him promptly recog- 
nized as Bell’s. 

‘The two men met in the long slant rays 
of the setting sun and shook hands. 

A person of medium height would have 
found it no easy task to assume a patroniz- 
ing air toward such a fine-looking giant as 
Dan Meagher. Yet Bell, although under- 
sized, managed to accomplish the feat with 
superb satisfaction to himself. Yet truly a 
regret flashed through his mind that he had 
not happened to have on his silk hat, instead 
of a low-crowned felt. 

If he was very kind and friendly, compli- 
menting the returned wanderer upon his im- 
proved appearance, it was with a mien which 
said effusively, “ You see times have greatly 
changed; and for the better with me.” 

If Dan, standing gravely while Bell rat- 
tled through his greetings, had any glimmer- 
ings of amusement, he showed none. The 
only display of emotion escaping him was at 
Bell’s easy reference to “‘ Netta,” which fa- 
miliarity struck a swift sternness from Dan’s 
violet eyes. 

Annetta had spoken of the place reserved 
for Dan as that of aforeman; Bell adverted 
to the position somewhat more pompously. 
Yet, though he engaged Dan as “ general 
overseer,” he offered wages no better than 
the humbler designation would lead one to 
expect. 

““Of course, Meagher,” Bell vouchsafed 
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with a great air, “your salary will be in- 
creased upon proof of efficiency.” 

Dan’s return to camp was hailed with Hi- 
bernian enthusiasm. He was destined there 
to enjoy an immense, though not uncloud- 
ed, popularity. Glad and proud as Annet- 
ta had reason to feel in respect to his im- 
provement, she was soon disgusted with the 
fulsome praises of his mind and manners 
sung by Mrs. McArdle and the rest; the 
more so since every outburst of eulogy must 
be coupled with a sneer against “thim as 
thought thimselves Dan’s betthers.” 

And Annetta must needs be moved to a 
little scorn, even of honest Dan, when it was 
told her as a choice bit of camp-gossip how 
proud he was of the big “ gould watch” he 
wore. 

‘“‘Begorra !” cried the narrator, who was 
no other than buxom Maggy, with a great 
laugh, “they do say he crosses himsel’ be- 
fore the face iv it hangin’ on the wall, night 
an’ mornin, as if ‘twas the Howly Virgin’s 
picture. Och, but he’s a pattern iv a gintle- 
man, is Dan!” 

“If this be proof of gentlemanly feeling, 
heaven save us!” commented Annetta sadly 
to herself. 

And having set no time for her second 
interview with the idol of the camp, Annet- 
ta was content to let day after day slip by, 
knowing no compunction. She heard from 
Rodney that he thought well of his overseer; 
she saw for herself how comfortable Dan ap- 
peared riding by on the decent roan which 
Rodney had provided. She bowed and 
smiled whenever Dan glanced toward the 
window where she stood. 

She had many things to think of, and no 
leisure to speculate as to whether or not 
Dan were disappointed over her treatment 
of him. 

The day came upon which Rodney had 
promised to pay the first installment of his 
debt, and he came with it: but only to show 
her certain figures, and to talk of “ offsets.” 

“You know, Netta,” he explained with 
perfect complacency, “that the finances of 
the estate have always been in a mix; but 
perhaps you don’t know that I’ve never had 
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the heart to draw the legal per cent. due me 
as your agent.” 

“But, Rodney!” cried Annetta, turning 
very pale, “why didn’t you mention this 
when we arranged about the sale of the 
teams? I could have gotten cash for them 
from Donaldson, who wished to buy. I ac- 
cepted less advantageous terms from you for 
friendship’s sake. You promised me eight 
hundred dollars to-day. And upon the 
strength of your word, I’ve given mine to no 
less than five creditors, who will be furiously 
angry to-morrow.” 

“ Darn it!” said Rodney, good-humored- 
ly, “send ’em all to my office ; don’t bother 
to talk to ’em, Netta.” 

“Send them to your office, where they 
won't find you, and whence they'll come an- 
grier than ever!” 

But Annetta could wring no satisfaction 
—nor money—from her unruffled agent. 

He only sat in the office, industriously 
making fresh figures which he showed her. 

“You see,” he explained, ‘‘ that my per 
cent. on all transactions so far will offset the 
price of the teams, and eat up the rent of 
the stables for some months to come.” 

The dreadful truth was before Annetta’s 
startled eyes in Rodney Bell’s sprawling 
threes and fives and naughts. 

The ache of this disappointment had not 
worn itself out in Annetta’s heart, when that 
sensitive organ was set wildly beating by a 
summons from Baring. 

She must appear in the Probate Court, 
where Calson and other creditors were also 
to appear, to oppose the settlement of the 
first annual account of the administration of 
the estate of Thomas Bartmore, deceased. 

Annetta found all the formal proceedings 
insupportably trying. Particularly did sev- 
eral long hours, when she and Bell were al- 
ternately upon the stand, subjected to severe 
questioning, wear and torture her. Little as 
she knew of knotty points of business, Bell 
seemed to know hardly more, while Calson 
showed a minute acquaintance with all the 
affairs of the estate. What anxiety did it 
awaken in her breast to discover that her 
agent, in spite of his reputation for shrewd- 
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ness, was woefully unprepared to explain 
many of his transactions. ‘True, Baring de- 
fended the administration with alithestrength 
of his legal lungs, yet in the opinion of 
friends and foes the day seemed to be going 
disastrously. 

Baring, indeed, had afterward an unhesi- 
tating, although confidential, declaration to 
make to Rodney Bell. 

“They'll scoop you, young fellow! De- 
pend upon it, that account will never be ap- 
proved.” 

“We'll see,” retorted Rodney, senten- 
tiously. 

What Baring saw some weeks later was 
Rodney Bell going arm in arm with Closson, 
clerk of court and referee. 

By that time the account was returned 
approved. 

“They were not acquainted until I intro- 
duced them just before the contest.” So 
Baring informed Annetta. “A fellow who 
is posted tells me that Closson has been set- 
tling no end of debts recently.” 

Annetta did not understand. 


Patiently awaiting Annetta’s pleasure, Dan’s 
heart, which he had brought back so full of 
hope, had time for many doubts and fears. 
Then, too, it had often burned within him 
to hear the name he reverenced spoken with 
little respect in camp. When busy tongues 
were taught to be civil, at least in his pres- 
ence, Dan put himself at the task of account- 
ing for Annetta’s delay in sending for him 
without considering her proud, hard or cruel, 
as the camp was ready to declare her. 

He performed his task as only a loving 
and sanguine nature may. She was occu- 
pied with business—sad, sick, anything save 
purposely neglectful. 

And he daily heard words dropped which 
helped him to feel the distance between her 
station and his diminishing. If poverty 
came upon her, as Mrs. McArdle was quick 
to predict it would, might she not be glad 
of an honest pair of hands to work for her ? 

The better to fit himself to enjoy the ful- 
fillment of his hopes, Dan kept himself 
much apart from the other men. Rodney 
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Bell had had a room fitted up for his over- 
seer in the new barn just builded. There 
Dan sat and read of evenings, or tried to 
read, history, travels, the lives of great men; 
chiefly prizing among his few books the two 
which Annetta had given him, “ Self-Help” 
and “Character.” In these volumes he 
learned how poets and sculptors and states- 
men had been born weavers and butchers 
and tinkers, and how they had climbed into 
their true places and the honor of their fel- 
lows. 

What if the flittings of Annetta’s image 
interfered oftentimes with mental work? 
He felt in a true and deep sense that to 
think of her was an education. 

One evening, quite a month after what 
Dan called the coming home, as he gal- 
loped up the rough rise from street, 
he saw Annetta standing at her gate, where- 
at, though he drew rein, his pulses set off at 
a gallop on their own account, not to grow 
quicker when the girl said: “I’ve been watch- 
ing for you a half hour, Dan!” 

“You wish to speak to me, Miss Bart- 
more ?” touching his hat respectfully. 

“Not now: Dan, don’t refuse to eat sup- 
per with me—at seven.” 

Dan rode the air to camp; nor did he 
seem to alight on earth, though flinging him- 
self from the animal at the yawning stable- 
door. 

“Give her some oats, Eddie, lad,” he said 
gaily to Gavan, who was standing near, and 
tossing him a quarter of a dollar, went up-stairs 
toward his room with so few bounds that 
other men at work about began to laugh and 
wonder “what was on the big boss the night.” 

Bell had been only the “ little boss” ever 
since Dan’s return. 

Later, while the men at supper were re- 
marking Dan’s non-appearance, he was sit- 
ting dressed with unusual care for the great- 
est event in his life, his eyes fastened upon 
the watch held open in his hand. 

At five minutes before seven, he rose with 
a sigh of relief, slipped the time-piece into 
his pocket, seized his hat and went down- 
stairs quickly, passing the cook’s shanty just 
before the men came pouring out of it. But 
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he did not get to keep his appointment un- 
observed. Barney Flynn, returning belated 
from the quarry, saw him standing at the 
front door of the Bartmore house, and car- 
rying this item of interest to camp awaken- 
ed wild conjecture there. 

Annetta was again watching for Dan; and 
after he had rung the bell, herself admitted 
him. 

She observed how handsome he was, how 
buoyantly he carried himself. She was pale 
and absent; but she had found room in her 
heart to be glad that Dan could be happy; 
to be glad that he had put by his unhappy 
fancy for her. No one cared for her long. 
Dan, Treston, Rodney Bell; who was there 
faithful among them? 

A new bitterness had come to her spirit 
through the correspondence faithfully kept 
up—until now—with Mrs. Tony Shaw. 

“My husband,” the lady had written in a 
letter lately received, “‘ has again seen Mr. 
Treston, and has chatted with him about 
California. Your name and troubles being 
in Tony’s heart, rose of course to his lips ; 
but do you know, the very instant he men- 
tioned your poor brother, meaning to tell 
all that has happened, Mr. Treston looked 
a dozen daggers at him? And my husband, 
being one of the most genial of men (thank 
heaven!) dropped what he saw to be a disa- 
greeable subject. . . . Was there any rup- 
ture, Tony asks, between your poor broth- 
er and Mr. Treston?” 

Annetta had called upon Dan, now as be- 
fore, out of the midst of trouble. She told 
herself that perhaps Dan would refuse his 
help. <A sickening distrust of friendly ap- 
pearances which embitters many a genial 
nature had begun to work slowly in hers. 

No worldly interest of Dan’s now hinged 
upon her favor. Yet she would try him. 

Greeting her visitor with gentle courtesy, 
yet with a preoccupied air, Annetta led him 
directly to the dining-room, where Maggy 
was already serving supper. 

“Perhaps company will make me_ hun- 
gry,” Annetta said, a flitting smile brighten- 
ing her face. “Instead of getting used to 
lonely meals, I dread them more and more.” 
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And Dan, his first flush of exhilaration 
passed, found himself sitting opposite Annet- 
ta, awkwardly handling the gilt-edged cup 
out of which he must drink tea, fancying the 
young woman critical because she looked at 
him so intently. 

But she was only very eager, it seemed, to 
talk; to carry her visitor’s mind back to old 
days. Had he forgotten the sad hours she 
had tried to soothe? the evenings when she 
had so painstakingly taught him to read and 
write and spell? 

What strain of conversation could better 
have suited Dan’s adoring mood? He wait- 
ed for the girl’s reminiscences to cease that 
he might burst in with deep-toned expressions 
of gratitude, past, present and to come; that 
he might tell her how she had been his sole 
inspiration and should be; how all his efforts 
were put forth for her; how all his hopes 
hung upon the vague, delicious possibility 
that in her loneliness and broken fortunes 
she might turn to one who loved her as wo- 
man never was loved before. 

But Annetta gave him no opportunity. 
She slipped easily from the past to the pres- 
ent, and said with clasped hands, “Of my 
many friends, Dan, there is none I care to 
appeal to now but you.” 

And Dan was content to be silent in the 
growing flush of a great and tumultuous hap- 
piness. Knowing his heart—its passionate 
singleness—Annetta was surely about to dis- 
close her own. 

“Shall we go into the office, Dan, where 
we may talk without interruption?” 

He followed her dizzily. A bright fire 
was burning, kindled there to shut out the 
more effectually the foggy night. 

The pair sat on either side of the warm 
glow, talking across it at each other. For 
Dan had found voice to say, if but brokenly, 
how deep was his gratitude over past favors. 

“T feel it, Dan! I feel that whoever is false, 
you are true.—So now, listen. You remem- 
ber the day you returned—can it be three 
weeks ago?—-” 

“More than a month, Miss Bartmore!” a 
trifle reproachfully. 

“So long?—Dan, do you remember a con- 
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versation we had about— about Rodney 
Bell?” 

The listener’s every vein tingled with 
awakening and unpleasant recollections. 

“Dan, I must confess; I said something 
to you, then, which has troubled me ever 
since—I—I meant to be true—” 

“Great God!” thought poor Dan. 
is coming?” 

If a blow to his beautiful hopes—he rose 
up, even violently; but only to lean an elbow 
on the mantel-piece, and to stand rigidly re- 
garding the girl, drawing his own bitter con- 
clusions from her confusion and hesitancy. 

“| wasn’t quite true,” Annetta reiterated, 
‘in the answer I made to a certain speech 
of yours.” 

He could only think of one speech—a 
question. Had she spoken falsely in telling 
him she was not likely to marry Rodney 
Bell? 

She had been looking down. 
glanced up with dilated eyes. 

“Dan, I’m in dreadful agony about him. 
I find that he does not intend to keep his 
word in any way. I—I’ve discovered things 

- 

That the remembered names of certain 
men in the lost pay-roll book were the names 
of myths. The discovery had been made 
accidentally. She had once jotted the troub- 
lesome names down on a bit of paper, just 
found. Maggy had performed her forgotten 
promise of instituting inquiries. The loss 


“What 


She now 
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of the pay-roll had dawned upon Annetta in 
a new and startling light. 

She was going on to explain to Dan with 
suffering indirectness. 

She spoke to a man stunned by what he 
believed an awful certainty, bent only upon 
arresting—if for a moment—the utterance of 
his death-sentence. 

“Miss Bartmore,” he mumbled, “ Mr. Bell 
—you must see—he is my employer—” 

“True,” returned Annetta, flushing pain- 
fully. ‘Your duty is to him. Mr. Baring 
is my proper adviser. Say no more, I beg 
you.” 

And then, in an icy key, 

“Would you like some music, Dan?” 

She did not wait his answer. Her guitar 
was lying on the sofa near by. She had it 
in her hands, striking some octaves, tighten- 
ing a string or two. 

Those gay, tinkling measures woven be- 
tween herself and him who sat dumbly, yet 
not listening, might have been stone walls, 
The face above the instrument pale, cold, 
distraite—Dan could not bear to look at it. 


He began to say, in a fierce access of de- 
spair and a voice which sounded forced and 
gruff, good night, that he must go. 

Annetta made no effort to detain him. 

She was glad to have this friend who had 
been weighed in the balances and found 


wanting out of her sight. She was glad to 

cease from any effort, and to be able to sit 

looking blankly into the blank future. 
Lvelyvn M. Ludlum. 


CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER, } 
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THE completion of a round year in the present 
series of the OVERLAND MONTHLY is perhaps a good 
time to review the experience and the lessons of the 
year. As we foresaw at the beginning, the whole 
condition of Pacific literary enterprise has changed, 
the spirit of Pacific literature has changed, since the 
first series of the OVERLAND was current, and it has 
been necessary to a great extent to re-learn our Cal- 
ifornia. A comment made upon our section by 
shrewd Eastern and European visitors has been that 


California, instead of being a new state, is one that 
has achieved antiquity in a shorter time than any 
other country ever dreamed of; it has acquired all 
the past of older communities by the rapid succession 
of different eras: the romantic period of Spanish ex- 
ploration and conquest; the succeeding decades when 
the idea brought up by the word ‘‘California” was 
of leisurely and patriarchal Spanish sway, vast herds 
and feudal domains, a dreamy, pastoral life in a coun- 
try of exhaustless fertility and peaceful simplicity; 
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the still more familiar romance of the gold rush; the 
stock period; the years of reaction and transition 
and of changed economic conditions, marked most 
conspicuously (though not most truly) by the Kearney 
agitation and the passage of the New Constitution 

a period in the latter end of which the community 
still stands, prophesying a predominantly agricultu- 
ral future, which shall add another to the list of rap- 
idly succeeding eras. Each one, of course, leaves a 
certain debris of antiquities behind it; and each one 
leaves stranded behind a great number of people, 
whose prosperity was staked on the old, whose minds 
were shaped to it, and who cannot adapt themselves 
to the new. Accordingly, those who serve the pub 
lic and study the public needs find a constantly chang- 
ing problem before them. One may recall, in pass- 
ing, the dictum of the geologists, that periods of 
change and of rapidly succeeding eras have been al- 
ways the periods that produced higher types of evo- 
lution;and may hope that the mental agility demanded 
of our population in the repeated adapting and re 
adapting itself to the environment may have its le- 
gitimate result in the evolution of a very high type of 
people. Meanwhile, we will share with our readers 
a few of the general results of the OVERLAND’s year 


of testing its present environment. 


THE most vivid impression gained from this year’s 
work has been the immense and ever increasing field 
of usefulness that opens to a magazine of high ideals 
here. The ideals are, temporarily, of even more im- 
portance than the achievement ; if the leading literary 
institution of the Pacific coast holds to the firm pur- 
pose and consistent endeavor to develop the habit 
of perfectly honest and disinterested thought, sane 
and educated judgment, the highest taste and the 
soundest knowledge, with no less aim than to equal in 
all these respects the best that the world knows, then 
it is comparatively a small matter that these aims 
must be slowly and gradually achieved, that we must 
put up with approximations, and accept the limita- 
tions of circumstances. Indeed, nothing is more an 
earnest of what the OVERLAND may do for our coast 
than the fact that it says frankly, urgently, to our 
people: ** My dear friends, do not for a moment sup 


he magazine you ought to 


pose that you have yet t 
have. We have done our best for you; we have 
conquered enormous obstacles, met apparently in 
superable difficulties, and have given you a literary 
possession of honest and earnest spirit, pure taste, 
disinterested patriotism, and very creditable literary 
quality. We have given you the best metal we have 
been able to dig out yet, and it has been good hon- 
est metal. But do not dream there is not better; 
purer gold, lying deeper and requiring harder delv- 
ing—even a few diamonds, perhaps—which, with 
your heartiest help and sympathy, we shall be able 
we shall between us, the OVERLAND and the peo- 
ple, be able to bring to light, for a great and undy- 


ing contribution first to our own, and then to the 


whole world’s wealth. The magazine that you ought 
to have—this great Pacific empire, with its peculiar 
conditions, its growing needs, its incalculably great 
possibilities in the world’s destiny—is something far 
beyond anything we have yet given you.” It is just 
because the OVERLAND refuses to consider itself 
more than a beginning, and works with eyes fixed on 
a grand ideal, that it has a right to say to the people 
of the Pacific, ‘* Give us your best coJperation, writ- 
ers and readers”; for what can be more to the best 
gain of a young literature and learning —as of a young 
person—than to work witha friend and guide who 
refuses to rest content or let others rest content with 
any small achievement ; to call that great which is 
small, or that success which is only promise of suc- 
cess; who urges incessantly on to the solidly best re- 
sults? It has been too customary with us to call 
things the best in the world because they are Califor- 
nian ; we must work now to make things Californian 


because they are the best in the world. 


CALIFORNIAN, we say, because California has been 
the nucleus of the extreme western expansion of Ang- 
lo-Saxondom. But one of the results of experience 
that we are now sharing with the reader is the 
knowledge that the appropriate field of the OvER- 
LAND is by no means limited to California; it stands 
rightfully as the literary exponent of the whole Pa- 
cific shore, from Patagonia to Alaska, and from 
Kamschatka to Australia—meeting there, and join- 
ing closely with the Eastern edge of English lit- 
erature. Oregon and Washington Territory and 
Alaska, Mexico and Central America and _ the 
South American coast, Japan and China and the 
Islands—all hold populations that look to us as their 
natura! spokesman, whenever they need one less 
transitory, hasty, and miscellaneous than the news- 
paper, as the natural medium to bring to them the 
corresponding voices from each other, and, to a less 
degree, from the older world. We do not speak from 
theory in this; we find the need among them all, 
existing and felt, to speak to each other through us: 
Mexico must know Alaska, Japan must know Chile, 
California must know Australia, chiefly through the 
OVERLAND; hardly less than Shasta must know San- 
ta Barbara through the same intermediary, and all 
together be thus known to the East and Europe. 
The need of expression is already felt and spoken 
in letters and conversation constantly. There are 
many who know that all these communities have 
exhaustless stores for scientific and sociological re- 
search, endless varieties of landscape nature, of hu- 
man nature and human life, historical interest and 
folk-lore, and who wish to open it all up to the world 
through the OVERLAND, The thing that must be 
more widely felt is the need of hearing. Oregon does 
not yet know what Central America is waiting to tell 
her; nor the Anglo-Saxon colony in China what 
mines of interest are in Oregon. 

All these Pacific States are still new, filling con- 
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stantly with a thicker population. Their present 
need of a literary exponent is merely a beginning of 
what it will be when they are fully settled. More- 
over, there lie between them tracts that have not 
yet begun to feel any such need, but that must de- 
velop it in the fullness of time. Some time, sooner 
or later, all the British American coast and Siberia 
have their readers and The whole 
will constitute the natural field of 


will writers. 
** Pacific Basin ” 
the OVERLAND, until such time as it can not merely 
support the one magazine, and support it at a point 
of the highest excellence, but can create new ones 
until the Pacific literature shall be no longer itself a 
colony, but a mother of colonies. The thoughtful 
observer, running his eye over this future, noting 
what a tremendous power might be ours, not only in 
shaping the literature of our own community, but 
in pre-natal influence over many an unborn litera- 
ture, feels the heart moved within him to ‘* break forth 
and prophesy’; to cry, ‘* Friends, feel with me our 
opportunity and our responsibility’; to urge with 
boldness and confidence the claim on sympathy, cor- 
dial support, and codperation in the labors and sacri- 
fices that must needs be, before the OVERLAND can 
be made fit for its possible mission, 

The territories of the Far West at present, and for 
years to come, belong naturally with the Pacitic Ba- 
sin. Their pioneer experiences are so much like 
those of the Pacific States in earlier days, that their 
sympathies turn to us; they express themselves 
through us far more readily than directly to the East. 
They are of us, at present. Some time, the great in- 
terior of our country must settle into permanent sec- 
tions, depending on various centers; and how much 
of the present Far West will then remain one section 
with us itis hard to say. But it is certain that we 
shall always seem nearer to them than the old liter- 
ary centers of the East can seem; and that so long 
as they speak with any voice except their own, it 


will be ours. 


su 
geographic width of its field, that we have found the 
fields white for the harvest await- 


it is by no means primarily because of the 


OVERLAND had 
ing it. Merely within the Californian community, 
we have found a need for it in the crudeness and 
vagueness of literary standards among its contribu- 
tors. The amount of crude ability in our section in 
greatest need of the discipline of suffering by meas- 
urement with severe standards, of encouragement 
by association with trained work, is enormous. 
There is a still greater quantity of ability which 
might, with little more training than that of prac- 
tice, be of use to the world in many branches of lit- 
erary work, but which is extinguished by the weight 
of occupations undertaken reluctantly, because there 
was no market for the literary work which would 
have best suited the man and profited the world. 
Were the OVERLAND built up into a powerful and 


wealthy magazine, it would supply the necessary in 
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ducement to young men of the right sort, as they be- 
gin life, to choose the literary life ; and so would be 
built up one of those groups of literary workers that 
blesses the land it lives in, not merely by its work 
but by its tendency to establish standards of simple, 
happy and sane living; to counteract social frivolity, 
business greed, extravagance, coarseness, class hos- 
tilities, and all the ‘‘ hastening ills” of the land 
‘*where wealth accumulates and men decay.” The 
life lived by such literary groups as these is alluring 
to high-minded young people ; their existence in a 
community diverts many a young man from absorp- 
tion in money-getting to scholarly pursuits ; creates 
in many a young woman such ideals of living as to 
make marriage for money impossible. We have a 
few of the class we describe already here, with their 
simple, sane living; but they are isolated, working 
against odds, too few and disconnected to make the 
mass of the rising generation conscious of themselves 
and their ways. 

There are men, too, of great power, already de- 
veloped; of great knowledge on subjects of impor- 
tance ; yet whose time is so closely absorbed in 
other pursuits that they cannot break away to give 
their knowledge to the world. To such men, the fact 
that the OVERLAND influenced the vast constituency 
reached by a great and flourishing magazine would 
be a motive strong enough to overcome even the 
greatest difficulties in the way of writing. As for 
genius, that is a wind that bloweth where it listeth, 
yet, like all winds, not without due generating cause. 
It is a fact of literary history that a generation or two 
of literary cultivation, and of a literary class, supplies 
the fostering atmosphere into which genius is almost 
always born. 

Many of the things, then, which our community 
needs greatly to have done for it, and needs the 
OVERLAND to do, can be done only by building up 
the OVERLAND into a great and wealthy magazine ; 
many of the fields white for the harvest we cannot 
touch yet. But while we do all that can be done at 
our present stage of growth, and recognize with heart- 
felt satisfaction that what we do has been welcome 
to our readers, we ask them to enter with us into a 
comprehension of the greater opportunities that await 


us with greater capacity. 


AN enterprise that has been hailed with very cor- 
dial appreciation by press and parlor has been Miss 
Corson’s visit to Oakland, to deliver a series of lec- 
We find there is not quite such 
lectures by practical 


tures on cooking. 
estimation placed on these 
housewives as by press and parlor. Miss Corson’s 
lectures, say these oracles, contain nothing essential- 
a few details in the elaboration of dishes, or 


ly new 
**company”’ lunches, that might 


in preparation of 
make a few additions to the list of recipes of a good 
cook; but as Miss Corson’s recipe-book would have 
done this precisely as well, there seemed hardly oc- 


casior for her journey across the continent. The 
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truth is, that all cooking consists of trifling variations 
on a very few themes; and there is very little for any 
already thrifty housewife to learn from a cooking ex- 
pert. There is, of course, much advantage in know- 
ing all the variations and elaborations, as appetizing 
expedients; yet almost every one of them falls into the 
region of ‘‘fancy cooking ”—the sort of cooking that 
requires an expenditure of time impossible to any 
housewife who has not such hired service as belongs 
only to the very well-to-do. A young wife, still un- 
occupied by anything more absorbing than the care 
of a small house, or a family of several grown-up 
daughters, could achieve such cooking, but at the 
sacrifice of a serious amount of reading, and various 
mental and social occupations. It is a question 
whether a woman’s time is advantageously spent in 
raising the scale of table provision from comfort to 
luxury, instead of in the thousand directions of pri- 
vate and social usefulness that are in need of more 
workers, 

Miss Corson’s Oakland lectures have been attend- 
ed chiefly by the well-to-do, who depend upon serv- 
ants for their cooking. The married ladies among 
these have added a number of dishes to their list, 
which they will themselves make once or twice to 
show the cook how, and then give over into her 
hands. 
useful suggestions about manipulation to impart to 


They have, no doubt, also picked up some 


her. The young girls will enjoy practising what they 
have learned, more or less; but let no fond youth 
dream that what they 


tures is going to fit them for poor men’s wives. 
If they marry poor men, they will have to take hold 


have learned in a few lec- 


and learn to cook very much as if they had never 
heard of Miss Corson, especially after a year or two 
for forgetting; and if they marry rich men they will 
find a good cook and leave the cooking to her, refer- 
ring to their notes of Mjss Corson’s lectures occasion- 
ally to tind some new variety in dainty dishes. In 
fact, we fail to see that any great and glorious mis- 
sion can be accomplished by lectures on cooking to 
this class of ladies. Those of a middle station, who 
do or superintend closely their own cooking, are not 
able to do it on as elaborate and dainty a scale as 
Miss Corson’s recipes require; nor is there any need 
that they should; there is a long gap between the 
huddled and untempting cooking of the laborer’s 
wife and the plain comfort of that of the old-fashion - 
ed American housewife. Such young girls as chance 
by good fortune to be daughters or granddaughters 
or nieces of one of these admirable need 
no cooking-sc!iools, and had better learn at home. 


pers« ms 


We confess, too, to a notion that the daughter of a 
family where a good hired cook presides in the kitch- 
en had better take her lessons from this home pro- 
fessor than with the pomp and circumstance of out- 
side instruction. 

The real missionary work of a teacher of cooking, 
it seems to us, must be to those women who do their 
own cooking and cannot do it decently, to the daugh- 
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ters of such, and to the worse grade of servants and 
of girls in training for servants. The strength should 
be applied not to increasing luxury but to removing 
squalor. But it is no easy matter to apply it at the 
points where it is really needed, for women who can- 
not cook are generally sublimely unaware of their 
deficiency, and never think of going to a teacher, 
We do not wonder, therefore, at Miss Corson’s pro- 
posal to attach cooking instruction to the public 
schools. 
such attempt, for the simple reason that no child 
ought to be asked to learn cooking at school whose 


Yet we cannot but deprecate strongly any 


mother is competent to teach her at home, choosing 
and that it 
would be impossible to draw lines between those 


time and manner to best advantage ; 


whose mothers were competent and those whose 
mothers were not. Again, cooking is not a thing to 
be learned like the multiplication table and then for- 
ever possessed; the things to be actually learned in 
it are simple and few, easily forgotten and easily re- 
learned; what was taught in the public schools would 
rarely be remembered till it was needed for practical 
use. The thing that 7s necessary to good cooking, and 
that cannot be readily acquired when the time comes 
to need it, is the knowledge of what good cooking is, 
and the ingrained feeling that it is an impossibility 
to put up with anything else; and as this knowledge 
and feeling are imbibed imperceptibly from the habits 
of a well-ordered home, we cannot see anything to 
be gained by school cooking, save for the daugh- 
ters of the shiftless, who could certainly not be sin- 
gled out for instruction by any precess known to 
boards of education. 


THE most practical application of the cooking fer- 
vor seems to be in orphan asylums, charity kinder- 
gartens, industrial schools, and the like: cooking, 
too, would combine excellently well with sewing as 
the matter of instruction in special charity schools, 
into which, by various and much tact, a large num- 
ber of those that needed such instruction should be 
gathered. It may seem invidious to hand over this 
teaching to the use of the poor chiefly; but it is the 
that the vast 
done by 
poor 


facts that are invidious. It is a fact 
bulk of 
laborers’ wives, especially 
and foreigners. 


wasteful, wretched cookery is 
among the very 
It is among such that Miss Corson’s 
real work and enthusiasm lies. The vital relation of 
cooking to the drinking habit, and to we do not 
know how much else of the greatest moral and social 
moment, makes it a truly missionary work. It isa 
difficalt and disheartening work, however, for the 
reasons we have touched on—that good cooking is 
more a product of a woman’s habits of taste and of 
her requirements as to home comfort than of spe- 
cific teaching; that a bright girl, sound in these re- 
spects, will pick up the art with great facility at 
need, while a woman of ingrained shiftlessness 
sinks promptly back into her making of indigestible 


messes, after the most careful teaching. It is even 
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said that the hired cooks from comfortable homes, 
in which they had been accustomed for years to pro- 
vide good tables, upon marriage drop at once into 
the alum bread and fried steak habits of their class. 
No doubt, however, some permanent good is at- 
tained by work for the improvement of the food of 
the poor. Noristhe same work among better class- 
es without some good results, and much indirect 
good influence. We had far rather, however, see Miss 
Corson’s visit to this Coast result in the establish- 
ment of a cooking attachment to charity kindergar- 
tens and sewing schools, or in a charity cooking and 
sewing school, or similar endeavors, than in an at- 
tempt to graft cooking upon the public schools, or in 
an efflorescence (innocent and pretty enough, if some- 
what useless) of lunches ‘‘cooked by myself,” and 
fancy desserts, fora few months, among the young 
ladies of Oakland. 


At Just Sixteen. 


Tuov wast not born before thy time, 
For thee the world is at its prime : 

This Eastlake era; day of pugs ; 

Of plush screens libelous of bugs ; 

Of tigers prone on glossy rugs, 

And tapers trim in brazen sconce ; 
This comely Queen Anne Renaissance ! 
The age awaited thee serene, 


Self-poised and wise and just sixteen. 


It seems nor jest nor masquerade 

When thou dost don the stiff brocade, 
The gC yid-clocked hose and yellow lace, 
With more than worthy Grandma's grace. 
Think what poor things some mortals are 
Who never had a grandmama ! 

And she who spends her days at chores, 
Who never ‘broiders, prinks or draws, 
And seeks at night hard, welcome cot,— 
The tragedy of such a lot! 

Yet, thy patrician ways are sweet, 

And we do deem it not unmeet, 

In earnest half, and half in sport, 

To own thy sway and pay thee court. 
Thou ne'er didst soberly despise 

The humblest heart ‘neath homely guise, 
By native worth, her fate above, 

Could unembittered toil and love. 

For us of Every Day, thine Own, 

Thy love informs each look and tone ; 
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And love makes glad the loyaltie 
That faithful vassals bring to thee 
Of dainty port and tender mien, 
Gracious and fond at just sixteen. 


As keen as poet's rapture thine ! 
Life is a cup of bliss divine ; 

Thou canst do all save mount and fly 
For deeper draughts of sun and sky. 
Doffing the Old, thou canst forget 
Staid, stately steps of minuet, 

And trip a gay, impromptu maze 

To thine own blithely warbled lays. 
A special dialect thou hast, 

And honest, English words recast 
By those arch, saucy lips express 

All shades of dire coquettishness, 
Accompliced by demure, gray eyes 
Where Merriment in ambush lies, 
Anon to issue and retreat 

With Fancy’s transformations fleet— 
Thy moods the iridescent sheen 

Of teeming joy at just sixteen ! 


I would not bid the Future ope, 

Or seek to cast the horoscope. 

Old Time (who's called a surly one, 
But has a grim, sly sense of fun), 
May some day try to palm on me 

A portly matron form as thee. 

But, climbing to the garret's height, 
In dim not irreligious light, 

Mid aged, eyeless tiger rugs, 

And screens by moth bereft of bugs, 
And ghosts of dead and buried pugs, 
I shall behold the real thee ; 

Again with pensive gladness see 
This age incarnate in its queen, 
Self-poised and wise at just sixteen. 


Wilbur Larremore. 


ONE stanza worthy of the one I love 

If I could write upon a parchment pure, 

Simple and true and tender, it would prove 
Foundation for a fame both broad and sure, 

With monuments of masters to endure ; 

Yet I would wish it not for gain to me 

But for the love it would my love secure, 

When men should reverent read, and reading see 
How rich in rarest worth one winsome life may be. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Virginia.! 
IF it is designed in ‘‘ American Commonwealths 
to present a series of interesting narratives embodying 
the principal events in the history of the several 
_| “Virginia; A History of the People.” By John 
Esten Cooke. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin& Co. 1883. 
For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co., S. F. 


States, it cannot be denied that Mr. Cooke, in his 
account of Virginia, has made an exceedingly favor- 
able beginning. Asa work written from this point 
of view, it merits great praise. The writer has ar- 
ranged his material with more than ordinary skill, 
and set it forth in an easy and attractive style. His 
treatment of the early history of the colony is clear, 
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straightforward, often brilliant, and evinces a genu- 
ine patriotic enthusiasm. He writes with an evident 
determination to make an agreeable story, and at the 
same time to hold intact the ancient traditions of his 
native commonwealth. His zeal in this direction 
leads him to underestimate the force of recent criti- 
cism on his early authorities. This is particularly 
noticeable in his treatment of the story of John 
Smith’s rescue through the interference of Pocahon- 
tas. 

With respect to this point, there are but two pos- 
sible positions: the writer must either accept or reject 
Smith’s ‘‘General History” as an authority. Mr. 
Cooke appears to have found satisfactory evidence 
Mr 


inquiries, however, it was to be expected that he 


in favor of its acceptance. In view of Deane’s 
would give more weight than he has done to the 
doubts that have been raised regarding the episode 
in question. As to the early accounts from which 
the story is drawn, it has been said that ‘‘there are 
powerful social interests, to say nothing of popular 
prejudices, greatly concerned in maintaining their 
credit even at the present day’; and Mr. Cooke, as 
a Virginian, has doubtless ample reason for partici- 
pating more or less in the interests as well as in the 
prejudices ; and, moreover, as a writer whose prom- 
inent characteristic is skill in narration, he could not 
be expected to listen willingly to criticism that would 
take away the most attractive feature in the history 
of British colonization in America. 

The expedition during which Smith became the 
prisoner of Powhatan was undertaken on the 1oth 
of December, 1607. The next year, his ‘* True Re- 
lation of Virginia,” containing an account of his 
capture, release, and return to Jamestown, was pub- 
lished in London, Written while the events were 
fresh in his mind, it is difficult to account for the fail- 
ure to mention his rescue through the interference of 


Not only 
is Smith silent regardimg the celebrated adventure, 


Pocahontas, if any such event occurred. 


at a time when the impression of the events of his 
capture and release were clear in his mind; but it 
appears, moreover, to have been entirely unknown 
either at Jamestown or anywhere else for fourteen 
years after it is reputed to have happened. In the 
mean time, Pocahontas appeared on the scene. 
Strachey mentions her: ‘‘there is, however, no ref- 
erence, direct or indirect, to her agency in saving 
Smith’s life; and no trace of the high esteem which 
such an act would have won for her.” ** Pocahon- 
tas,” he says, ‘‘a well-featured but wanton young 
girle, Powhatan’s daughter, sometymes resorting to 
our fort, of the age then of eleven or twelve yeares, 
would get the boys forth with her into the market 
place, and make them wheele, falling on their hands, 
turning up their heels upwards, whome she would 
followe and wheele so herself, naked as she was, all 
the fort over.” This was after the time assigned for 
her heroic exploit in Smith’s behalf; but tradition 


had not as yet glorified the mother of Virginia's ar- 
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istocracy. Other writers mention her, but still not 
a word about her having saved Smith’s life. Later 
she was seized and kept as a hostage to secure peace 
with Powhatan; then she was married to Rolfe; and 
in 1616, with her husband and child, appeared in 
England. She immediately became, for the [time 
being, the most conspicuous figure in English society, 
and there is no reason to suppose that any important 
event of her life escaped the curious inquiries of those 
Had the event ever happened, some 
permanent lodgment 


around her. 
hint of it must 
somewhere, and been revealed in later time; and 


have found 


moreover, at a time when she was received with 
special favor by the King and the Queen, Smith had 
every inducement to make known an event so im- 
portant in his relations to the heroine of the hour. 
There is, however, no evidence that any one, during 
her life, had even the faintest notion that she had 
such romantic adventure as 
Wing- 
Hamor, 


been involved in any 
that for which she has become famous.” 
field, Smith himself, Simons, Strachey, 
Rolfe, and Purchas, all the authorities without ex- 
ception that are known to exist, are equally dumb 
when questioned as toa circumstance which, since 
1624, has become the most famous part of the his- 
tory of the Virginia Colony.” 

In 1622 appeared the second edition of ‘* New 
England’s Trials.” In this, Smith gives us the first 
suggestion of the story, in the following mild form : 
**It is true in our greatest extremities they shot me, 
slew three of my men, and, by the folly of them that 
fled, took me prisoner; yet God made Pocahontas, 
the King’s daughter, the means to deliver me.”” Two 
years later, in his ‘* General History,” the account 
appears embellished in all the essential details that 
have been preserved in the tradition. At this time, 
Pocahontas had been several years in her grave, and 
there remained no one to confirm or deny Smith’s new 
version of his capture and escape. 

It is not claimed that the arguments which may 
be brought against the authenticity of the story, as it 
appeared in the ** General History ” are entirely con- 
clusive ; only that there is no ground for inserting the 
story of Pocahontas’ interference in behalf of Smith, 
in a sober history of Virginia, except as an exceeding- 
ly doubtful tale. A comparison of the early editions 
of Bancroft’s ‘* History of the United States” with 
the author’s last revision reveals the fact that his rip- 
er historical criticism has led him to reject entirely 
the traditionary account. He refers to Pocahontas 
as ‘‘the child to whom, in later days, he (Smith) at- 
tributed his rescue from death.” 

As ‘‘a History of the People,” it was expected that 
Mr. Cooke’s book would contain a somewhat detail- 
ed account of the internal organization of the people 
in its beginning and history. A _ history of a people 
involves an analysis of its political organization, and 
a consideration of the influences under which it was 
formed, as well as a tracing of the various steps in 


the subsequent development or change in this organ- 
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ization. To this Mr. Cooke has given comparative- 
ly little prominence, perhaps on the ground of its ly- 
ing without the scope of the work as conceived by 
him. The subject has, however, by no means escap- 
ed attention, but the treatment which it has received 
is scarcely in keeping with its importance as compar- 
ed with the importance of other topics which have 
been treated at considerable length. In this we may 
find a fault to offset some of the excellencies of the 
work, 

The permanent worth of that series of volumes of 
which this one is the first will depend, ultimately, 
rather upon their presentation of the various phases 
of the internal political organization of the people of 
the several States, than upon the fact that they con- 
tain brilliant narratives of the external events in the 
history of these States. 


Beyond the Gates.! 


Miss PHELPs’s last book will, no doubt, meet with 
a somewhat varied reception ; and it is so in its na- 
ture inevitable that it should appeal differently to 
different temperaments and preconceptions, that in 
reviewing it we must, to a great extent, express 
merely the personal impression of the reviewer, 
which may not be at all true from the standpoint of 
other readers. We are certain, however, that, what- 
ever its value as a speculation on the future life, 
will claim for itself a very 


” 


‘* Beyond the Gates 
respectable place from a merely literary point of 
view. The most striking fact connected with this 
aspect of it is the return to its author’s earlier and 
pleasanter diction: indeed, more than a return, for 
we do not now recall that any previous production 
of Miss Phelps has been equally simple, frank, and 
direct in language. It is a very notable thing that 
an author who has for years been deepening her 
mannerisms, till she seemed about to become the 
victim of them, should be able suddenly to cast 


them aside like a cloak, and show under them 


an undiminished —-even an increased — power of 
simple, vigorous, and yet apparently effortless mo- 
tion. It is an unfortunate fact, that when a writ- 
er is given to attitudinizing, he attitudinizes for the 
simple quite as badly as for the grand; so that his 
efforts to be simple produce only another and a 
But there is no attitudiniz- 


A certain feel- 


more distressing pose. 
ing at all in ‘‘ Beyond the Gates.” 
ing for the dramatic there is, and that sort of 
emotional language which goes beyond the taste 
of the reader as soon as the emotion passes be- 
yond his sympathetic participation; but that is only 
saying that it The clas- 
sical masterpieces will doubtless always be objective ; 
but we should not be willing to lose out of literature 
the occasional intenser personal note of subjectivity; 


is subjective writing. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


t Beyond the Gates. 
1883. For sale by 


Boston ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
tillings, Harbourne & Co. 
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and accordingly, we find ‘* Beyond the Gates” ad- 
mirably well written. 

To pass on from manner to matter, ‘‘ Beyond the 
Gates ” is not in any narrative sense a continuation 
of ** The Gates Ajar”; it is, however, a continuation 
cf the ideas of the earlier book. Miss Phelps’s view 
of the nature of future life seems to have changed 
not at all. In brief, she pictures heavenly life now 
as she foreshadowed it then : as being simply earth- 
ly life with all elements of evil removed, and all ele- 
ments of good intensified. The heaven that she 
describes is a cheerful, everyday sort of place, 
by no means wanting in the transports of intense 
adoration or of human affection, nor in intellect- 
ual and even bodily enjoyment—yet all these in 
no manner mystical or supernatural, but merely the 
unfolding into full flower of their prototypes on 
earth. To those whose conceptions of the future 
life are literally shaped upon the imagery of the 
Revelation, and its constant repetition in hymn, 
sermon, and allusion, this heaven will seem offens- 
ively materialistic ; likewise, those whose concep- 
tions or whose temperaments turn more to the 
mystical, will compare ‘‘ Beyond the Gates ” unfa- 
vorably with Mrs Oliphant’s ‘‘Little Pilgrim,” or 
Mr. Baker’s recently printed ‘‘ Blessed Ghost.” 
The heaven here described is stripped of the inde- 
finable atmosphere of tremendous awe that clothes 
it in all previous pictures ; the person of Christ, too, 
is introduced with the utmost reverence of love, it 
is true, but without the least oppression of awe. All 
this grates upon the mind, familiar with the relig- 
iously awed attitude toward the hereafter : so also 
occupations and 


the predominance of ‘‘secular” 
pleasures, instead of the sinking of everything in the 
direct worship and service of the divine will. Yet 
we do not hesitate to say that most readers will find 
their inclination and desire turning instinctively to- 
ward the heaven of Miss Phelps’s conception ; it is, 
on the whole, the sort of heaven they would rather 
go to; and this not because of an unregenerate shrink- 
ing from higher planes of life, but because in her 
picture these same higher planes are attained most 
naturally, and without any wrench. There is as 
much love to the Lord in Miss Phelps’s hereafter, 
asin Bernard of Cluny’s, but of a character which 
the Christian heart on earth enters into, compre- 
hends, and claims at once as the natural fulfillment 
and of what it felt on earth: there is as 
much service, but a wider intellectual view conceives 
divine purposes in the Universe to which all intelli- 


fruition 


gent human effort tends no less than does specifically 
religious work; and that such employment is far 
more satisfactory to the God of modern Christian 
conception than the barren ascription of praise to 
Himself, or even exclusive limitation to the class of 
services roughly called ‘‘ spiritual.” Instead of work- 
ing for God, the chief end of existence is pictured as 
working with him in all directions. Of course, 
neither ‘‘ Beyond_the Gates,” nor any other book of 
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human devising, is of the smallest value as an argu- 
ment on what the unknown hereafter will be; it is 
hardly to be considered even as a conjecture—cer- 
tainly not in detail, and, we should say, not even in 
its most general features. It is simply an imaginary 
picture of a conceivable hereafter, and one that 
seems to us likely to affect the human imagination 
more alluringly than any similar attempt has yet done. 


Dolores and other Poems'. 


ONLY three or four Californians have ever publish- 
ed better volumes of verse than the one under re- 
view ; and those three or four are the ones whose 
reputations are more than local. Among those who 
may be called local poets of California, we have seen 
no one’s work that compared with Mr. Kercheval’s. 
Much of it has appeared in the daily and weekly 
papers, chiefly of Los Angeles, and has been copied 
quite generally by the press of the State; frequently 
these fugitive verses have been such as to catch the 
eye of the critical reader quite beyond the wont of 
newspaper verse. The poems are all flowing, fault- 
less in versification, intelligent in manner, and poetic 
in feeling ; their most marked characteristic is an ap- 
proach to that high lyricism in rhythm which, in the 
songs of the few poets who attain it, seems to convey 
the idea more by a direct appeal to the feelings 
through the ear, than by address to the brain : such, 
for instance, as Shelley's ‘* When the lamp is shatter- 
ed,” or any of Swinburne’s lyrics. This music-like 
quality of the great lyricists is, it is true, nowhere 
attained ; but one catches echoes of it everywhere; 
as, for instance, in the following : 


‘Wither, when roses are fading, 
Fleeteth their mystic perfume ? 
Whither when storms are o’ershading, 
Fleeteth their glory and bloom ? 
Fading and flying they scatter 
Wide 
Ruthlessly, what does it matter 
Where the pale petals may fall ? 
Over the mountain or meadow, 


when the autumn winds call, 


Over the desert or glade, 
Into the glimmer or shadow, 
Into the sunshine or shade. 
* . * . * * 

‘ Chasing life's bright, gleaming bubble, 
Some in the East and the West, 

Why should we sigh with a trouble, 
Where our cold ashes may rest ? 

Lulled by the soft-cooing turtle, 
Watched by the sentries of God— 

Under the cypress or myrtle, 
Under the marble or sod.” 


There is not great originality in any of these poems, 
as far as thought or workmanship goes (if such a 
word as ‘‘ workmanship” may be used of verse so 
spontaneousand free from self-consciousness). In sub- 
By Albert F. Kercheval. 
1883. 


1 Dolores and other Poems. 
San Francisco: <A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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jects, however, there is much originality. The lead- 
ing poem, ‘‘ Dolores,” is a legend of Sen Gabriel; 
and a very large proportion of those following are 
legends or descriptions of Semi-tropic California. 
In the ballad and narrative verse, no one except 
Bret Harte has ever done as well by California. Of 
the ‘‘ rough,” humorous poems, two or three are ex- 
cellent, ranking higher in their line than the serious 
poems in theirs ; eminently the one on the ‘‘ Debris 
Question,” and the one upon the ‘* Coronation of the 
Czar”; others, however, fall far below the grade. 
Mr. Kercheval’s poetic reputation has suffered 
from his local popularity. A large number of occa- 
sional poems—Fourth of July poems, poems written 
for military reunions, school dedications, etc., are a 
draw-back to any collection—Dr. Holmes’s always 
excepted. In like manner, the very natural desire 
to see all his fugitives together between covers has 
led him to put in everything, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent—always the most satisfactory way to make a 
collection for those to read who are already a writ- 
er’s admirers, but the way least likely to win new 
admirers. The result is, a heavy volume of over five 
hundred pages, containing more than two hundred 
poems, many of which are merely repetitions of each 
The best of these, in a volume of half the 
size, would Not- 
withstanding these points of criticism, however, we 


other. 
have attracted wider attention. 


are prepared to give a very cordial welcome to Mr. 
Kercheval’s book, and are not surprised at the pride 
with which his poems are regarded in his own sec- 
tion. No one has done a tithe of what he has to 
make Southern California known to song. One more 
quotation will help to give a fair conception of the 
quality of the poetry : the description is of Pasadena. 


‘* Behind, the mountain walls ! 
Deep shade and waterfalls ! 
A sense of mystery brooding o’er, 
A spell the soul enthralls. 


‘ Beyond, the dreamy vale ! 
Afar, a shadowy sail, 
O’er slumbering seas, ‘mid quivering haze, 
Flits like a phantom pale, 


‘ And vague and spectral isles, 
Like brides through tears and smiles, 
Half hidden by the trembling veil, 
Gaze o'er the watery miles, 


Soft, longing toward the land, 
Where skyward, blue and grand, 

Far glancing o’er the sleeping seas 
‘The tall Sierras stand.” 


At the end of the volume are added a smaller 
number of poems, by Mr. Kercheval’s daughter, 
Rosalie W. Kercheval. They resemble his quite 
closely in most respects, but have somewhat less vig- 
or and spontaneity; and much more finish, and 
equality of merit. We quote one: 
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‘* She saw the far-off gleaming 
Of moonlight-silvered swards ; 
And half in absent dreaming 
She touched the sounding chords ; 


‘*Whose vibrant echoes firmer, 
Gave back some haunting tone, 
With every strain a murmur, 
And every note a moan. 


‘* What weary heart-confession, 
What dream of other days, 
In all its olden passion, 
Crept down the shining ways ! 
‘* The restless hands moved slower, 
As fraught with memories ; 
The bended head bowed lower 
Before the ivory keys. 


‘*What though the low winds listened, 
Or dimmed the dusky eves ; 
Perchance but dewdrops glistened 


Without, from starry skies. 


The workmanship of the volume is excellent, 
well nigh the best that we have seen on this coast, fall- 
ng only short of the best grade of Eastern book- 


making work. 


Holiday Books. 


A NUMBER of holiday books have already been no- 
ticed under other headings, in our reviews of last 
month. Of those that remain to be noticed, none is 
more interesting than Mrs. Thaxter’s Poems for Chil- 
tren.) ‘hese poems are thoroughly charming, es- 
pecially so for children. One cannot imagine a more 
welcome gift to an intelligent and sensitive child of 

‘n or twelve. They have the last touch of adapt- 
ability to such children in that they are not childish; 
for it is a fact known to the best teachers and most 
sympathetic friends of childhood that intelligent chil- 
lren, after their very early childhood, do not chiefly 
like what is childish. Their best mental food at this 
period is found in the freshest and simplest class of 
the books that their seniors read; and many a bright 
ten-year-old will be found clinging to his Whittier, 
Longfellow, or even Tennyson, far more lovingly 
This appreciativeness 
of good poetry in children Mrs. Thaxter under- 
stands and appeals to; it is probable 
that a number of these poems were written with- 
uut reference to them at all. Most of the poems, 
if not all, have already appeared in St. Nich- 
olas and its predecessors. The collection begins 
with the well-known ‘‘ One little Sandpiper and I.” 
lhe illustrations are not all satisfactory, but many 
are very pretty. A number of sketches from Our 
Continent, bearing in a historic and descriptive way 
upon the city of Philadelphia, are reprinted in the 
green and silver binding of the ‘‘ Our Continent Li- 


than to any juvenile verse. 


indeed, 


By Celia Thaxter, Boston : 
For sale by Billings, Har- 


1 Poems for Children. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
bourne & Co. 
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brary,” under the title, 4 Sy/van City.2 The fifteen 
papers are accompanied by nearly two hundred illus- 
tration’. Any lover of Philadelphia will find the 
book full of interest and will wish to own it; to one 
who has not special local interest in the Quaker city 
it will repay an hour’s turning over of the leaves, 
but will be found to have the usual thinness of illus- 
trated magazine articles. The illustrations are of 
simple character, making no pretence to the high 
grade of engraving found in the more ambitious hol- 
iday books. They are agreeable, however, and add 
considerably to the interest of the collected sketches. 

A pretty holiday souvenir, in Christmas card 
covers, is issued under the name of 4 Aouguet of 
California Flowers.8 Each page contains holiday 
wishes in smooth and pleasant verse, surrounded by 
designs of flowers and the like. One or two pages 
and one cover contain bits of Californian landscape. 
The only design of a Californian wild-flower is a 
very graceful one of the ‘* Mariposa lily,” in which 
the butterfly suggestion of the full-blown flower is 
strongly - Nothing could be more 
charming in its way than Miss S. O. Jewett’s last 
collection of sketches, 7ke Mate of the Daylights 
To our mind, it is neither better nor less good than 
previous collections from her pen, but on the same 


brought out. 


plane of excellence; and it may very well be added 
that it is doubtful whether any higher plane exists in 
this sort of sketch writing. The two irresistibly 
charming traits of all these little tales are the fine 
insight and sympathy shown in dealing with provin- 
cial New England character, and the exceeding sim- 
plicity and grace of diction. Mrs. Stowe and Rose 
Terry Cooke both equal Miss Jewett, or even excel 
her, in life-like reproduction of New England speech 
and ways; but Miss Jewett’s sketches show a 
keener sympathy with the New England heart. 
Santa Claus Land® is a little Christmas tale, which 

though it is crude enough—children will enjoy 
reading. It is hard to guess how, in these days, such 
incredibly poor pictures made their way into any 
book from a yood house. 


Briefer Notice. 


Man a Creative First Cause® consists of two dis- 
courses, delivered at Concord in July, 1882, presum- 
ably before the Summer School of Philosophy. The 
‘* First Cause” of the title has no reference to the 
‘* First Cause” of cosmogony ; but only to the exist- 


2 A Sylvan City, or Quaint Corners in Philadelphia : 
Our Continent Publishng Co., New York ; Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. 1883. 

8 A Christmas Greeting ; A collection of Rondeaux 
and Poems of Friendship and Affection ; A Bouquet of 
California Flowers. By James T. White. San Francis- 
co: James T. White & Co. 1883. 

4 The Mate of the Daylight and Friends Ashore. 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1883. For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co, 

5Santa Claus Land. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

6 Man, a Creative First Cause. By Roland G. Hazard, 
LL.D. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. For 
sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co, 
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ence of actual and primary creative power in the ac- 
tion of the human brain (as in constructing imaginary 
landscapes), which the author’s thesis claims. He 
suggests, farther, that as ‘‘we know matter only as 
an inference from the sensations which we impute to 
its agency, and these are not conclusive as to any 
such external existence,” and as ‘‘the phenomena 
are all as fully accounted for on the hypothesis that 
they are the thoughts and imagery of God’s mind di- 
rectly impressed upon our own,” we may adopt 
that hypothesis, and see in divine creative power 
something differing more in degree than in kind from 
that of the human imagination acting as a ‘creative 
first cause.”——The Report of the San Francisco 
Public Library for the year ending June, 
1883, is before us. Several items of interest are 
to be noted. This year, for the first time, loss- 
es by wear and tear have become signfiicant, and 


Free 


will continue to be s9, necessitating a larger ex- 
penditure to keep the library supplied with books 
than during the first two years of its existence, when 
the volumes were all new. The statistics of books 
lost show that ‘‘the citizens of San Francisco can be 
trusted with books twenty-four times as safely as 
Philadelphians; four and one-half times as safely as 
Chicago people; three and one-half times as safely as 
those of Providence; but only about one-half as safely 
as Bostonians. This superiority in Boston is not moral,” 
but due to the ‘‘ testing from day to day such guar- 
antees as seem to require it, by the police officers on 
their beats.” ‘* The proportion of fiction read has 
remained at almost exactly sixty per cent. of all the 
reading done. For the future it is proposed not to 
replace the books of a certain number of the more 
sensational novel writers, and not to buy their new 
ones.”’ The library is now closed on Sunday even- 
ings, from Ito 5 P.M. being the hours of Sunday 
during which it is open: this change has reduced the 
Sunday attendance and circulation from about 500 to 
about 250. The library finds itself much crippled by the 
insufficiency of appropriations, necessitating constant 
refusal to the public demand for new books, and 

ympelling the chief librarian to spend much of his 
time in cataloguing and similar detail work, to the 
detriment of his more important duties. The most 
important of the duties thus necessarily neglected is 
that of arranging a systematic coéperation with the 
public schools —a work that has been undertaken in 


other cities with the best results. Better accommoda- 


tions are likewise greatly needed, and the rem oval of 


the library from its present serious risk of fire is an 
The report closes*with an ear- 
The libra- 


Among the 


imperative need. 
appeal for a more liberal support. 
ry is now worth some $50,000. 

Calendars for 1884 now issued, we note an excel- 
one of American History, each leaflet con- 
historical event oc- 


nest 


lent 
taining a summary of 
on that date, with an appropriate verse 
selection. It is compiled by Delia W. Lyman, ed- 
ited by Prof. Henry P. Johnston, and published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. —— The October number of 


some 


curring 


[ Jan. 


Topics of the Time contains six Essays on Art and 
Literature,” from the Contemporary, Fortnightly, 
and Edinburgh Reviews, and the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry. The only one of these that is at all easy or 
pleasant reading is ‘‘ Hellenism in South Kensington: 
A Dialogue, Plato and Landor; By H. D. Traill,” 
in which Plato and Landor, in Hades, discuss the 
** Hellenism ” of zesthetic London quite entertaining- 
—This year’s issue of Prang’s Holiday Cards, 


ly.- 
of the artistic com- 


while it has 
petition of 


not the interest 


has several features 


The increasing va- 


previous years, 


calling for special comment. 
riety in style and design is one of these; Prang’s 


cards of this year are not only a very different 
thing in excellence from the cards we first knew 
by that name, but have also diverged widely in many 
directions from the simple floral ones that delighted 
a less exacting public only a few years ago. A 
noticeable feature of the cards of to-day is that, 
from being mere trifles to accompany gifts, or to 
answer for a greeting to such acquaintances as lay 
outside the gift-giving circle yet near enough to 
make some form of remembrance a pleasure, the 
principal cards of each issue have become them- 
selves gifts of a good deal of elaborateness, and ex- 
pensive enough to tax the ordinary purse. This 
year, for instance, the most elaborate set of cards 
are large double sachet-powder cases of white satin, 
printed with flowers and butterflies so perfectly as to 
be hardly distinguishable from hand-painting, and 
set into double-fringed backs of cardboard with 
decorations even more artistic than those of the faces 
(as is often the case with Prang’s cards); and these 
again inclosed in imitation alligator-skin covers, the 
whole ‘‘ card” making a handkerchief holder, or 
similar convenience, of twelve by seven inches, and 
half an inch thick. One would not think that com- 
mercial success would lie in the line of this increas- 
ing expensiveness; but the fact that the publisher 
finds it worth while to issue every Christmas more 
luxurious cards is proof enough that it does. More- 
over, not only has the growing importance of the 
large cards detracted nothing from the number, 
variety, and quality of the little ones; it has reacted 
on them, introducing a high artistic standard that 
could hardly have been reached but for the lavish 
expenditure and its resulting enlistment of eminent 
For 


some time many of the cards have been in every 


artistic work in designing the ‘‘ prize cards.” 
respect pictures, except that the symbolic and decor- 
ative motive is kept consistently the principal one. 
It is very gratifying to the fastidious purchaser to find 
this year very few cards whose artistic beauty had 
made him inclined to possess them hopelessly spoiled 
for him by flat prose or rhyme inscriptions. There 
are enough such still appearing for the considerable 
and respectable class who prefer them; but the good 
cards are increasingly accompanied by good and 
dignified words. 

1 Topics of the Time, October, 1883 : Art and Litera- 
ture, Edited by Titus Munson Coan. New York: G, P. 
Putnam's Sons. For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co, 





